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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


This is indeed a remarkable book. It has the best treatment of the schools 
called Vatsiputrlya and four other minor ones (p.5) that espoused the theory 
that a pudgala (a sort of person) supported the five personal aggregates 
( skandha ) and made possible the Intermediate State ( antarabhava) between 
death and rebirth. The author, Bhikshu Thich Thien Chau, points out that 
this school of the Personalists (Pudgalavadin) once had its own version of 
three classes of scriptures ( dgama ) but they are now lost. The remaining 
schools of Buddhism condemned these personalists. And the author men¬ 
tions that there are only four surviving texts of this sect, which are in the 
Chinese language (listed, p. 19). The author, obviously skilled in that period 
in the development of the Chinese language, devotes the major part of this 
book, originally written in French, to presenting the contents of those four 
treatises. 

Sara Boin-Webb deserves credit for translating his book from French into 
English (including a number of long, technical footnotes). The technical 
t erms—however translated—do not alter the superb coverage of this work on 
the ‘Personalists’. 


Alex Wayman 
New York, Nov. 1998 



foreword 


(\iMiiiic le prouvent des temoignages nombreux. divers et serieux, les sectes ou ecoles 
'pc i son rial istes’ ( pudgalavadin) du bouddhisme indien ancien compterent parmi les plus 
imponanies de celui-ci el formerent un groupe bien defini qui subsista une dizaine de 
sieeles. Les docteurs theravadin et sarvastivadin consacrerent de nombreux et parfois 
Ion longs passages de leurs oeuvres a exposer et criliquer les theses personnalistes; un 
certain nombre d’inscriptions attestem 1’existence de leurs differeutes ecoles en divers 
points du territoire indien au debut de notre ere; enfin les grands pelerins chinois 
I liuan-tsang et 1-tsing signalent avec precision leur implantation et leur importance 
numerique considerable, au Vile siecle, en plusieurs regions de I’inde et aussi de J’Asie 
du Sud-Est, Si Port en croit certaines traditions, les Vatsiputriyas se seraient detaches 
les premiers du groupe des Sthaviravadin peu avant le regne d’Asoka en soutenant 
1’existence du pudgala, sorte de substitut du principe personnel, atman ou jlva, que 
niait I’enseignement attribue au Bouddha. Plus tard seraient apparues d’autres ecoles 
personnalistes, dont celles des Sammitiya, qui devint bientot la principale d’enfre elles, 
puis cel les des Dharmottarlya, des Bhadrayaniya et des Sannagarika ou Sandagiriya. 

Malheureusement, toute leur litterature, qui a du etrevolu mine use comme celle 
des autres secies antiques, a disparu depuis bien longtemps, a la seule exception de 
deux trait6s assez courts, conserves settlement dans leur traduction chinoise. Pour 
comble de malchance, ces deux temoignages, que leur rarete rend d’autant plus 
precieux pour notre con- naissance de ces ecoles personnalistes, sont tres difficiles a 
utiliser a cause de la grande mediocrity de ces traductions, qui manquent beaucoup de 
clarie et de precision. Contraicement a ee qui est generalement le cas avec les tres 
nombreuses versions chinoises classiques d’anciens ouvrages bouddhiques dont le texte 
indien a disparu, il est souvent impossible de retrouver dans ces deux traites les 
termes techniques du vocabulaire bouddhique Sanskrit avec un degre satisfaisant de 
probability et, a plus forte raison, de donner de ces deux ouvrages une traduction 
complete en une langue occidentale. 

Cela est d’autam plus decevam que la discussion des theses proprement 
personnalistes semble bien avoir ete a l’origine de la metaphysique bouddhiste, qui 
aliait bientot atteindre un tel developpement et donner naissance, plus tard, aux 
subtiles conceptions des grands maitres du Mahayana. Cela est aussi decevant parce 
que les ecoles pudgalavadin prirent une part fort active aux controverses qui 
opposerent les docteurs du bouddhisme indien sur des problemes doctrinaux tres 
divers, comme le prouvent les comntenta:res critiques transmis jusqu’a nous par leurs 
adversaires theravadin et sarvastivadin, qui nous renseignent ainsi, mais trop 
succinctement, sur les positions adoptees par les ecoles personnalistes dans ces 
discussions. 

On doit done remercier le Venerable Thich Thien Chau d’avoir pu, grace a sa 
grande erudition, tirer le maximum d’informations de ces deux petits traites et 
d’apporter ainsi une contribution de haute valeur a notre connaissance des doctrines 
du bouddhisme ancien dans 1’ouvrage ici presente. 
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FOREWORD 


La carriere et les titres de 1’auteur de ce dernier I’avaient bien prepare a 
accomplir une telle tache. Apres avoir passe cinq ans a etudier a l’Universite 
bouddhique de Nalanda, au Bihar, alors recemmem creee, et y avoir obtenu les 
diplomes de B.A. et de M.A., attestent sa serieuse connaissance du Sanskrit et du pali, 
le Venerable sejourna pendant deux annees a la School of Oriental and African Studies 
de 1’Universite de Londres pour s’initier aux methodes de la recherche, puis il vint a 
Paris pour suivre 1’etude du bouddhisme. II y prepara et soutint d’abord une these de 
doctorat d’Universite portant sur fun des deux traites pudgalavadin, puis une these de 
doctorat d’Etat dont le texte est reproduit ci-apres. 


Andre Bureau 



PREFACE 


Personalism ( pudgalavada ) was a remarkable and durable aspect of an important part 
of early Buddhism. For more than ten centuries it was taught and defended by 
several schools and had numerous, followers but was strongly criticised by other 
Buddhist schools. 

The literature of the Buddhist Personalist schools is practically entirely lost, so 
much so that we know their doctrine mainly through the attacks of their adversaries. 

Of importance to us is that four authentic works pertaining to the V&tslputriyas 
and Sammitiyas have been preserved. The four works are: 

1) The San fa tu lun .s. & ol **• (Tridharmakasastra), Taisho XXV, No.l506. 

2) The Ssu a-han-ntu ch'ao chieh w rv & Af Taisho XXV, No.1505. 

3) The San-mi-ti pu lun -s- « A. ** (Sarnmitiyanikayasastra) Taisho XXXII, 
No,1649. 

4) The Lu erh-shih-erh mingdiao lun i* — ■+■ — r nt ' (Vinayadvavirnsatividya- 
sastra), Taisho XXIV, No.1461. 

This thesis, entitled The Literature of the Personalists {Pudgalavadins) of Early 
Buddhism , attempts to present an historical overview of the Personalist schools and 
studies on the formation and content of the doctrine (dharma) and monastic discipline 
(vinaya ) of the Pudgalavadins, in accordance with the documentation available. 

With respect to the doctrinal problem, the literary evidence which exists has 
revealed to us the main thesis of the Pudgalavadins, the pudgala, and fifteen other 
secondary theses. The pudgala , the ineffable, being neither identical to nor different 
from the aggregates ( skandha ), emails three designations: 

a) the pwdga/a-designated-by-the-support ( dsrayaprajhaptapudgala ), 

b) the pHd^a/a-designated-by-transmigration ( samkramaprajhaptapudgala ), 

c) the pwdgala-designated-by-cessation ( nirodhaprajhaptapudgala). 

The creation of the theory of the pudgala represents a reaction to the 
depersonalisation of the dogmatic Abhi- dharma masters. The Personalists 
( pudgalavadin ), however, were determined to preserve the essence of the doctrine of 
insubstantiality ( anatmavada ). They insisted on the fact that adherence to the 
pudgala did not prevent the attainment of the knowledges ( jhana) and fruits ( phala ). 
The position of the pudgala was misinterpreted by its adversaries. Nonetheless, the 
theory of the pudgala offered much of interest in the doctrinal domain for Buddhist 
theoreticians. 

It is most agreeable for us to be able to express here our profound gratitude to 
Professor Andre Bareau, of the College de France, who was kind enough to direct our 
research in this field. We would also like to thank Michel Soymie, Director of 
Studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, who took the trouble to give us 
valuable advice. We also offer our profound gratitude to Professor Paul Demieville, 
Membre de ITnstitut, Honorary Professor at the College de France, who has done us 
the honour of rereading the manuscript with patience and compassion, and correcting 
its essentials. 



PREFACE 


Our deepest thanks also go to the Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique 
which supported us in our research by giving us working contracts for several years; 
it is due to its financial assistance that this research could be brought to a successful 
conclusion. 


Bhikshu Thlch Thien Chau 
Paris 1977 


PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

We would like to express our profound gratitude to Sara Boin-Webb for undertaking this 
English translation, to Ven. Dr Dhammaratna for his careful perusal of the proofs, and to 
Most Ven. Dr. Thich Minh Chau, President of the Institute for Buddhist Studies of Vienam 
in Ho Chi Minh City, for publishing this work. 

Bhikshu Thich Thien Chau 
Paris 1996 
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Common Era 
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Epigraphia Indica 

History of Buddhism in India, by E. Lamotte, English trans¬ 
lation by Sara Boin-Webb, (PIOL 36), Louvain-la-Neuve 1988 
Dictionnaire encyclopedique du Boud- dhisme d’apres les 
sources chinoises et japonaises, Tokyo and Paris 1927 — 
Repertoire di Canon bouddhique sino-japonais (Edition du 
Taisho), Fascicule annexe du Hobogirin, rev, ed., Paris and 
Tokyo 1978, 

/ pu tsung lun lun shu-chi, by K’uei-chi, Annales du Musee 

Guimet LX, Paris 1955 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Jataka (PTS) 

Kao-seng ch’uan (T L, 2059). 

L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu. translated by L. de La 
Vallee Poussin, Paris, 1923-31, repr. Brussels 1971 — English 
version by Leo M, Pruden, Abhidharmakosabhasyam, Berkeley 
1988 

Lit erh-shih-erh ming-liao lun (Vinayadva- vimsatividyasastra, T 
XXIV, 1461) 
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Majjhima Nikaya (PTS) 

Majjhima Nikaya atthakatha (PTS) 
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CHAPTER ONE 


HISTORICAL SURVEY 


A - EARLY BUDDHISM 

Shortly after the Parinirvana 1 of the Buddha (in about 420 BCE 2 ), his teaching was 
interpreted in different ways by his disciples. The divisions due to interpretations of 
the Doctrine and Discipline led to successive schisms in the community of monks. 

After the First Council, that of Vaisali (in about 100 years of the Era of the 
Parinirvana of the Buddha, abbreviated to EP) 3 , the teaching of the Buddha was 
interpreted in various ways. Consequently Buddhism, after the appearance of the 
schisms, was divided into several schools or sub-schools. Furthermore, it was then 
introduced and implanted outside India, such as in Sri Lanka, Central Asia, China, 
Tibet, etc. In the countries neighbouring on India, Buddhism had necessarily to adapt 
to foreign languages, mentalities and beliefs. At present it is difficult to rediscover the 
exact form of original Buddhism. The teachings of the Theravadin school, despite its 
antiquity, cannot be considered to be the original teaching of the Buddha 4 . That is 
why it is necessary, before tackling the school of the Personalists ( Pudgalavadins ), to 
distinguish, by using existing documents as a basis, the different forms of Buddhism 
under their doctrinal aspects: 

1) Original Buddhism, the teachings of which have been preserved to a certain 
degree, in Pali in the Nikayas, in Sanskrit and Chinese in the Agamas, as well as in 


1 Of interest regarding the dating of the Parinirvana is a symposium on "The Date of the Historical 
Buddha and the Importance of its Determination for Indian Historiography and World History’ which was 
held in Gottingen in April 1988, the results of which have been published in two volumes, The Dating 
of the Historical Buddha , Abhandlungen der Akadetnie der Wissenschaften, Gottingen 1991-2. 

2 Abbreviation of Before the Common Era, more acceptable in non-Christian works than BC (hence 
for AD. read CE = Common Era). 

3 On the date of the Council of Vaisali, see A. Bareau, Les premiers conciles bouddhiques, p.31, n.l. 

4 The Theravadin school was introduced into Sri Lanka under the auspices of Asoka in 242 BCE, i.e, 
after the first schisms in the community of monks. Furthermore, the literature of this school in which 
the Pali language was much influenced by Sanskrit literature (E. Lamotte, Hi slot re du Bouddhisme ind'ten 
des origines a I’ere Saka ~ the version referred to here being the English translation by Sara Boin-Webb 
entitled History of Indian Buddhism (abbreviated to History), pp.567-8), is no older than that of other 
schools, particularly that of the Sarvastivadins (see, e.g. Edward Conze, ‘Recent Progress in Buddhist 
Studies’, repr. in Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, Oxford 1967, p.3), and that of the Pudgalavadins (cf. 
‘Le Tridharmakasastra (Etude philologique et doctrinale)', Conclusion, my unpublished thesis). [Tr.l 
‘According to tradition, the editing of the Canon took place in Sri Lanka, shortly before the Common 
Era; the commentaries were compiled from the fifth century onwards by Buddhaghosa (of Magadha) and 
his followers; in contrast, the manuscripts are no earlier than the twelfth century (L. Renou, Les 
Litteratures de Vlnde, p.62). Hence it is impossible to say that they preserve original Buddhism in its 
entirety without the intervention of opinions, interpretations, events, etc, subsequent to the Parinirvana of 
the Buddha’. 
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the Vinaya collections 5 . 

2) Early Buddhism, the doctrine of which is recorded in the literature of various 
schools, with interpretations in the Nikayas, Agamas, Vinaya collections and, 
especially, in the Abhidhamma (Sanskrit, Abhidharma) syntheses and the Sastras 6 . 

3) Mahayana Buddhism which consists of multiple texts which form a developed 
literature quite distinct from the two preceding forms of Buddhism 7 . 

It is in the second form, that is, in early Buddhism, that we situate the doctrine of 
the Personalist schools ( Pudgalavadins ). This early Buddhism included schools or 
sub-schools which developed in the second or third century EP and lasted for 
approximately fifteen centuries in India 8 . Its history is muddied and obscure, since the 
various sources are full of confusions and contradictions. 

Nonetheless, several Orientalists have made efforts to reconstruct the historical 
facets of the development of the Buddhists schools during this period 9 . By basing 
ourselves on this research, we present here a short introduction on the development of 
these schools, before tackling in detail the history of the Personalist schools which is 
the main subject of this study. 

According to Bareau, the Council of Vaisall and the dispute over the ten 
disciplinary usages 10 did not lead to a major scission, at least in the doctrinal domain 


5 Among the three collections or 'baskets' of canonical texts (Tfipitaka), only the two Vinaya and Sutra 
(Agama, Nikaya) collections in general preserve the original teaching of the Buddha. 

6 The main characteristic of the literature of early Buddhism is the interpretation of or commentary 
on the Sutrapitaka. In consequence, the Abhidhamma or Abhidharma books are exegetica) works, based on 
the NikSyas and Agamas, of Buddhism as attested in the first phase. 

On the literature of early Buddhism, see A. Bareau, Les Religions de I'lnde (Bouddhisme) (abridged to 
Religions), pp.93-106. 

7 On the literature of Mahayana Buddhism, see Bareau, Religions, pp.150-68. 

8 Cf. Lamotie. History, p.520. 

9 Cf. P. Demieville, 'L’origine des secies bouddhiques d’apres Paramartha’ (abbrev 'L'origine'), Lamotte, 
History, A. Bareau, Les secies bouddhiques du Peiil Vehicule (abbrev. Secies) and N. Dutt, Buddhist Sects 
in India (abbrev. Bud. Seels). 

10 The ten wrong usages appear frequently in the accusations levelled by the Sthaviras at the monks of 
Vaisali, in the Pali texts; I quote them according to the interpretation to be found in Inde classique II, 
§ 2217; 

1) Storing salt in a horn ( sihgilona kappa), 

2) Accepting food when midday has passed by two fingers’ breadth on the sun-dial (or by taking it 
with two fingers) (dvahgula kappa), 

3) Taking food on a journey to another village ( gamantara kappa), 

4) Holding separate meetings (in different residences of the same monastery) (avasa kappa), 

5) Taking decisions in an assembly without a quorum being reached ( anumaii kappa), 

6) Behaving in all ways like one’s preceptor (or blindly following usage, or persisting inconsiderately 
in occupations from before entry into the community (acinna kappa), 

7) Consuming unchurned milk ( amathita ), 

8) Consuming new palm-wine (jalogim pdiutn), 

9) Using an unfringed mat (adasakam nisidanam), 

10) Accepting gold and silver (.jaiaruparajutam) 

Cf History , p.126 (note: read ‘mats without fringes’); N Dull, Bud. Seels, pp.16-22; and especially the 
detailed exposition with a comparison of different lists by Bareau in Les premiers concites bouddhiques. 
p.67 sq. 
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of early Buddhism. However, it was the divergence of opinion over the five pro¬ 
positions of Mahadeva 11 in 137, 116 or 160 EP, after the Council of Vaisali, which 
provoked a serious doctrinal scission in the community of monks (bhiksusamgha). 
The consequence of this scission was the separation of the Elders (Sthaviras, in Pali: 
Theras) who contested the five propositions, and the majority (Mahasamghikas) who 
approved them. 

Since that schism, the division in the community of monks was irreparable, and 
eventually these two fundamental schools successively incurred series of schisms 
which resulted in the appearance of twenty different schools including the two 
parental ones: the Sthaviras and Mahasamghikas 12 . 

I - The Sthavira School. 

The first schism in the school of the Sthaviras was provoked by the Vatslputriyas, at 
about the end of the second century EP. Later, in the reign of the emperor Asoka, 
another major schism was started by the Sarvastivadins. After becoming detached 
from the Sthavira trunk, these two branches later gave rise to other sub-schools. 

The Vatslputriyas caused the appearance of the following four sub-schools: the 
Dharmouariyas, BhadTayaniyas, Sarpmitiyas and Sarmagarikas or Sandagiriyas. Among 
the other Sthaviras arose the following sub-schools: the Sarvastivadins, Sautrantikas 
and Kasyapas. The orthodox Sthaviras were henceforth known as Vibhajyavadins in 
order to distinguish them from their adversaries. From them developed the Thera- 


11 On Mahadeva, ihe author of the five theses, the 1 pH tsung lun lun shu-chi - 5 ^ 

(ibbrev. lptllsc) 1561-4 says: Two hundred years after (the Buddha’s Parinirvana), there was an heretical 
monk who renounced the false way and returned to the right way; he also was called Mahadeva. left 
lh* world 3 nd received full ordination in the Mahasamghika school. He was learned ( bahusruta) and 
vigorous ( vtryavat ), and resided in the Cailyasaila. With the community of monks of that school, he again 
explained the five theses. This provoked argumentative discussions and a division into three schools. 
Caltyafcnila, Aparasaila and Uttarasaila, Cf. also Shih pa pu lun "f*,T XHX. 2032, 18ul7-20; Pu 
chib i lun , T XLIX, 2033. 2062-4. 

The five theses are: 

1 - An Arhal may be subjected to demoniacal temptations (may have a nocturnal emission under the 
influence of one of Mara’s goddesses); 

2 - he is still subject to ignorance; 

3 - to doubt; 

4 - he may learn with the help of others; 

3 - he may attain the Noble Path by means of words. 

Cf. Indt classique U, § 221$. Cf. also Bateau, Religions, p.84; id.. Secies, pp.64-5; L. de La Vallee 
Poussin, ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Kathavatthu’, JRAS, 1910, pp.413, 423; Lamotte, History, 
pp.274-85, with full details of the five theses, their author and a comparison; Demievilie, ‘L’origine’, 
under the title ‘Les theses de Mahadeva el la scission doetrinale des ecoles Slhaviriya et Mahasanghika 
sous la regie d’Asoka', pp.30-40. 

These theses, the main point of which is that the Arhat may regress, were admitted by all sub-schools 
of the Mahasamghika group and rejected by the whole Sthaviravadin group. Cf. Bareau, Secies, p.261. 

12 Only the main schools are listed here, In his Secies (pp.15-35), Bareau deals with 36 schools or sects 
in all. There are several different lists of sehtxds or sub-schools in relaied studies, a bibliography of 
which can be found in Lamotte, History, p.518, footnote Cf. also 'The Buddhist Sects’ in ibid., pp.518-48. 
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vadins of Ceylon who considered themselves to be the oldest and most orthodox, the 
Mahlsasakas and the Dharmaguptakas. Another small school, the Haimavatas, is 
considered as descending from the Sthaviras. Hence, in all, fourteen schools belong to 
the Sthavira tradition. 

II - The Mahasamghika School. 

Like the Sthaviras, the Mahasamghikas split into several sub-schools. The Eka- 
vyavaharikas (= Lokottaravadins) and the Ookulikas appeared very early on. From 
the latter came first the Bahusrutiyas and the Prajnapti vadins, and then the Caitikas. 

Although the dates of the appearance of the schools have not yet been 
established, a table is necessary to give us a general view of the entirety of the two 
schools and their sub-schools 13 : 

f Haimavatas 


Pari- 

nirvdna 

of 

the 

Buddha 


B - THE PERSONALIST SCHOOLS 

The Personalist schools ( Pudgalavadins ) were based on the main theme of the 
pudgala or pudgalavada , which can be translated as personalism. Of course, the 
notion of personalism in Buddhism is something quite unusual. It has nothing to do 
with the notion of personalism used by ancient or modern philosophers, whether 
Eastern or Western. Obviously, the universe of the person is always the universe of 
mankind. In this sense, such as it is, Buddhist personalism is not a system of thought, 
but more a particular interpretation of the person within the framework of the 
Buddhist teaching. In other words, this interpretation is not very far from the teaching 
of the Buddha. Nonetheless, its central affirmation is the existence of the person as a 

13 This simplified table of the appearance of the Buddhist schools is taken from Bareau, Religions, 
pp.81-93. 


Sthaviras 
(2nd cent. EP) 


Mahasamghikas 
(2nd cent. EP) 


Vatsiputrlyas 
(towards the end 
of 2nd cent. EP) 

Sarvastivadins 
(beginning of 
3rd cent. EP) 
Vibhajya vadins 
(towards the end 
of 3rd cent. EP) 


Dharmotta-iyas 

Bhadrayaniyas 

Sarnmitiyas 

Sannagarikas 

Sautrantikas 

Kasyaplyas 

Theravadins 

Mahlsasakas 

Dharmaguptakas 


Ekavyavaharikas (= Lokottaravadins 
Gokulikas T Bahusrutiyas 

\ Prajnaptivada 
-> Caitikas 
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ptmciple which would explain the doctrine of insubstantiality (anaimavada) without 
lulling into nihilism. 

Hence the personalism of early Buddhism and other types of personalism, such as 
Christian and agnostic personalism, differ in their sources as well as in their 
philosophical structure. However, they emphasize a point in common: this is the 
fundamental affirmation of the existence of the person. It is also the reason for which 
the word person is used in Buddhism. 

Generally speaking, early Buddhism comprised twenty main schools which can be 
divided into two groups. The first group includes the schools which, despite their 
various doctrinal interpretations, faithfully accepted the doctrine of insubstantiality 
Umatmavada) in all its strictness. They affirmed the continuity of the five aggregates 
which lies at the heart of the problem of insubstantiality. However, this explanation 
did not satisfy everyone. The second group is represented by the schools which 
opposed radical depersonalisation and accepted the thesis of the pudgctla. Being 
Persanalists ( pudgatavadins ), they were condemned as ‘inner heresies’ 1,1 . Although they 
were attacked by many opposing schools, the numerical importance of their followers 
and the persistance of these schools prove that they constituted a very important 
branch of early Buddhism. 

The Pudgatavadins consisted of the Vatsfputriyas, Sammitlyas, Dharmottariyas, 
Bhadrayaniyas and Sandagarikas. 

Obviously, sources concerning the history of the Personalist schools are extremely 
limited. Therefore research on this subject undertaken by scholars such as P. 
Demieville, E. Lamotte, A. Bareau, and N. Dutt is much appreciated 15 . An historical 
reconstruction is necessary in order to approach further studies, namely, the literature, 
doctrine and theses of the Personalists. 

1 - THE V AT Si PUT RIY AS 

All the direct or indirect sources indicate that the VatsFputrFya school is the mother 
school of the Pudgalavadin sub-schools derived from the Sthaviras. Although very 
little is known about the first schism of the Sthavirian branch, the majority of 
Orientalists agree in thinking that the schism occurred in about the year 200 EP, that 
is, at the beginning of the third century BCE. This date is also given by the 
Sfimmitiya tradition and confirmed by works on Buddhist history in Tibetan such as 
Bu-ston, History of Buddhism (tr. E. Obermiller, Vol.II, p.96), Tarandtha's History of 
Buddhism in India (tr. L. Chimpa and A. Chattopadhyaya, pp.71-4). It was adopted by 
La Vallee Poussin in The Encylopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol.VI, p.193, by A. 
Bareau (Le Bouddhisme indien, p.84) and by E. Lamotte ( History, p.281), etc. 

This is an important passage on the development of the schools, according to a 
SUmmitTya tradition which is generally accepted: 


|4 Cf. Kathavattku (Points of Controversy), translated by S.Z. Aung and C.A.F. Rhys Davids, p.8 ff; 
Abhidharmakoia de Vasubandhu (abbrev. Kosa), translated and annotated by L. de La Vallee Poussin, 
Chapter IX, p.221, preliminary notes 2 (.English translation by Leo M. Pruden, Berkeley 1S90, p.1356). 

IS Cf. above, n.9. 
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'One hundred and thirty-seven years after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, 
under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma, when a number of very conspicuous 
Elders — Mahakasyapa, Mahaloma, Mahatyaga, Uttara, Revata, etc. — were 
assembled in Pataliputra, Mara the Wicked assumed the form of a bhiksu 
named Bhadra and manifested various wonders and, with the help of the five 
theses, caused a great debate in the Community lof monks! 

Later, those five theses were adopted by the Sthaviras Naga (Nagasena) and 
Saramati. From then on the Community split into two sects: the Sthaviras and 
the Mahasamghikas. 

In the year 63 after this scission was completed, that is in the year 200 
after the Nirvana, the doctrine was reviewed by the Sthavira VatsTputra’ 16 . 

As to the founder of the Vatslpurnya school, we must suppose that a brahmin 
named VatsTputra, converted by the Sthaviras, upheld the thesis of the pudgala. This 
Arhat VatsTputra was the instigator of the Sthavirian scission. His theory convinced 
other monks who formed a separate school called VatsTputrlya. 

With regard to the name of this school, VatsTputrTya, it means either 1) the 
disciples of the Arhat named ‘son of the Vatsa country’ (Vatsyaputra) the capital of 
which was Kausambi 17 ; or 2) ‘son of the woman Vatsa’ 18 , personal names composed 
in this way were common in ancient India, such as, e.g„ Sariputra, VidehTputra, etc.; 
or 3) ‘son of the heifer’ (VatsTputra), linked with the following legend recorded by 
K’uei-chi: 

‘VatsTputra (son of a heifer) is the by-name of a Vinava master. In times 
long past, there was a sage living in a tranquil spot on the mountain. When 
sexual desire arose, he was unable to control himself. There was a female 
buffalo nearby. Because of that sexual congress she gave birth to a child. The 
family of that sage was then named VatsTputra; it was a brahmin family’ 19 . 

A treatise by Chi-tsang 20 gives some indications on the date of the schism and the 


16 Quoted in Lamotte, History, p,281 and footnote. 

17 This is the definition given by Paramartha. Cf. K’uei-chi , lptllsc, 220c. According to 

Lamotte, Vatsa. Allahabad .... an important centre of communications, was in direct contact with 
Mathura and Ujjayini to the west and Pataliputra to the east. Cf. History, p.322; N.N. Ghosh, Early 
History of Kausambi, Allahabad 1935; B.C. Law, Kausambi in Ancient Literature, Delhi 1939; J. Przyluski, 
Le concile de Rajagrha, Introduction a 1‘Hisioire des canons et des sectes bouddhiques, p.330. 

18 According to the Tibetan, gnas-ma-bu, literally, son of Vatsa. Cf. Tdranatha's History of Buddhism 
in India, p.14. 

19 K’uei-chi, lptllsc, p,220a. On the biography of K'uei-chi. cf. Sung kao seng chuan 
(Biographies of Eminent Monks compiled in the Sung period. 988) IV, T L, 2061, 725-6. Translated and 
annotated by R. Shih, Biographies des Moines E/ninenls (Kao seng tchouan) de Houei-Kiao, Bibliotheque 
du Museon 54, Louvain 1968. 

20 Chi-tsang o'(549-623) was the son of a Parthian merchant married to a Chinese woman from 

Nanking. Despite his foreign origin, his education was Chinese. His father became a monk after his birth 
and Chi-tsang himself, in his childhood (aged- seven or thirteen). Joined the Community as a novice. He 
then became a disciple of Master Pa - lang was and became famous as a student of the San-lun 
School- Jk He was honoured by *the emperors of the Sut and T'ang dynasties. Besides 

commentaries concerning the School's doctrine, he wrote a commentary on a treatise on Vasumitra by 
Paramartha. This work was translated and annotated by P. Demieville in ‘L’origine’. 
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name of the founder of the Vatsiputriya school (let us leave aside the problem of the 
Abhidharma inheritance which we will speak of in the chapter on the literature of the 
Pudgalavadins). 

‘In the year 300’, says Chi-tsang, ‘from the Sarvastivadin school there 
emerged a school called of the "disciples of the son of the Inhabitant" (Vatsya- 
putrlya ); this is (what was called) formerly "school of the Heifer’s Son" (Vat si - 
putriya). As for the name of that school, there was a rsi named K'e-chu -=r 
("who can inhabit": Vatsya? Vdsi?)\ a woman of the race of that rsi had an son 
who was an Arhat named "Son of the Inhabitant" (Vatsyaputra)\ since that 
school was formed of disciples of that Arhat, it was called Vatsyaputrlya 21 . 
Vatsyaputra, whose disciples formed that school, had Sariputra as his upadhyaya. 
Sariputra had explained the Buddha’s teaching in nine parts; that is what is called 
the Abhidharma of the characteristics of the Dharma ( Dharmalaksana - 
Abhidharma) 27 , Rahula had propagated (transmitted) the Abhidharma of 
Sariputra, Vatsyaputra the teachings of Rahula. That school in turn propagated 
the teachings of Vatsyaputra’ 23 . 

On this subject, A. Bareau has written in his Sectes bouddhiques du Petit Vehicule: 

‘According to the agreement of all the sources, the school of the Vatsl- 
putriyas is the first derivation from the Sthavirian trunk, possibly, however, 
after that of the Haimavatas. The schism that gave rise to it would have 
occurred exactly 200 years after the Nirvana, that is, about 280 BCE, according 
to the Sammitlya tradition which must be based on the VatsTputriya tradition 


21 Note by P. Demieville: [ir.l ‘Rooi vas , basis of the future vatsya: vast, ’inhabitant'’, etc; simitar 

etymology in Bhavya (Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p.184), Of the two inscriptions given by Paramarlha, 
Po-iz’u , archaic B’ua-ts’ie (< ts’ia) and P : o-ssu 2ft 4-A , archaic B’uat-si (cf. above and ‘Iaishd, 

2033, p.220), the former seems to correspond to Vatsya and the latter to Vaisi. It is this latter form 
which is followed by Hsuan-tsang and K’uei-chj, who translate "school of the Heifer's Son" and explain 
that the founder was born in a brahmin clan descended from a rsi and an heifer'. Demieville, 'L'origine’, 
p.57. 

22 Note by P. Demieville: [tr.l ‘Cf. Mahapra jhaparamitasaslra, tr. Przyluski, Concile, p.73: When the 
Buddha was in this world, Sariputra. in order lo explain the Buddha's words, made the Abhidharma. 
Later, the Vatsiputriya monks recited (that work). Until today, that is what is called the Sariputra 
Abhidharma. The late T. Kimura showed, in his excellent Researches on the Abhidharma (Tokyo 1922), 
the close analogy which exists between the Chinese version of the Sariputra Abhidharma (Nanjto 1268) 
and the Pali Ahhidhamma, in particular the Vibhahga and Puggalapahnatli. He even thinks the two 
treatises go back to the same source as the Sariputra Abhidharma. From the doctrinal point of view, 
Kimura's investigation leads to the following conclusions: if we compare the Sariputra Abhidharma to 
those which the Vibhasa and Kdia attribute to different schools, it is the school which in these two 
works is called Vibhajyavada, and not the Vatsiputriya, to which the Sariputra Abhidharma is closest; as 
for the Pali Ahhidhamma, it is closest to the doctrines attributed in the same works to the Mahasamghika 
school. We saw above that Paramarlha links that (Bahusrmika-) Vibhajyavada school with the 
Mahasahghika school. Cf. p.49, n.a. — For the expression Dharmalaksana abhidharma. cf. the definition of 
Abhidharma given at the beginning of the Vibhasa (Taishd, 1545, p.4a): "It is called Abhidharma because it 
consists of making a clear and perfect analysis ( nirvedha ) of the characteristics of the Dharma 
(dharmalaksana)". A similar definition is attributed, in a later passage of the Vibhasa, 1 to Venerable 
Vasumitra'. Demieville, 'L’origine'. pp.57-8. 

23 Tr. after P. Demieville, 'L'origine', pp.58-9. 
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itself, or at the beginning of the third century of the Era of the Nirvana, that is, 
shortly after 280 BCE, according to the North-Western traditions. We would not 
go far wrong in placing that event in the reign of Bindusara Maurya (289-264 
BCE). The Vatsiputriyas derive their name from the founder of their school, 
Vatsiputra. According to the Manjusrlpariprcchasutra, the latter was a discipline 
master ( vinayadhara ). According to K’uei-chi, he was from the brahmin caste. 
Paramartha makes him a disciple of Sariputra’ 24 . 

Taranatha gives us some facets of his personality and career, as follows: There 
was then in Kashmir a monk called Vatsa bom in a brahmana family. He was cruel, 
wicked and, though vastly learned, was in favour of the doctrine of the (permanent) 
soul ( atmaka-vada ). He went around corrupting the common monks to the wrong 
view. This resulted in a minor controversy within the sanigha ’ 25 . 

In this connection, some people claim that the Arhat Gopa was the precursor of 
the Pudgalavadins because he was a contemporary of Devasarman who died about 100 
years after the Nirvana 26 . In the account of his travels, Hsiian-tsang 27 informs us that 
in Visoka, the place where Devasarman wrote his Vijnanakayapadasastra, in which he 
denies the existence of the pudgala like that of the atman , lived the Arhat Gopa who 
wrote a treatise in which he, in contrast, defended the existence of the pudgala. 
According to Hsiian-tsang, there was a lively controversy on these doctrinal points 
between the two masters 28 . 

Unfortunately, we cannot know Gopa’s exact opinion on the pudgala, since his 
treatise does not exist, either in Chinese or Tibetan. 

The author of the Vijnanakayapadasastra presents the theory of the pudgala, with 
his interpretation and intention to criticise it. According to Devasarman, the 
pudgala is susceptible to being perceived in reality, it is considered as an individual 
which transmigrates from one life to another, and which obtains the fruits of the 
Path. This pudgala is subject to the creation of actions ( karman ) and the reaping of 


24 Tr. after A. Bareau, Sectes, p.L9. 

25 Tar anal has History of Buddhism in India, pp.71-2. 

26 Cf. 3. Masuda, ‘Origin and Doctrines of Early Buddhist Schools’, p.53. n,4; Kosa , Introduction — 
Fragment of Karikas — Index — Additions, pXXXllI; Eng. tr., p.21. 

27 Hsuan-tsang (602-664) was born into a good family of literati in Honan and entered a 

monastery in Lo-yang at the age of 13. In 618, he went to Ch’ung-an and received full ordination 
(upasampada) as soon as he was 20. His Buddhist studies were mainly concentrated on the Abhidharma. 
At the age of 25 or 27 Hsiian-tsang set out, with imperial consent, for India (in 627 or 629) to deepen 
his knowledge. His outward journey lasted nearly two years. He then spent a dozen years in India and 
returned to Ch'ang-an with 657 works in 645. From the age of 43 until the end of his life, Hsuan-tsang 
devoted all his time (645-664) to translating 75 works. He was the greatest scholar and Chinese translator 
of Buddhism. 

For a full biography, cf. Hsu kao seng chuan (Supplement to the biographies of eminent 

monks), 1V-V, T L, 2060, 446-59. Cf. also Samuel Beal, Si-yu ki {Buddhist Records of the Western 
World), 2 vols, Boston 1962, repr. in 1 vol, Delhi 1981; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, 2 
vols, London 1904-05; LTnde classique II, §§ 2057-60. 

On the list of the 75 works translated by Hsiian-tsang, cf. Thich Minh Chau, Hsuan-tsang: The 
Pilgrim and Scholar, Vietnamese Buddhist Institute, Nhatrang-Vietnam 1963, pp.85-89. 

28 Cf. S. Beal, Si-yu ki (Buddhist Records of the Western World) 1, p.240. 
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pleasant or painful fruition. It is the centre of knowledge with respect to external 
phenomena 29 . 

A. Bareau does not share this opinion and considers that the story of Gopa, 
precursor of the Pudgalavadins or Vatsiputriyas , is certainly legendary or, rather, 
that it occurred much later, since Buddhist works had not begun to be written down 
until just before the Common Era; until then they were only transmitted orally. The 
Vijnanakayapadasastra, pertaining to the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma 30 , therefore 
post-dates the appearance of the latter and therefore even more so that of the 
Vatsiputriyas. It dates at the earliest three hundred years after the Nirvana. 

According to J. Przyluski, the Vatsiputriyas formed a distinct group around 
Kausambi, the ancient Buddhist capital 31 . The inscription on an Asokan pillar, from 
the Gupta period (fourth century CE), at Sarnath (Varanasi) 32 , indicates that it existed 
in parallel with the Sarnmitlyas. It existed as an independent school in the fifth 
century CE 33 . 

According to Taranatha, the school still existed separately along with the other 
five schools, namely, the Kaurukullakas, the main Sammitlya school, the 
Prajhaptivadins, Lokottaravadins, Tamrasatiyas and Mulasarvastivadins, at the time of 
the Pala kings (eighth century CE) 34 . However, the Vatsiputriyas themselves have not 
left much trace of their residence in India or elsewhere. The certain outcome was that 


29 Cf. A-pi-ta-mo shift shen tsu tun WS. it & OkAf %.i£f Vijnanakayapadasastra, T XXVI. 1539, 
537a-543b; La Vallee Poussin, 'Le controverse du temps et du Pudgala dans le Vijnanakaya', EA, pp.358-76. 

30 The Vijnanakaya of Devasarman is one of the seven books of the Sarvastivadin Abhidharma, 
entitled Sadpadabhidharma (Abhidharma with six feel): 

1 — The Jhanaprast hana of Kalyayaniputra, T XXVI, 1543, is like a body, the six feet (pada) or 
supplements of which are: 

2 — the Prakaranapada of VasumiLra. T XXVI, 1541 and 1542; 

3 — the Vijnanakaya of Devasarman, T XXVI, 1539, 

4 — the Dharmaskandha of Saripuira, T XXVI, 1537; 

5 — the Prajnaptisastra of Maugalyayana, T XXVI, 1538; 

6 — the Dhatukaya of Purna, T XXVI, 1540, 

7 — the Samgitiparyaya of Mahakausthila, T XXVI, 1536. 

Of these seven texts, the first was translated by Gautama Satighadeva with the collaboration of Chu 
Fo-nien in 383 CE. The other six books were translated by Hsiian-lsang between 651 and 660 

CE. 2 has been edited by J. Imanishi. Fragment? de. at Abhidharma prakaranabhasyam, Gottingen 1975; 4 by 

$ Dietz, Fragmcnte des Dharmaskandha, Gottingen 1984; and 7 ed. and tr, by K Mittal and V. 
StBche-Rosen, Das Sartgi tisittra und sein Kommeniar Sahgiliparyaya, Berlin 1968 

Cf. J. Takakusu, The Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadjns’, in Journal of the Pah Text 
Society. 1905, pp.67-146; N Duti, Bud. Sects, p 152; Bareau, Secies, p.135; Lamotle, History, pp.184-5. 

31 Cf. El VII, p.172, No.i; list by Liiders, 923; Sukumar Dun, Buddhist Monks and Monasteries of 
India , p.216. 

32 Cf. Przyluski, Le concile de Rajagrha, p.330. 

33 The Abhidharmakosa of Vasubandhu (A pi-tamochushe tun ■ t5 f tr, , T XXIX, 1558), 

the important treatise which appeared in the 5th cent CE, devotes its ninth chapter to criticising the 
principle thesis of the pudgala of the Vatsiputriyas as an independent school and not associated with the 

Sammitiyas (cf. Kosa, Ch.lX, p.227 ff; Engl, tr, p.l313 ff), Hence the Vatsiputriyas were the strongest 

adversaries of the Sarvistivadins as well as the Sautrantikas, particularly in the doctrinal sphere. 

34 Cf. I dr anal has History of Indian Buddhism, pp.341-2. Cf. also Bareau, Religions, p.92. 
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they were soon eclipsed by one of their sub-schools, the Sammitiyas 35 . Not¬ 
withstanding, the VatsTputrlya school was ‘one of the most powerful and flourishing of 
early Buddhism’. The Vatsiputrlyas had no connection with the Vrjiputaka (Pali, 
Vajjiputtaka) monks who were condemned at the Council of Vaisall as practitioners 
of the ten usages against discipline 36 . 

II - THE VATSIPUTR1Y A SUB-SCHOOLS 

In that they were dissatisfied with the Abhidharma of the mother school (Sari- 
putrabhidharma in nine parts, or Dharmalaksanabhidharma), the disciples of Vatsiputra 
‘attempted to complete its meaning by means of sastras [Laniotte’s ‘sutras’ should 
correctly read ‘sastras’}, and that enrichment of the doctrine caused the blossoming of 
four new schools: Dharmottarlyas, Bhadrayaniyas, Sammitiyas and Channagirikas’ 37 . 

Chi-tsang gives the following explanation of the development of these four 
sub-schools: 

‘Then, within three hundred years, from the Vatsyaputrlya school emerged a 
further four schools. . . Dissatisfied with the Sariputrabhidharma, which they 
considered incomplete, they each compiled sastras in order to complete the 
meaning of the sutras. Since their opinions differed, they formed four schools 
bearing the following names: 1) school of the Elevation of the Dharma 
(Dharmottarlya), which was in antiquity called T'an-wu-ie * Alt- ; 2) school 
of the Vehicle of the Sages (Bhadrayanlya); 3) school of the disciples of the 
"Correct Measure" (Sammitiya); that is, the disciples of the Arhat (named) 
Correct Measure (Sammita); 4) school of the Dense Forest (Sandagairika), which 
takes its name from its residence’ 38 . 

According to North-western sources, the four sub-schools appeared during the 
third century EP. However, if the birth of those sub-schoools was caused by different 
interpretations of the Abhidharmapitaka, as is claimed by Paramartha 39 , their 
appearance must date to the first century BCE or CE, as the development of the 
Abhidharma could not have existed before then 40 . 

Before tackling the situation of the four sub-schools in detail, it is useful to 
summarise the ideas concerning the origin and development of the Vatslputriya school 
by means of the following table: 


35 Bareeu, Secies, p.U5. According to Vinitudevu, the Sammitiyas were sub-divided into three sub- 
schools: Kiurukullakxs, Avanlakas and Valsiputriyas. Thus, at that time, these last were considered as a 
suh-school of the Sammitiyas. Tar anal has History of Indian Buddhism, p.340; Bu-ston, History of 
Buddhism II. tr. Obermiller, p.100. 

3f> Bateau, Series, pp,il5-‘i6'. Religions, p.R5..Cf. also id., 'Une confusion entre Mahasamghika el 
Vatsiputriya', JA, 1953, pp388-406. 

37 Lamotte, History, p.531. 

38 Tr after Demieville, L’origine’ pp.58-9. 

39 On the biography of Paramartha. cf. below, 'The translator of the Lit erh-shih-erh ming-liao lun 
AO Cf. Bareau, Secies, pp.121, 127, 128, 130. 
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Parinirvana of the Buddha 
100 I 
or t EP 
110 I 


I I 


Sthaviras 

3rd C. 


Mahasamghikas 


EP 




— 

Dharmottariyas 



1st C. 

Bhadrayantyas 


3rd C, E.P. — Vatsiputrlyas 

BCE 

Sammitiyas 

Avantakas 


or CE 

Sannagarikas 

Kurukallakas 


1. THE SAMMITIYAS 

Among the four sub-schools which emerged from the Vatsiputriya school, that of the 
Sammitiyas is most noteworthy. It was the most developed sub-school in India, 
perhaps in the seventh century CE, despite its possible appearance later than the other 
sub-schools* 1 . Its founder, according to Bhavya, was the Arhat Sarhmita whose history 
is not known. According to Bareau, the meaning of this name is not established since 
there are various spellings of it: 

1) SammatTyas: those who live in accord, or those who should be respected. 

2) Samitiyas (Pali): those who are assembled or equal. 

3) Sammitiyas: those who have a correct measure, or the equal 42 . 

The school appeared between the second century BCE and the first century CE 43 . 
The main reason for the schism of the Sammitiyas among the Vatsiputrlyas, 
according to Vasumitra, was because of the divergent explanations of those who, later, 
were to form the three sub-schools based on the following stanza: 

‘Being delivered, one regresses again. 

The fall comes from covetousness; one can return. 

The obtaining of security and joy, such is happiness. 

Following the practices of happiness, one reaches happiness’ 44 . 

The Sammitiyas, according to K’uei-chi, explained that to ‘the four fruits ( phala) 


41 According to the lists by the Slhaviras and Bhavya, the Sammitiyas appeared after the 
Dharmottariyas and Bhadrayantyas; the lists of the Mahasamghikas in the Sariputrapariprccha and 
Manjusripariprccha: after the Dharmottariyas and Bhadrayantyas and before the Sannagarikas (the list in 
the Sariputrapariprccha gives the date of the 3rd centry EP), the Pali and Sammitiya lists: they appeared 
last in relation to the other three sub-schools. Cf. Taranatka's History of Buddhism in India, pp.339-40; 
Lamotte, History, pp530-6. 

42 Bareau, Secies, p.121; Demieville, 'L’ortgine’, p.59. 

43 Bareau, Sectes, p.121. 

44 Ibid n pp.I22-3. The importance of the stanza obliges us to reproduce its Chinese translation: 

iSAU-aLit 

aunt*# 

Cf. K'uei-chi, Iptlisc. 230b, 1, 2. 
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correspond six kinds of person: 

1) he who is delivered {vimukta}, that is, the ‘Stream-winner’ ( srotaapanna ) who has 
obtained deliverance ( vimukti ); 

2) he who goes from family to family ( kukamkula ), that is, he who is aiming for the 
second fruit; 

3) he who has obtained the fruit of a single rebirth ( sakrda- gamin}, 

4) he who has only a single interval ( ekavicika}, 

5) he who will not return again {anagaminj 

6) the Arhat. 

The first line of the verse ipada) indicates the one who is delivered but who can 
regress to delusion. 

The second line indicates he who goes from family to family; the fourth person, who 
can regress due to craving ( kdma), and the third person, who will return to this world. 
The third indicates the fifth person (who will not return to this world), and the fourth 
line designates the Arhat MS . 

Basing ourselves on the Tridharmakasastra (abbrev. TDS, T XXV, 1506) and the 
Sammitlyanikayasastra (abbrev. SNS, T XXXII, 1649), we can ask ourselves a question: 
is it possible that one of the causes of the scission between the Sammitlyas and the 
Vatsiputrlyas could have been the difference in the lists of the Sravaka fruits, the 
Vatsiputrlya list consisting of 29 categories 46 while that of the Sammitlyas contains 
only ten or eleven categories 47 ? 

The presence of the school is proved by two inscriptions: one in Mathura, from 
the Kusana period (second century CE) 48 , the other at Sarnath, from the Gupta period 
(fourth century CE) 49 . The first attests the installation of a statue of a Bodhisattva 
dedicated to the Sammitiya monk's, at the Sirivihara, made by a monk whose master 
was Dharmaka. The second bears witness to the presence of Sammitiya masters 
otherwise known as VatsTputriyas (acaryanamparigrahe Vaisiputriddnam). 

It was around the third or fourth century CE that the Sammitlyas became so in¬ 
fluential and popular that they replaced the Sarvastivadins in Sarnath 50 . That school 
flourished most noticeably in the reign of King Harsavardhana (606-647 CE) 5 '. It is 


45 Bareau, Secies, pp.122-3. 

46 Cf. Thich Thien Chau, *Le Tridharmakasastra'. Ch.1V. 

47 Ibid , Ch.I; below. The Sravaka lists of the Pudgalavadins'. 

48 Bareau. Secies, pJ21; N. Dutt, Bud. Sects, p.194; cf. El VIII, p.172: Sahni, Catalogue oj the Museum at 
Sarnath, p30, H. Sasiri, El XIX, p.67. 

49 Luders, 923 of the Sammitiyas at Sarnath. 

50 Bareau, Sectes, p.121; cf. Hullzch. El Ill (Calcutta, 1905-6), p.172; Luders, 923 of the Valsiputriyas and 
id., 923 of the Sammitlyas at Sarnath. 

51 Harsavardhana (606-647 CE) succeeded his father. King Prabhakaravardhana, called Pratapasila, of the 
kingdom of Thanesvar, founded by Puspabhuti. According to Hstiart-lsang, the frontiers of India in the 
reign of Harsavardhana went no further than Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. This king is 
described by Hsuan-tsang as a king in accord with the Dharma. 'He was just in his administration and 
punctilious in the execution of his duties, in his devotion to good works, he forgot to eat or sleep. He 
banned the consumption of animats throughout the five Indias, and forbade killing under the most 
serious of punishments’ (tr. after P. Levi, 'Les pelerins chinuis en |nde\ Presence du Bouddhisme, p,417. 
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said that the king’s sister Rajyasri became a nun ( bhiksunt) in the Sammitiya women’s 
Order 52 . 

According to I-ching 53 , the Sammitlyas were represented in the regions of Lata 
and Sindhu, that is, eastern India 5,1 . 

The importance of the school was very obvious, as Hsuan-tsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim, observed in the second quarter of the seventh century: more than 1,351 
monasteries scattered thoughout nearly all the large regions, sheltering approximately 
66,500 monks. 

The table below, based on information supplied by Hsiian-tsang land the chart in 
Lamotte, History , p.542], gives us idea of the Sammitiya communities’ expansion: 


Cf. T. Watters. On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India I, p344). 

Although Harsavardhana belonged to the Vaisya caste, he was a generous patron of philosophers, poets, 
sages and the religious of Hinduism as of Buddhism. He erected about a thousand stupas on the banks of 
the Ganges, built monasteries in the Buddhist holy places and generously endowed the Mahavihara at 
Nalanda. Owing to his religious policy. Buddhism regained its former vigour. This is proved by the fact 
that in Kanauj (Kanyakubja), Harsavardbanas capital, Hsiian-tsang counted more than an hundred 
monasteries and more than ten thousand Buddhist monks; whereas, two centuries earlier, Fa-hsien had 
only counted two monasteries It was in particular during the reign of Harsavardhana that the Sammitiya 
school flourished the most. 

Cf. N. Dull, Bud. Sects, p.53; L'lnde ciassique li, § 230; Lamotte, History, p. 338-9, L.M. Joshi, Studies in 
the Buddhist Culture of India , pp.32-3. 

52 According to Bana, in his Harsacarita. Rajyasri (c. end of 6th cent, or beginning of 7th cent. CE) 
was the younger daughter of Emperor Prabhakaravardhana, called Pratapasila, and Queen Yasomali. This 
king was a sun-worshipper and skilful warrior who vanquished the Hunas of the North-west, the Gurjara 
king of Rajputana and the lords of Sindhu, Gandhara, Lata and Malava. Rajyasri was intelligent, cultured 
and actively interested in Buddhism. She married Grahavarman, the son of Avantivarman of the Mau- 
khari family of Kanauj. Her husband was soon killed in a plot hatched by the Malava king and Rajyasri 
was herself imprisoned in Kanau j, her feel in fetters. At the time when her brothers Rajyavardhana and 
Harsavardhana were involved in military operations against (he Hunas of the North, King Prabhakara- 
vardhana died. Harsavardhana, who had not joined the battle with his brother, returned to the capital. 
Rajyavardhana, on the way to attack the Malava king, was killed by the Gauda king Sasanka 
Harsavardhana was then able to mount the throne. His friend, Kumaragupta, the Malava king's son, 
rescued his sister Rajyasri. 

Once released from prison and informed that her husband Grahavarman had been killed, Rajyasri 
entered the Vindhya forest and decided to commit suicide. Harsavardhana set out in search of his sister, 
found her in the forest before she could lake her life and persuaded her to abandon her decision 
Rajyasri then became a nun in the Bhiksunt Samgha of the Satnmitiyas (after the article ‘Harsavardhana 
and Harsacarita' by N. Dull in his Mahayana Buddhism, London 1978, pp.48-50; cf. Harsacarita, Ch.VlII, 
English tr. by Cowell and Thomas; cf also L.M. Joshi, Studies in the Buddhistic Culture of India pp,32-3). 

53 I-ching (634-713; 635- says Takakusu) is the foremost of the great Chinese pilgrims in India. He was 

born in Chih-li i£$ft , near Peking. When seven years old, he entered a monastery and, at the age of 
fifteen, resolved to go to India. He embarked on a Persian ship at Yang-chou and stayed ten 

years in India. Returning to Lo-yang in summer 695, he brought back 400 works composed of 500,000 
ilokas. From 700 to 712 he translated 56 works consisting of 230 volumes. I-ching died in Lo-yang in 
713 in his 79th year. (Cf. Nan hai chi kuei nei fa chuan rfjT LIV, 2125, 204c-234a; 
the article ‘Yi-tsing’ by Paul Levi, in 'Les pelerins chinois en Inde', Presence du Rouddhisme, pp.432-6, 
L’lnde ciassique II, 2063, pp.407-8). 

54 I-ching, A Record of the Buddhist Religion as Practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (A.D. 
671-695) (abbrev. Record), translated by J. Takakusu, ppXXIV, 14, 20. 
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REGIONS 

NUMBER OF 
MONASTERIES 

NUMBER OF 
RELIGIOUS 

.. Ahicchatra 

10 + 

1,000 + 

2. Kapitha (Sa.mk.asya) 

4 

1,000 + 

3. Ayumukha (in Oudh) 

5 

1,000 + 

4. Visoka (in Oudh) 

20 + 

3,000 + 

5. SravastI 

some hundreds 

very small 


in ruins 

number 

6. Kapilavastu 

1,000 in ruins 

30 

7. Varanasi 

30 + 

3,000 + 

8. Mrgadava 

1 

1,500 

9. Vaisali 

1 

very small 
number 

10. iranaparvata (Monghyr) 

10 + 

4,000 + 

11. Karnasuvarna 

10 + 

2,000 + 

12. Malava 

some hundreds 

20,000 + 

13. VaiabhT (in Kathiawar) 

100 + 

6,000 + 

14. Anandapura 

10 + 

1,000 - 

15. Sindh 

some hundreds 

10,000 + 

16. Aviddhakarna 

80 + 

5,000 + 

(A-tien-p’o-ch’ih-lo 

Indus delta) 



17. Badakshan 

50 + 

3,000 + 

(Pi-to-chih-lo delta area) 



18. A-fan-t’u (Middle Sindh) 

20 + 

2,000 + 

TOTAL 

1,351 + 

66300 + 


These numbers of monasteries and religious inhabitants 
are larger than those relating to other schools of the 
period pertaining to early Buddhism. 


Sthaviras 

401 monasteries 

36,800 religious 

Mahasamghikas 

24 

MOO 

Sar vast ivad ins 

158 

23,700 

Unspecified 

145 

6,700 ” 


728 monasteries 

68,300 religious 
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The important point in Hsuan-tsang’s narrative is that there is no trace of the 
existence of the Vatsiputrlya school, which reinforces the likelihood that the 
Vatslputrlyas were, to a certain degree, eclipsed by the Sammitiyas. This is what is 
known as the Vatsiputrlya-Sammitlya school 55 . On the other hand, being so wide¬ 
spread, the Sammitlyas divided into two sub-schools: 1) the Avantakas, that is, the 
Sammitiyas of Avanta or Avanti residing to north of the Narbada and east of the 
lower Indus; 2) the Kurukulas, that is, the Sammitiyas of the Kuru family, residing in 
Kuruksetra on the upper Ganges, around Sthanesvara 56 . About half a century after 
Hsiian-tsang’s departure from India, another Chinese pilgrim, I-ching, supplies some 
details on the presence of the Sammitlyas. According to him, the Arya-Sammitiya 
school was, at that time, subdivided into four sub-schools which were above all 
represented in Lata and Sindhu; they were also active in Magadha and, a little, in the 
south of India; they co-existed with other schools in eastern India 57 . I-ching notes that 
there were some Sammitlyas in the Sunda Islands and a large group in Champa, 
where they predominated 58 . According to Taranatha, the Avantaka sub-school had 
disappeared by the seventh century 5 *. Only the Kurukula sub-school, which came 
under the influence of the Mahayana in the eighth century, continued until the time 
of the Pala kings (ninth-tenth centuries CE) 60 . 

2. THE DHARMOTTARIYAS, BH ADRAY ANIY AS AND SANNAGARIKAS 

We do not have much documentation concerning the Dharmottariyas, Bhadrayaniyas 
or Sannagarikas, which is why these three sub-schools will be dealt with together. 

a) The Dharmottariyas 

The appearance of the Dharmottariyas may date back to the middle of the third 
century EP. This school, according to Bhavya, took its title from the name of its 
founder, Dharmottara: the Dharma is superior, the superiority of the Dharma 61 , the 
elevation of the Dharma 62 . Dharmottara was a Vinaya master 63 . The causes of the 
Dharmottarlya scission from the Vatslputrlyas may have been: 

1) discontent concerning the Abhidharma of the Vatslputrlyas, according to 
Paramartha; 

2) divergent interpretations among the four sub-schools of the stanza common to the 
school, according to Vasumitra. 

With regard to the stanza common to the Vatslputrlyas, the Dharmottariyas said. 


55 Kosa, Ch.lX, p.232, n.2; Engl tr., p.1360, n.8. 

56 Bareau, Secies, p.122. 

57 Cf. Lamotte, History, p.544-5. 

58 Cf. Bareau, Secies, p.121; Takakusu. Record, p.XXIV 8. sq. 

59 Cf. Bareau. Secies, p.126. 

60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid., p.127; cf. K'uei-chi, Iptllsc, p.234a I. 

62 Cf. Lamoue, History, p.520; Demieville, 'L’origine', p.59. 

63 Bareau, Secies, p.127; cf. Maiiju.sripariprceha. T XIV, 468, 5016. 
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according to K’uei-chi: ‘The Arhat has dharmas of regression (parihani), stability 
(sthiti) and progress; the first two lines of the verse concern regression, the third, 
stability, and the fourth, progress 64 . 

The presence of the sub-school is attested by some inscriptions: 

1) on pillars 8 and 9 of the caitya at KSrle in the second century, marking the 
installation of the pillar with relics by the Thera Satimita, the son of Nanda and 
disciple of a master from the Dharmottariya Community in Surparaka 65 ; 

2) in a cave at Junnar, in mountains of the Bombay region, a dedication concerning a 
cave and a tank, by Patibadhaka Giribhuti Sakhuryani, son of Savagin Yasa of the 
Apaguriyas. These establishments and a nunnery belonged to the Dharmottariyas of 
the town 66 . 

The date of this sub-school’s disappearance is unknown, 
b) The Bhadrayanlyas 

The Bhadrayanlyas seemingly appeared about the middle of the third century EP. 
According to Bhavya, the name BhadrayanTya means: those whose way (y ana) is 
auspicious ( bhadra ) 67 , or the vehicle of the sages 68 . While, according to K’uei-chi, 
BhadrayanTya can be defined as meaning: disciples of the descendants of the Arhat 
Bhadra 69 . 

The causes of the sub-school’s scission may have been similar to those of the 
Dharmottariyas, namely: 

1) dissatisfaction with the Vatslputriya Abhidharma; 

2) divergent interpretations among the four sub-schools of the stanza common to the 
VatsTputriyas. 

According to K’uei-chi, the Bhadrayanlyas explained the common stanza as 
follows: ‘The first two lines of the verse apply to the Arhats, who can therefore 
regress; the third line concerns the Pratyekabuddhas, and the last line the Buddhas 
proper’ 70 . 

The existence of this sub-school is also confirmed by several inscriptions: 

An inscription in the cave at Kanheri, in the reign of Yajnasrt Satakarni (174-203 
CE) 7 *, and two epigraphs in the cave at Nasik which were engraved in the year 19 of 
the reign of Satavahana king Vasisthlputra Puloma (130-150 CE) 72 contain the name of 
BhadrayanTya. One of the inscriptions at Nasik (Luders’ list No.1123) ends by indicating 
the gift of a cave and village of the Pisajipadakas to the south-west of Mount Tiranhu 
(Trirasmi) (Bombay) by Queen GotamI Bala&ri and Vasisthlputra Puloma, lord of 


64 Bareau, Secies, p.127; cf. Ipillsc, 2306. 1, l; Kosa. IV, p.253 ff; Engl u, p.lQGl sq. 

65 Liiders, 1094-5 

66 Ibid , 1152; cf. A.M Shasiri, An Outline of Early Buddhism, p.83, 

67 Bareau, Secies, p.]2S and n.l. 

68 Lamotte, History, p520. Demievifle, 'L’origine’, p_59. 

69 Ibid; cf. K’uei-chi, Iptllsc, 234 a 1. 

70 Bareau, Sectes, p.129 and n.l; cf. KWi-chi, IptHsc, pp.230, 1-2. 

7] Luders, 987. 

72 Ibid „ 1123. 
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Daksinapatha (Dakhinapathesaro), to the Bhadrayaniya Community. 

In the second inscription, still in the cave at Nasik (Liiders* list No.1124), 
Vasisthiputra Puloma orders his Sivikhandila officials from Govrfrdhana 73 to give the 
village of Samalipada to the monks of the Bhadrayaniya school in exchange for the 
village of Sudasana (Sudarsana). These facts inform us that the Bhadrayaniyas had a 
residence at Nasik and were supported by the Satavahana royal family in the 
mid-second century CE. The sub-school flourished equally in Kanheri where a caitya 
(Edders’ list No.987) was constructed and a cave and a water tank (Luders’ list No.1018) 
donated to the Bhadrayaniyas. 

c) The Sannagarikas 

The Sannagarika or Sandagiriya sub-school is considered as the last to have emerged 
from the Vatsiputriyas and appeared in the middle of the third century EP. 

The name of the school has several meanings: 

Sannagarika means ‘those with six (sad) towns (nagara)', 

Sandagiriya, ‘those who dwell on the mountain ( giri ) of brushwood (sanda)'. K’uei-chi 
explains that the Sandagiriyas took their name from their master’s dwelling, a dense 
forest situated near a mountain 74 . 

The causes of the scission of the Sannagarikas or Sandagiriyas from the 
Vatsiputriyas are: 

1) discontent as to the Vatsiputriya Abhidharma, according to Paramartha; 

2) divergent interpretations of the common stanza, according to Vasumitra. 

The Sannagarikas or Sandagiriyas, according to K’uei-chi; interpreted the stanza as 
follows: ‘There are six kinds of wise people (asaiksa), that is, of Arhats, who are 
repectively characterised by regression (parihdni), cogitation ( cetand ), protection 
(anuraksana), stability (sthita), penetration (prativedhana) and immovability (akopya); 
he who is already delivered is the second, he who can regress is the first, he who 
reverts to the passions because of his regression is the third, he who returns is the 
fourth, the third line of the verse concerns the fifth, and the last line the sixth’ 75 . 

No geographical or epigraphical trace of this sub-school has yet been discovered. 
However, it is certain that its followers lived in western India, as did other sub-schools 
of the Vatsiputriyas. The date of its disappearance is equally unknown. 


73 According lo A.M, Shastri. Govardhana is identical to the modern village of Govardhan. Gangapur is 
on the right bank of the River Godavari, about six miles to the west of Nasik. Formerly, it was the 
centre of a territorial division (Bombay Gazetteer XVI, p,541). Cf. A.M, Shastri. An Outline of Early 
Buddhism, p.84, n.4. 

74 Bareau, Sectes, p.130 and nn.l, 2- Demieville, ‘L’origine’, p.59; cf. K’uei-chi, Iptllsc, 234a 1. 

75 Bareau, Secies , p.130 and n.5; cf. K’uei-chi. ipillsc, 230b 2. 
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THE LITERATURE AND DOCTRINE OF THE PUDG ALAVADINS 

A - GENERALITIES 

I. The Pudgaiavadin Tripitaka 

The Buddha did not produce any literary works during his lifetime; he only 
expounded his teaching. His disciples listened to him, learnt his teaching by heart and 
verbally transmitted it to others. It is probable that little use of writing was made in 
India at that time. Furthermore, the oral transmission of knowledge was traditional in 
religious circles. Throughout most of his life, the Buddha carried out his ministry in 
the regions of the Ganges Delta. That is why it is thought that he generally spoke the 
dialects of Magadha, Kosala and others from neigbouring provinces. He was not 
attached to any particular language, as he said: 

T allow, monks, each of you to learn the Word of the Buddha in your tongue’ 76 . 

According to tradition, immediately after the decease of the Buddha, his disciples 
assembled at a Council in Rajagrha in order to recite and fix his teachings in two 
collections, namely, the Vinaya, and the Dharma or Sutras. 

After the formation of the schools, these two collections were established in 
canonical texts, parallel to the output of scholastic works: Abhidharma and Sastra. 
Hence the schools separately elaborated their three collections of Canonical Texts or 
Tripitaka. 

It is probable that the Pudgalavadins possessed a large collection of canonical and 
post-canonical texts in relation to the number of their sub-schools: Vatslputriyas, 
Sarnmitlyas, Dharmottariyas, Bhadrayanlyas and Sunnagarikas, which lasted for about 
fifteen centuries. They possessed large numbers of monasteries and monks in 
comparison to the seventh-century schools. 

Since the SarnmitTya sub-school rapidly eclipsed the mother school, that of the 
Vatslputriyas, and the three other sub-schools which were too small and which left no 
trace of literature, it is difficult to distinguish the SarnmitTya literature from that of 
the other four schools. 

In this sense, the SarnmitTya literature can, in general, be considered as that of the 
Pudgalavadins. 

According to I-ching, the Tripitaka of the Sarnmitlyas contained 200,000 
slokas for a single Vinayapitaka 77 . Hsiian-tsang had brought back fifteen works of 
the Tripitaka of the SarnmitTya school from India, but he did not translate them 78 . 

The Pudgalavadins have left few traces of their literature. Once and for ail, only 
the following four treatises remain: 


76 Vin, Cullavagga V, 33, I. p.139; Anujanarni bkikkhave sakaya nirultiya buddhavacanam pariydpunitum. 

77 J. Takakusu, Record, pp.XXlV and 8. 

78 Walters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India I, pp.20-1. 
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1. The San fa tu lun ^ st jsl **• Tridharmakasastra (abbrev. Tds) (T XXV, 
1506); this is a treatise that systematises the basic doctrinal elements of the 
Ppdgalavadins in general, and the Vatsiputrlyas in particular. 

2. The Ssu a-han-mu ch’ao chieh w at- (abbrev. Ssu ) (T XXV, 

1505); it is probable that this treatise is another version of the Tds since its contents 
are similar to the latter; also, the same title San fa tu s. a- ol (Tridharmaka) is 
indicated in the hist line of the text (Ssit, 156 25X 

3. The San-mi-ti pu /«n « a, » Sammitiyanikayasdstra (abbrev. Sns) (T 

XXXII, 1649); this treatise elucidates in particular the Sammitiya theses of the 
pudgala and intermediate existence ( antarabhava ), as is indicated by the title. 

4. The Lii erh-shih-erh ming-liao lun** -=■ -t- — »/! T »- 
Vinayadvavirnsatividyasastra (abbrev. Lii ming-liao lun ) (T XXIV, 1461); this is a short 
Vinaya treatise pertaining to the Sammitlyas. 

Due to these works, together with the details they supply, we can confirm that 
the Pudgalavadins, like the Sarvastivadins, Theravadins, etc., possessed three collections 
of canonical texts plus some treatises. Here are some justifications of this: 

1. Regarding the existence of the Tripitaka and its significance, the Tds describes 
them under the heading of erudition ( bahukrutata ) as follows: 

‘Erudition ( bahusrutata ) is (comprehension) of Sutra, Abhidharma and 
Vinaya ... Of the three, Sutras, Abhidharma and Vinaya, the Sutras (contain 
the discourses) expounded and approved by the Omniscient One ( sarvajha ). 
The Sutras explain the defilements and purities, illustrate the four Noble Truths 
iaryasatya) and the elimination of countless wrongs. The Abhidharma is the 
exhaustive analysis of the Surras. The Vinaya explains conduct and ceremonies 
leading to purification. These are the three - elements of erudition. Of these 
three elements, the Vinaya especially curbs desire ( kama\ and the Abhidharma 
especially curbs hatred (dvesa). The Abhidharma explains the nature of actions 
(karmabhavaX that is why it can dispel hatred, which is the cause ( hetu) of 
infractions of the discipline ( duhslla ). Through such infractions, one falls into 
the hells. The Sutras especially curb delusion ( moha). They explain the twelve 
factors of dependent origination (pratityasamutpdda)' (Tds, 17a 4-13). 

2. Substantially the same as the Tds, the Ssu also mentions the existence of the 
Tripitaka in the definition of erudition ( bahasrutata), the additional commentary to 
which reaffirms: ‘This is the Tripitaka’ (Ssu, 2b 28). 

3. In the Lii ming-liao lun, the author notes the existence of the Pudgalavadin 
Tripitaka, saying: ‘relying on the Tripitaka, the three studies ( siksa) are established’ 
(Lii ming-liao lun , 665c 14-15). 

At all events, we can confirm that the Pudgalavadins had their own texts, as La 
Vallee Poussin mentions: ‘While we are not willing to maximise the importance of the 
few scriptural texts which affirm the existence of a Self, under the name of 
pudgala (an individual, a person), these texts cannot be ignored altogether. They are 
old; they are no less authentic than the selflessness texts; they are the authoritative 
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texts of the SammitTya sect, an important school* 79 . 

Having affirmed the existence of the Pudgalavadins’ three collections of canonical 
texts, we will examine them in detail, according to the order given by the Tds or Ssu. 

1. Pudgalavadin Sutrapiuika 

Each school, or group of schools, had its own Agama or Nikaya, different from 
those of the other schools and compiled in the language particular to that school 
(Sanskrit, whether more or less hybrid, Gandharl, Prakrit, Pali . . . ). At present, apart 
from the five Nikayas in Pali, we still have the four Agamas in Chinese, and 
fragments of Agamas in Sanskrit 80 . The four Agamas in Chinese were translated 
between the final years of the fourth century and the middle of the fifth century CE. 
There are still no integral studies on the origin of the four Agamas that we possess 
today in the Chinese translation, except for the Madhyamagama ( Chung-a- 
han *1* i*t -fr- , T I, 26 translated by Gautama Sahghadeva between 397 and 398), 
which is presented as the work of the Sarvastivadins 81 . According to Bareau, the 
DIrghagama ( Ch’ang-a-han-h. w -i*, T I, 1, 30 sutras, translated by Buddhayasas 
between 412 and 413) pertained to the Dharmaguptakas; the Ekottaragama 
( Tseng-i-a-han — n ■&- , T II, 125, translated by Gautama Sahghadeva between 
397 and 398) seems to belong to the Mahasamghikas; the Samyuktagama ( Tsa-a~han 
m ** *- , T II, 99, 1,362 sutras, translated by Gunabhadra between 436 and 443) 
probably comes from a school connected with the Sthaviras, the Sarvastivada. 

There is another partial Samyuktagama (Pieh-i tsa-a-han j-i if » w , T II, 
100, 364 sutras), translated by an unknown hand in the year 400 and which pertained • 
to the Kasyapiya school, according to Lamotte 82 . 

Tao-an ut 4c (312-385) 83 , in his preface to the Ssu, confirms that the Ssu or the 
Tds is a summary of the four Agamas or the twelve'sections ( dvadasangaf 4 (Preface 


79 La Vallee Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, pp.133-4. 

80 Cf. Minh Chau, The Chinese Madhyama Agama and the Pali Majjkima Nikaya, pp.19-20. 

81 Ibid , p.18. 

82 fc. Lamotte, History, p.154. 

83 Tao-an it* (312-385), born into a family already famous for its studies of the classics, was 

drawn to Buddhism while still quite young. He studied the canonical texts at Lo-yang, where he also 
took instruction on Buddhism from the best intellectuals who were shortly to become the most respected 

teachers in the whole country, then subjected to the Northern Wei ( it 44 386-416 CE). He invited to 

China many Indian scholars, then settled in Central Asia, to teach Buddhism and translate Buddhist texts. 
Tao-an himself was not a translator or direct collaborator bu'. acted as general manager or adviser playing 

an extremely important part in the translating activities. He wrote several prefaces to translations of that 

time and Kumarajiva called him ‘The Saint of the East’. Cf. Kao V, T L, 2059, 351c 4; E. Ziircher, The 
Buddhist Conquest of China, pp.187-204; Ui Hakuju , Shaku Doan kenkyit 

Tokyo 1956. 

84 The twelve sections including those of the texts of the Small Vehicle ( dvddasahga ) constitute a 
traditional classification of ait the Sanskrit Buddhist texts, which is distinct from another classification of 
texts consisting of only nine sections. They are: 

1. Suttas: discourses by the Buddha and others. 

2. Geyas\ discourses with verses. 

3. Vy akaranas: solemn statements, announcements, predictions. 
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to the Ssu a-han, la). Furthermore, through the additonal commentary on the word 
sutra in the same text, its translator Kumarabuddhi 85 writes: 

‘The Sutras, that is, the four Agamas which are the explanation of the twelve 
sections' (Ssu, 2b 27). However, we have no information enabling us to know which 
kind of Agama is indicated by Tao-an and Kumarabuddhi since there are, in fact, 
many collections bearing the name Agama. What did the Sutrapitaka or the four 
Agamas of the Pudgalavadins contain? Until now we have received no clarification 
and the question remains unanswered. Hence, although the four Agamas which 
Kumarabuddhi indicates are not the four Agamas which exist in Chinese translation, 
it cannot be denied that the Pudgalavadins certainly possessed their own Sutrapitaka. 

Moreover, several titles of discourses appear in the existing treatises, for example: 
Sheng fa yin ching s. s* *p , Aryadharmamudrasutra (Tds, 19a 19) 84 ; Shuo 

ch’u ching «. , Desanasthanasastra (Tds, 19a 23 f (the same two titles exist 

respectively in the Ssu , 4 b 17; 4c 21); Tsui-shang-nu-jen hsin-tn- lo ft *■ tf- * A 
Uttamasirisutra (Sns, 463a 25); Pa-ch’a-yeh-na hsiu-to- lo m. vl w *>■ $ a 
Vatsyayanasutra (Sns, 471a 12), etc 


4. Cathay, stanzas. 

5. Nidanas: introductions of circumstances. 

6. Udanas: elevated utterances. 

7. Ityuktas: ‘Thus has it been said’s. 

8. Jatakay. stories of former births. 

9. Vaipulyay. developed texts. 

10. Adbhutadharmas : stories of marvels 

11. Avadanay. various adventures. 

12. Upadesar detailed explanations. 

The nine sections of the Pali Canon are found in MN 1, 133; AN II, 103, 178; HI, 86, 117; 

1. Sutias , 2. Geyyas, 3. Veyyakaranas, 4. Cathay, 5. Udanas, 6. hivuitakas, 7. Jatakas, 8. Abbhuta- 
dhammas , 9. Vedailas. 

On this sub ject, cf. Lamotte. History, pp.143-8; L'tnde classiquc 11, §§ 1746-2003. 

85 On the biography of Kumarabuddhi, see below. ’The translators of the Ssu u-han-mu ch'ao chieh', 

86 Sheng fa yin ching or Fo shuo sheng fa yin ching 1$TSL%£, T II, 103, 

500a-6, translated by Shu Fa-hu 2 £& ti (Dharmaraksa) of Yiieh-chih origin, born in Tun-huang 

ft* under the Western Chin (Hsi Chin ft* ) dynasty, deals with the following basic points: 

1 Emptiness ( k'ung 3T iunyata), 2. signlessness {> vu-hsiang , asamjha - animitta), 3. wishlessness 

( wu-yu Aft = wu-yiian MM , apranihita ), 4. consciousness is dependentiy originated, that is why it is 
impermanent and empty, consequently pride and immodesty have no basis. 

There is another discourse, the title and contents of which are similar to the former: this is the Fa 
yin ching S’, or Fo shuo (a yin ching IFUtLii; , T II. 104, 5006-c. translated by Shih Hu 

(Dinapala ?). it deals with the following basic points; 1. the nature of emptiness ( k'ung hsing 
, sunyataia), 2. the three doors to deliverance a) deliverance through the concentration on 
emptiness (k’ung chieh t'uo men (£ J ), b) deliverance through the concentration on signlessness 
(we hsiang chieh t'uo men Mt&tyMtT] ), c) deliverance through the concentration on non-action 
(ivu tso chieh t’uo men Aftwatri >■ 

87 According to Leon Hurvitz, Shuo ch'u ching (Desanasthanasastra) is the name of two 

treatises in the Madhyamagama (26-86, T I, 26 562a-566a; 29-110 ibid., 609). The first is similar to the 
Chachakkasutta of MN, No.148. However, in these three discourses there is no passage corresponding to 
that cited. Cf, L. Hurvitz, ’The Road to Buddhist Salvation as Described by Vasubhadra’, JAOS 87, No.4, 
Oct.~Dec 1967, p.439, n.51. 
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On the other hand, owing to several passages from extant texts and also to other 
equivalent sources, in either Chinese or Pali, we can infer the titles of these dis¬ 
courses. The idea of a good life-style without a family is expressed in the Tds, Mb 12: 
‘The peacock ( barhin , mayara ) with majestic wings 
and wondrously decorated green plumage 
will nonetheless never catch up with 
the wild goose (hamsa) in flight. 

Equally, the householder (grin) 

will never equal the monk (pravrajita) 

who lives in serenity, far (from all care). 

Leisurely, seated, he is absorbed in meditation (dhyana)' iS . 

Ssu, 3 a 17-19: 

‘Just as the peacock with the lovely green neck 
Does not equal the wild goose in flight. 

So the layman is not like 

a monk, a sage (muni) who meditates in solitude’ 89 . 

These two passages with the same contents resemble the following passage which 
is found in Pali in the Munisutta of Sn: 

‘Just as the peacock will never attain 
the speed of a wild goose, 

So the householder 

can never resemble a monk, 

a sage meditating in solitude in the forest’ 90 . 

Another example is in Sns, 466c 2-3: 

‘As the T’ien-shi hsiu-to-lo ^«.tr # a 
(Devadutasutra: ‘Discourse of the heavenly messenger’) says: 

"He speaks to King Yania: that person formerly 


88 Tds, 176-12' -Jp # # -fr » & 

* ffe A ft ft ft 
A fc-fo a T' A rLji 

£ Jt it * nq & £ # 

89 Ssu, 3 a 17-19 > 3L £ if -ft } P, 

- -b £ 6 A T fa ft 

90 Sn. 221: Sikhi yatha ntlagivo vihahgamo 

hamsassa nopeti java/n kudacanam 
evam gihi nanukarolti bhikkhuno 
munino viviiiassa vanamhi jhiiyaio li. 

In the Traite I, p.232, there is another verse expressing simitar ideas, the origin of which is unknown: 
'The peacock, (borhin, mayuro). despite its splendid body. 

Cannot fly as far as the swan (hamsa). 

In the same way, the layman (avadaiavasana), despite his fortune and nobility, 

. Cannot equal the monk (pravrajita) whose qualities are prominent’. 
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recognised neither his parents, nor his brothers, etc.; 
he recognised neither merit, nor good, nor bad, etc. 

I wish (Your Majesty) to teach him .. .'" 91 . 

This passage has its equivalent in following Pali passage from the Devadutasutta 
in AN: 

‘Then the guardians of hell hold him by both arms 
and lead him to Yama, the king (of death), saying: 

'This person. Your Majesty, has not respected either his mother, 
or his father, or monks, or brahmins; 
he has not revered the family elders. 

I wish Your Majesty to punish him!"’ 92 . 

The same context, but not word-for-word text, is found in the T’ien-shih 
ching ;*.•<*.*£ (Devadutasutra. ‘Discourse of the Heavenly Messenger’) in Chinese in 
MA (T I, 503c 25} 

The man of King Yama seizes and then leads (the hell-bound) to the king's 
residence and says: "This living being, when he was a man, had no filial piety 
towards his parents, nor respected monks or brahmins; did not practise in 
accordance with the truth, did not perform meritorious acts, did not fear (the 
result) of misdeeds in the future life. May Your Majesty condemn him 
according to his misdeeds'" 93 . 

Another example, in Sns, 463b 11: 

‘The Buddha said: 'The burden is the five aggregates; the bearer is the person’" 94 , 
and Sns, 465b 10: 

‘Basing oneself on the burden, one says that (the bearer of the burden) exists 195 , 
and Sns, 463b 9-12: 

‘Furthermore, some schools admit that the person is different from the five 
aggregates. Why? Answer — Because it is like a person bearing a burden’. 

‘The Buddha said: "The burden is the five aggregates; the bearer is the 
person". Hence, the person is separate from the five aggregates. That is why the 


91 Sns. 446c 2-3: -fci fit i f % 15 bf Sit ' 

92 AN I, 138; ‘Tam tnam bhikkhave niryopdid nand bahasu gahelWt Yamasscl ranno dassenti: Ayam eva 
puriso ameiteyo apetleyo asdmahrw abrahmanho na kute jetihapacayi, imassa devo dandam panel it ti‘ 

There is another discourse also err lilted Devudutasulla. MN, No.130, but in the paragraph expressing 
similar ideas (MN til, 179) the word apetleyo ( . . . oi his father) is missing. 

93 T'Un-shih ching , T I. 26, 50V 25-29. $ e : • 

■ ****ti!Ma* • T-ft*»* * • ****** ' "MR . 

There are other discourses, the contents of which are similar to the passage mentioned, for example: 

1. Tien ch'ang ni-li ching (T 1, 42, 826c-8286). 

2. Yen-lo wang wu t'ien shih chi ching B1 >5 -£ -5- T fit "if (T 1, 43, 8266-829b). 

3. EA, T II 125, 6746-6766 (T’ien-lsi ching ). 

94 Sns, 463 b 11: *11 .5. I* I**;*/,. - *»£ 

95 Sns. 4656 10: 
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person is different from the aggregates’ 96 . 

The three passages above are certainly found in a sutra with a similar title to that 
of the Pali: Bhara(hara)-sutta in SN III, 25, the following sentence of which is 
characteristic: 

The burden is really the five aggregates. 

The bearer of the burden is the person’ 91 . 

The contents of the Sns here are also similar to those of two Chinese translations 
of the Chung-tan eking, *• « , the original texts of which are different: one is in 

the SA (T II, 99, 19a), the other in the EA (T II, 125, 631c) 98 . 

Another example in Sns, 463c 4-5: 

The cycle of birth and death in which all 
living beings turn is without beginning. 

The origin of birth and death is inconceivable’ 99 

This passage recalls the Pali discourse in the Tinakatthasutta in SN (II, 178): 


96 Sns, 4636 12: £-1* > • £-*011*1*Att. ’ 

4:5.it • #■ ’ ***** ’ *»* • 

97 SN III, 25: Bharahave paheakkhandha, 

bharaharo ca puggalo. 

The Tds does not contain any trace of a discourse with a title and contents similar to the Bhara- 
harasutta. In the Sns there is proof of the use of this kind of discourse not only by the Pudgalivjdins 
(Sns, 4656 9-10: ft (-A-) > ( here, indicates the Stimmiuyas or Pudgala vadins) 

but also by other schools which maintain that the person is different from the aggregates (Sns, 4636 9-10: 

. S*rf**4*/v* - #**#*.£* * &**/a»* • 

The Kosa IX, p.256; Eng. tr. p.1328, asserts that the Vatsiputriyas made use of the arguments in this 
discourse to establish the thesis of the pudgala by registering the words of the Vatsiputriyas as fallows: 
‘If the pudgala is not the name given to the elements, it cannot be the bearer of the burden. Why? — 
Simply because it is unheard of’. Whereas the Vijniinakayapadasastra of Devasarman, by refuting the 
thesis of the pudgala, does not mention the status of the discourse as the basic text of the Pudgalavadin 
school. (Cf. Kosa, Introd. — Ftagment of Karikas — Index — Additions). 

98 Here are the two different main paragraphs of these two discourses: 

1) SA, T li, 99, 19 <j 22-24: 

What does the bearer of the burden mean? It is the person with such and such a name, such and 
such a birth, such and such a family, such and such food, such and such pleasant or unpleasant feelings, 
such and such a longevity, such and such a stay, such and such a limited life ! fJfdrA.* * 

dr** * • *»*£ - *»*■!** ’ -4*4.* - * £** ’ -4*4: ’ -4*4:A£. > F*) 

2) SA, T li, 99. 631c *18-23: 

Why it is called the bearer of the burden? The bearer of the burden is the human body with such 
and such a first name, such and such a surname, such and such a birth: (it) eats such and such food, 
possesses such and such pleasant or unpleasant feelings: its life is long or short; that is what is called the 
bearer of the burden, that is the conditions of desire and attachment. It is not separate from craving and 
associated mental slates. That is what is called the condition of the burden ( 

#«!#*»-)-# > Aw±*4L • - ***** ■ ****** * #♦******#*/*» 

**• AfflJtB** **fl***«UMl'tf - £«U*jt8* • 

99 Sns, 463c 4-5. - ± *&*****»*»*. 
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‘Monks, the beginning of the cycle of rebirth of beings is inconceivable. It is 
impossible to discover the first point from which beings, veiled in ignorance, 
fettered by craving, wanders at random from birth to birth.’' 00 . 

This is the same discourse in Chinese: Wu-chih ching jfc « of SA (T II, 99, 
69 b-c): 

‘The cycle of birth and death is beginningless; it is veiled in ignorance, fettered 
by the bonds of craving; in this very long round of rebirth, the origin of 
suffering cannot be known’ 101 . 

The writings of the Pudgalavadins are virtually all lost. Consequently, it is 
difficult to ascertain out what characterised their collections of canonical texts. 
Nonetheless, while waiting for a full comparison Of the Agamas of the 
Dharmaguptakas, Mahasamghikas, Sarvastivadins, etc., we believe the majority of 
main points of the three doctrinal treatises, namely, the Tds, Ssm and Sns, are identical 
; to those of the Pali texts! It is probable that both schools started out from the same 
source for their canons. There are certainly divergencies between the two canonical 
collections of texts of the two schools — Pudgalavadin and Theravadin — over certain 
specific points, but not over general ideas; over the letter but not the spirit. There are 
doctrinal affinities between the two canons. As La Vallee Poussin wrote: 

‘The Pali Canon contains the majority of'documents which are relied on by 
the partisans — heretics in the eyes of the Pali school — on the permanent 
principle and '’docetism'” 102 . 

Hence, we can conclude that the Pudgalavadins not only composed orally but also 
fixed in writing their own Sutrapitaka. 

2. The Pudgalavadin Abhidharmapitaka 

The Abhidharmapitaka played a very important role in the separation of the 
Buddhist schools. Whilst the Sutrapitaka was the joint inheritance of the doctrine of 
all the schools and the Vinayapitaka the rules of the life of the community of monks, 
only the Abhidharmapitaka was the systematisation of the teachings contained in the 
sutras according to the more or less free interpretation of individuals or groups. 
Generally, each school or sub-school had its Abhidharmapitaka in which its doctrinal 
interpretations were delineated and defended. 

Consequently, except for a few schools such as the Sautrantikas and Maha¬ 
samghikas 103 , nearly all the schools compiled their Abhidharma or their sastras to 
illustrate their doctrinal point of view. Several schools possessed a very developed 


100 SN II, 178 (Tinakatthasutta): Anamatajtgayam bhikkhuve samsaro pubbakoti na pannayati 
avijjanivarananam satlanam tanhasarnyojanam sandhavatam samsaraiam 

101 SA, T II, 99, 6% 5-6: Jk ' f# ’ “ 

and SA, T II, 99, 69 c 3-5: j£. - *£ > **»«•?» • 

102 Tr after La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, p.23, n.l. 

103 Lamotte, History , p,181, 
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Abhidharmapitaka, such as the Theravadins lw or Sarvastivadins 105 . 

With regard to the Pudgalavadin Abhidharmapitaka, as things are at present, we 
have not yet found any of that type of text, except for treatises (sastra) which we are 
still studying. However, it is from these treatises that we learn that the Pudgalavadins 
assuredly possessed Abhidharma texts. 

We often find the word Abhidharma in them, such as in the second collection, in 
the Tds (17a 5 ff, 30a 7) and the Sns (2b 28; 15 b 18); in the Lu ming-liao lun in 
particular, the word Abhidharma appears frequently, Also, in this first Vinaya text, the 
Abhidharma is used as a point of reference in the explanations of mental states in 
relation to the observance of the precepts, as it says: ‘The literature of the Vinaya and 
Abhidharma illustrates the correspondence between the precepts (slid) and the man 
who observes them* (LU ming-liao lun, 665 b 18-19) 106 . 

On the other hand, a later tradition claims that the Vatsiputriyas inherited a book 
of Abhidharma in nine parts and, not satisfied with that Abhidharma, the descendems 
of the Vatsiputriyas subdivided into four lesser schools in order to remedy the 
discrepancies of that book. 

It says in the Mahaprajhaparamitopadesa: 

‘Some say: "When the Buddha was in this world, Sariputra, in order to explain 
the Buddha’s words, compiled the Abhidharma. Later, the T’u tzU (Vatsi- 
putriya) monks recited (that work). Until this day, this is what is known as 
the She'li-fu'a-p’n’an *■)*•«*. *(Sariputrabhidharma, T XXVI11 1548) m107 . 

and 

... In the Tu-tzil-erh-a-p'i-t’an (Vatsiputrlyabhidharma), the samyojanas are the 
same, but the paryavasthanas are 500 in number’ 10 *. 


104 The Theravadin Abhidhammapitaka consists of seven books: !. Dhammasaiigani, enumeration of 
phenomena: 2 Vibhanga, classifications; 3. Dhatukatha, discussion of elements: 4. Puggalapshhatti, 
description of persons; 5. Kathavatthu. points of controversy; 6. Yamaka, questions in pairs; 7. Patthana, on 
origination; cf. an analysis of these seven books in Nyanatiloka, Guide through the Ahhidhummo-Pttoka, 
3rd ed, Kandy 1971; A. Bareau, Dhammasangani, annotated tr. Paris 1951, E. Lamotte, History, p.181-4; 
Bareau. Religions, p.95. 

105 cf. above, Ch.t, n.30. 

106 • This stanza and its commentary prove that the Sammitiyas or Pudgalavadins possessed their own 
Abhidharmapitaka. For example, when explaining the stanza, the commentary gives the exact figures of 
the correspondence between the man and the observance of the rules to be observed in order to dispel 
defiled thoughts: 588 (s= 294 defiled thoughts + 294 observances and. in the totality of defiled thoughts, 
the observance in relation to the three worlds 1658 — 972 in the K-imadhatu +■ 544 in the Rupadhatu + 
142 in the Arupyadhitu (cf. Lu ming-liao lun, 6656-c 8). 

107 Trcute I, p.112. 

108 ibid., p.424. This is further proof that the Vatsiputriyas possessed their own Abhidharmapitaka. The 

Tds confirms that there ate 98 samyojanas, latent defilements, the same number as with the 
Sarvastivadins, Kosa, V, p.9 and n.2; Engl, tr., pp.772 and n.2t: The 6 anusayas — raga, pratigha, 
mono, avidya, drsti, viatati — (.Kosa V. p.2. Engl. tr.. p.767) make 10. according to their nature, divided 
into five drslis. They make 98 by counting 36 anusayas in the Kamadhatu, 31 in the Rupadhalu and 31 
in the Arupyedhitu. On the 500 paryovasI bunas, active defilements, cf. P'i-ni-mu clung Jt ,{T 

XXIV, 1463, p.860; Hobogirin, ‘Bonn o, p.124). 

The Pudgalavadins distinguished the latent defilements (anuiaya - samyojana) from the active 
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In Paramartha’S commentary on the Treatise of Vasubandhu’, the information is 
more precise: 

‘Sariputra had developed the Abhidharma in nine parts; that is what is known 
as the ‘Abhidharma of the Characteristics of the Dharma’ (Dharma- 
laksanabhidharma). Rahuia, Sariputni’s disciple, transmitted the Abhidharma to 
the Arhat Vatsyaputra, and the latter’s disciples formed the Vatsiputriya school. 
Then, within three hundred years, from the Vatsiputriya school emerged a 
further four schools: the Dharmottarlya, Bhadrayanlya, Sammitiya, and Sanda 
or Sannagarika. Dissatisfied with the Sariputrabhtdharma, which they 
considered incomplete, they each compiled sastras in order to complete {the 
Sariputrabhidharma] wherever it was deficient’ 109 . 

In fact, there is now in existence no actual Abhidharma book bearing the title 
‘Sariputrabhidharma’ or ‘Dharmalaksanabhidharma’ in nine parts and containing the 
doctrine characteristic of the Vatsiputrlyas, particularly the thesis of the pudgala. 
There is a voluminous treatise in Chinese entitled Sariputrabhidharmasastra, translated 
by Dharmayasas assisted by Dharmagupta in Ch’ang-an -K between 407 and 408. 
The work is divided into four parts and refutes the thesis of the pudgala and 
intermediate existence (antarabham )' l0 . In brief, the Sariputrabhidharmasastra did not 
belong to the Pudgalavadins but most probably to the DUarmaguptakas 11! . 

Thus we can say that, until now, we have only rediscovered Pudgalavadin sastras 
but no Abhidharma texts despite indications that a Pudgalavadin Abhidharma did exist. 

3, The Pudgalavadin Vinayapitaka 

The Vinaya, or Basket of the Disciplinary Code of the community of monks, is 
the collection which preserves the tradition of that community and reflects the 
break-up of the communities into various schools. After the first Buddhist schism 
caused by the dispute over the ten disciplinary usages and dissensions caused by 
doctrinal differentiations, each school retained and developed its collection of 
disciplinary writings (Vinayapitaka). 

Consequently, we possess at present different texts concerning the Vinayapitaka, 
namely: 

a) that of the Theravadins in Pali 112 , 

b) the Chinese translations of those of the Sarvastivadins (T XXII, 1428), 
Mahasamghikas (T XXII, 1425), Mahisakas (T XXII, 1421) and Mulasarvastivadins (T 


defilements (paryavasthana). The former are seeds remaining dissociated from thought, they do not 
involve moral causality and are neutral in moral conflict. The latter are associated with thought and 
participate directly in antagonistic moral forces. (Tr. after A. Bureau, ‘Richesse el diversite de ia pen see 
bouddhique ancienne’. Presence du Bouddhisme, p,459. 

109 Tr. after Demieville, 'L'origine', pp.57-%, 

110 Cf. Bareau, ‘Les origines du Sariputrabhidharmasastra’, Museun LX11, 1-2, pp.5-6. 

111 Cf. ibid., p.26. 

112 The Theravadin Vinayapitaka: Sutlavibhanga, Khandhaka and Parivara. The five volumes edited by 
H. Oldenburg in the PTS edition are well presented. A complete English translation by IB. Horner is also 
published by the PTS. 
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Xlll, 1442 and following), 

c) the Tibetan translation of the latter, 

d) Sanskrit fragments of those of the Sarvastivadins, Mulasarvastivadins and 
Lokottaravadins; also commentaries belonging to the Sammitlyas, Kasyapiyas, 
Mahasamghikas and other undetermined schools 113 . 

As for the Vinayapitaka of the Pudgalavadins, all we can find is a single treatise 
of commentaries, the Lu ming-liao lun, which is attributed to the Sammitlyas. 
However, having the highest number of monks and monasteries of the whole com¬ 
munity which existed for several centuries, and which were also ‘reputed to be more 
attached to the Vinaya than the other Pitakas’ M \ the Pudgalavadins certainly possessed 
a considerable Vinaya collection. The Lit ming-Uao lun commentary supplies us with 
valuable data on this subject. 

I-ching tells us of the existence of a Sammitlya Vinaya which, he says, contained 
30,000 slokas u \ 

& — The Vinaya texts 

Due to the Lu ming-liao lun, we know in detail a certain number of the Vinaya 
texts of the Sammitlyas which contained 420 precepts uttered by the Tathagata as 
well as a Pratimoksa treatise: 

1. P’o-ShU-tOU lU 46- -»t- 

(Vastuvinaya) (Lu ming-liao lun, 6 66a 7): 200 precepts. 

2. Yu-pa-ri-she lu it **.«.*-** 

(Upadesavinaya) (Lu ming-liao lun, 666 a 8): 121 precepts. 

3) Pi-ch’iu-ni lit j e. ** 

(Bhiksumvinaya) (Lu ming-liao lun, 666a 8-9) ; 99 precepts. 

4. Po-lo-t’i-mu ch’a lun « VL L ** 

(Pratimoksasastra) (Lit ming-liao lun, 666a 13). 

Moreover, in this work we find precise ideas of the structure of the Pudgalavadtn 
Vinaya: 

b — The structure of the Vinaya 

The Pudgalavadins divided their Vinaya into nine catgories: 

1. Vinaya of the monks ( bhiksuvinaya), dealing with the rules specific to monks; 

2. Vinaya of the nuns ( bhiksunivinaya), dealing with the rules specific to nuns; 

3. Vinaya of both communities ( hhiksubhiksunivinaya ), dealing with the rules 
common to the monks and nuns, for example, the first parajika, 

4. Vinaya dealing with offences, causes of offences and means of making amends; 

5. Vinaya dealing with doubts, the definitive absence of consciousness or death; 


113 On the Vinayapitakas of the different schools, cf. the analytical description in Lamotle, History, 
pp.165-79. 

114 Tr. after Demieville, L'lnde classique II, § 2317. 

115 Takakusu, Record, pp.XXlV and 8. 
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6. Vinaya dealing with resolutions, ten types of training (saiksa) llt ; 

7. Vinaya dealing with non-resolutions, the spontaneous origin of the 42,000 types 
of training after the end of the formal propositions (karmavacana) 111 ; 

8. Vinaya dealing with applications at a single time, practices for receiving 
ordination, for bathing, etc.; 

9. Vinaya dealing with applications at all times of training that should be 
practised together and at all times (Lit ming-liao lun, 666a 7 - b 11). 


The Pudgalavadin Bhiksunipratimoksa consists of nine categories of precepts and 
seven groups of offences. 


— Five categories of precepts : 

1. Po-lo-i a A (Parajikas) 

2. Seng-ch‘ih-ti Shih-sha ■ ^ (Sanghadisesas) 

3. Po-lo-i-ni-ka sk rft. *r (Parasarnikas) 

4. Po-ti-t'i-sha-ni dL «. -a- k. (Pratidtsaniyas) 

5. Tu-k’a-to « $■ ( Duskrtas ) 


6 offences 
52 offences 
360 offences 
12 offences 
offences 


which are not included in the four preceding categories ( saiksa ) or in the offences 
mentioned in the P’o-shu-tou-lu -4- (Vinayavastu). Cf. Lit ming-liao lun, 

666 b 13-18). 


— Seven groups of offences: 

1. Parajikas : 4 offences leading to defeat. 

2. Sanghadisesas: 13 offences leading to temporary exclusion from the Community 1 ' 8 . 

3. Sthulatyayas (T’ou-lan-chih-yeh *0- a , Lit ming-liao lun , 666c 6}. offences 

not justifying classification in the preceding two groups. 

4. Nihsargika parasarnikas (Ni-sa-ch’i-po-lo-i-ni-k’a *,«♦**_<* i&. je. +r , L it 
ming-liao lun , 666c 8>: 30 offences leading to the relinquishment of objects 
obtained unduly. 

5. Parasarnikas: 90 offences to be declared. 


116 A detailed commentary is lacking. It could be that these are the well-known ten rules of training 
( siksapada or sikkhapadd). The novice should abstain from: 1. taking life ( panitu pitta ), 2. theft 
(adinnadana ), 3. sexual relations ( abrahmacariya ), 4. falsehood (musdvdda), 5. spirituous drinks 
(suramerayamajjaparnddatthana ). 6. meals at the wrong time ( vikalabhojana ), 7. attending worldly 
entertainments (naccagitavaditavisukadassana), 8. the use of unguents, perfume and bodily ornaments 
t mdlagandhavilepanadharanamandonavibhusanatihana ), sleeping on a bed which is too high or wide 
( uccasayanamahasayana ), 10. accepting gold or silver ( jalaruparajalapcligghand'). After Traite 11, p.847, n3. 
Cf. Vvn. 1, pp.83-4; 11, p.2S8; AN 1. p.221. 

117 The commentary merely mentions 42,000 types of training, without any explanation. It couid be 
that there is a link between them and the 42,000 merits (punya) which can purify the defilement of the 
transgression of morality and which are divided as follows: 420 precepts (Vastuvinaya, 200 + 
Upadesavinaya, 121 + Bhiksunivinaya, 99) each of which produces 10 merits; each merit, in turn, produces 
10 good factors (5 faculties ( indriya ) 3 roots (mula) + 2 bodily and vocal observances). That stakes 420 
precepts x 10 merits x 10 good factors = 42,000 merits. Cf. Lit ming-liao lun , 666a 5-14. 

118 The Pudgalavadin Vinaya uses the term sahghddisesa, reconstructed by the Chinese notes: 

seng-ch'ieh-li-shih-sha (Lit ming-liao lun, 666c 5), but not samghitvasesa, often found in 

the Sanskrit texts. 
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6. PratidesanJyas: 4 offences concerning meals not conforming to the rules. 

7. Saiksadharmas (tfsue cui & , Lit ming-liao lun, 666c 1\): offences not 

belonging to the six preceding groups. 

It is noteworthy that the commentary on the text does not give the number of 
articles in the saiksadharma group. Only the number of articles in the main groups 
are stated. There are 141 articles in all. By comparing the number of articles in the 
main categories, other than those of the Pratimoksa, there is no difference between 
those of the various Pratimoksas, except for the Mahisasaka Pratimoksa (T XXII, 
1421) which counts 91 parasarnikas instead of 90. Later, it is in the number of 
saiksadharmas which the schools or sub-schools added separately to the Pratimoksas 
that the latter differ from each other. The following table shows the similarities and 
differences of the number of articles of the precepts in the extant Vinayas: 


Vinaya 
of the 

. 

Extant 
today in 

Number of 

saiksadharmas 

• 

Total of 
precepts 

Pudgalavadins 

Chinese 

unknown 

141 

Theravadins 

Pali 

75 

227 

Mahasamghik&s 

Chinese 

66 

218 

Sarvastivadins 

Chinese 

113 

263 

(Pratimoksa) 




Vaibhasikas 

Chinese 

91 

241 

(Vinaya) 




Dharmaguptakas 

Chinese 

100 

250 

Mulasarvastivadins 

Tibetan 

98 

248 

Kasyapiyas 




Mahisaskas 

Chinese 

100 

251 


{parasarnikas', 91) 

100 

251 


In the conduct and monastic traditions of the SammitTyas, apart from the 
abundance of material found in the Lu ming-liao lun, we have discovered details of 
some of their specific rules: 

‘The lower section of their monastic clothing was cut according to an irregular 
shape; they slept in kinds of enclosures demarcated by ropes and serving as 
communal dormitories ils> . Their robes (ctvara) were made up of 21 or 24 


H9 Bares li. Scales, p.122; J. Takakusu, Record, p.7 
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pieces 120 and their emblems were sorcika flowers like those of the Thera- 
vadins 121 . They draped their upper robe in the manner of Indian women, 
gathering the right edge on the left side and leaving the ends floating free’ 122 . 

In brief, although the texts of the Pudgalavadin Vinaya no longer exist, apart 
from the very informative Lu ming-liao lun, we can conclude that the Pudgalavadins 
possessed a considerable Vi nay api taka. 


U - LANGUAGES USED BY THE PUDGALAVADINS 

The literature of the Pudgalavadins is virtually entirely lost, except for a few post- 
canonical treatises. This is why it is difficult to give an idea of the languages used by 
the Pudgalavadins, particularly to record their writings. 

Furthermore, the history of the Personalist schools lasted for more than ten 
centuries, and their geographical expansion covered alt the regions of India. This is the 
second reason why we cannot determine their method of written expression. A 
well-known Tibetan tradition records that the Sammitiyas used Apabramsa as the 
language of their texts 123 . This language, in fact, appeared before Sanskrit as the 
inheritor of Prakrit which it survived for a few centuries 124 . 


120 There are three kinds of sanghail. the least, middling and best {in quality! each of which are 
subdivided into three: 

1. The least three are made with 9,_11 and 13 bands of material or rags (each band consists of 2 long 
pieces and 1 short one), 

2. the middling three, with 15, i7 and 19 (each band: 3 long and 1 short); 

3. the best three, with 21, 23 and 25 (each band: 4 long and 1 short), the Pudgalavadins used only the 
three best ones. 

The Sarvastivadin Vinaya mentions the three types of sanghctli, whilst the Dharmaguptaka Vinaya only 
mentions the first two; that is, the Dharmagupiakas differed from the Pudgalavadins by not using the 
three best robes. Cf. Mochizuki Shinko ££ fl ft if- , Bukkyo Daijiten ffli dz. ft ^ . vol. V, 3046 abc 

This is the design of a sahvhati consisting of nine bands each of which is made of two long pieces 
and one short one: 



121 Bu-ston, II, p.KX). 

122 Barest). Secies, p.122; Takakusu, Record, pp.66-7. 

123 Cf. PC Bagchi. ‘On the Original Buddhism. Ils Canon and Language", Sino-Indian Studies 11, p,108, 

124 L’lnde ctassique It. § 2410. 
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Notwithstanding, with the literary documentation we have, we can infer that, 
before the fifth century CE, the Pudgalavadins used Middle-Indian dialects, Prakrit, 
Sanskrit and hybrid Sanskrit and, from the seventh century onwards, Apabramsa. 

On the use of languages by the Pudgalavadins before the fifth century CE, we do 
however have some indications. Among the four treatises from which Chinese 
translations were made in the fourth and fifth centuries CE, the Sns, translated in 
385-431 (?) CE, must have been taken from a text written in a Middle-Indian dialect of 
the North-West: either Prakrit, or Apabramsa, but more likely in mixed or Buddhist 
Sanskrit, since the transcription and style appear to be the same as those of the 
languages we find in otheT treatises. 

The Tds, translated in 384-417 CE, and the Ssu, translated in 382 CE must have 
been texts in mixed or Buddhist Sanskrit, a kind of Sanskrit mixing Prakrit and pure 
Sanskrit, as these texts indicate (Siw, 15b 27) 12S . 

As for the Lii ming-liao tun, translated in 568 CE, this was a text in Buddhist 
Sanskrit 126 . On the other hand, the Tds was compiled and preserved in the course of 
the first centuries CE by monks from Kashmir 127 which was the centre of Buddhist 
studies in Sanskrit, not only of the Sarvastivadins but also the Pudgalavadins 128 . 

The above proposition is reasonable since it is progressively confirmed by the 
observations of Orientalists, among whom £. Lamotte is one of the most qualified, 
regarding the use of languages by Buddhists throughout the centuries some hundreds 
of years after the decease of the Buddha at the beginning of the Common Era: 
‘During the last centuries of the ancient era, the Buddhist literature used only 
Middle-Indian Prakrits: MagadhI, North-Western Prakrit (Gandhari) and Pali. During 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, these Prakrits were strongly rivalled by 
the use of mixed Sanskrit Finally, from the beginning of the Gupta dynasty (fourth 
cent. A.D.), Buddhist Sanskrit, which was relatively correct, finally replaced the 
Prakrits and mixed Sanskrit. However, this final stage of evolution had been 
developing since the second century AD n during the period of the great Kusanas’ 129 . 

Hence, it is probabie that the Pudgalavadins used Apabramsa and mixed Sanskrit 
for their canonical writings. Nonetheless, in the present state of our knowledge of the 
Pudgalavadin literature, a firm conclusion cannot be reached. 

B - THE PUDGALAVADIN TREATISES 

All that we have today on the literature of the Personalist schools of early Buddhism 


125 Cf. the preface of the Ssii composed by Tao-an i!t£ la 15, and the preface to the Tds by 
Hui-yuan ft Ut. in the Ch'u san tiang chi chi ife ■E./S.'iJ.ft (abbrev. Chu) X, T LV, 2145, 
73a 22, 23. It is not certain whether the word fan. % indicates only the Sanskrit language and not all 
Indian languages, namely, hybrid Sanskrit, Prakrit, etc, because at that time Chinese knowledge of Indian 
languages was not precise. 

126 See below, The language and translation of ihe Lu ming-liao iun. 

127 The Tds must have been brought to China by Gautama Sahghadeva, a native of Kashmir. 

IK Tprandlhe's History of Buddhism in India, pp.71-2. 

129 Lamoue, History, p.583, 
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amounts to four works: 

L The San fa tu /«« =.**.»* , Tridharmakasastra, T XXV, 1506. 

2. The Ssu a-han-mu ch'ao chieh « , T XXV, 1505. 

3. The San-mi-ti pu lun =. m &. *v ** . Sammitlyanikayasastra, T XXXII, 1649. 

4. The Lu erh-shih-erh ming-liao lun 4* — ■+• — V) T **- , Vinayadvavimsati- 

vidyasastra, T XXIV, 1461. 

They will be studied one by one under the following headings: 

1 — Title 

2 — Author, commentator and translators 

3 — Date 

4 — Language and translation 

5 — Contents 

6 — Original school 


I. THE SAN FA TU LUN 


I - TITLE 

The San fa tu lun m. & /Jl ** (Treatise on the Three Dharmas) is a treatise of 
about fifteen pages and 223 questions and answers, in the Taisho Shinshu Daizo- 
kyd je. At tjh m, » (abbrev. Taisho or T) (Vol. XXV, No.1506, pp.ISc - 30a). 
The reconstruction of the title in Sanskrit is tridharmakasastra 130 . 

It consists of a systematic elucidation of essential ideas disseminated in the 
Agamas* 31 . It deals with three doctrinal points based on the theme: ‘Knowledge (jhana) 
of the Good ( kusala ), the Bad (akusala) and the Support ( nisraya ) constitutes the 
Dharma access ( dharmaparyaya ) leading to the Supreme Good’. 

The treatise is entitled Tridharmakasastra because it deals with elements of the 
teaching which are three in number. Not only are the three points — the Good, the 
Bad and the Support — dealt with in the three main chapters, they are also dealt with 
in the nine sections each time they need to be defined. Consequently, the author 
endeavoured to compress or expand the traditional elements of the teaching and only 


130 Cf. Bunyu Nanjio, A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the Buddhist Tripilaka (abbrev. 
Nanjio), Oxford 1883, p.280. Repertoire du Canon bouddhique stno-japonais, fascicule annexe du Hobo- 
girin (abbrev, Hobdgirin, Rep.), rev. td., Paris and Tokyo 1978, p.128 

131 Cf. the preface to the Tds composed by Hui-yuan in the Chu, X, T LV, 2145, 73« 3 and the 
preface to the Ssu, T XXV, 1505, la 6-8. 
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retained groups of three. For example, instead of counting five aggregates ( skandha\ 
he retained only three: form ( ritpa ), the formations ( samskara) and consciousness 
( vedand, samjha, vijnana ) 132 ; or else he added another. Nirvana — the oneness of the 
two (Nirvana with a remainder and Nirvana without a remainder)' 11 — so as to get 
the number three 134 . 

II - THE AUTHOR, COMMENTATOR AND TRANSLATORS. 
a. The-.Am.hpr 

The Taisho edition only mentions the name of the main translator, Gautama 
Sanghadeva. However, the notes tell us that the editions from the Yuan (1280-1368) 
and Ming (1368-1644) dynasties mention the name of the author: the Venerable 
Shan-hsien ( tsun-che Shun-hsien ¥ * ^ R ) 135 . In the preface to the Tds written by 
Hut-yuan M, Ol , the name of Shun-hsien is also found 136 . 

If the translation from Sanskrit into Chinese by Gautama Saiighadeva and 
Hui-yiian is correct, the author’s name can be reconstructed in Sanskrit as Giri- 
bhadra 137 or Parvatabhadra, etc., but not Vasubhadra as is often done' 38 . There is no 
doubt over the word hsien which translates bhadra , as there are in fact several names, 
such as Dharniabhadra ( Fa-hsien st it ), Gunabhadra (A 'ung-te-hsien 
Jfianabhadra ( Chih-hsien V w ), Sahghabhadra (Chung-hsien jp *• ), etc., the second 
part of which ( bhadra ) is also translated by hsien V: , So there remains only the word 
vasu, the Chinese translation of which should be ‘shih’, as in the translation of the 
name of Vasubandhu, which is shih-ch’in it . Vasu cannot be translated by 
shan which has a different meaning. The hypothesis of the mistaken transformation of 
the character shih * into that of shan by the copyists cannot be excluded, but 
neither can it be fully asserted. 

Leaving aside the Sanskrit reconstruction ‘Vasubhadra’ which may correspond to 
the Chinese transcription P’o-su-pa-to ml p* (Ssu, 1 b 5) which, as the name of 
the author, appears several times in the Ssu, the text related to the Tds. We will first 
of all attempt to justify the reconstruction Giribhadra from the name Shan-hsien 

We know that there was a sub-group of the Vatsiputrlyas called Mahagiriyas, that 
is, those who reside on great mountains imahagiriV^ and that there was an Arhat 
whose disciples had formed the Bhadrayaniya school in order to complete the 
Vatsiputrlya Abhidharma 140 . 


132 Cf Tds, 25 b 9. 10. 

133 Cf. ibid. 24o 23-29. 

134 Cf. ibid., 22a 16. 

135 Cf. ibid.. 1-V n,14. 

136 Cf. the preface to the Tds in Out X, T LV. 2145, 73 a 8 sq. 

137 Cf. Nanjiu. p.28tt 

138 Cf. Hobogifin, Rep. p.128. 

139 Bareau, Secies, p.128. 

140 Ibid■ Demieviite, ’L’origine’, pp.23, 58. 
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Through such information, we can infer that the author of the Tds was Giri- 
bhadra ( Shan-hsien ii» w- ), a Vatsiputriya master, named Bhadra, who lived in the 
mountains (giri). (This kind of name was popular, particularly for eminent monks). 

Nonetheless, the Ssu cites different authors’ names: Po-su-pa - t'o & ** re 

(Ssu, lb 5), or Po-su-pa-t'o Jfc at re (ibid., 5c 21) or Po-su-pa-tu & ntc A. 

(ibid., 86 27), whose Chinese translation by Kumarabodhi or Tao-an is Chin-hsien 
4- vt- Ul , and not Shan-hsien a* m- . This leads us to another supposition: the 
translator of the Ssu, by defining the name vasubhadra ‘the sage (bhadra) precious 
as goods (vasu = ts’ai-wu w ) of which gold (chin ) is the most valuable 

element’, orally translates Chin-hsien . Since the phonemes of the Chinese 

words chin tfr and chin Ar are the same, it was probably through a misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning of the word chin 4- that the copyist, instead of copying the 
character chin A: , copied the character chin 4- ; therefore, the name of the author 
was Chin-hsien -*- *• . (It should be noted that Kumarabodhi did not know Chinese). 

All the difficulties with the problem of the reconstruction of the name and 
history of the author oblige us to retain that name as it is mentioned in the texts of 
the Ming w and Yuan dynasties, and in the preface to the Tds by Hui-yuan, that 

is, Shan-hsien . 

According to the writings of Hui-yuan, Saiighasena ( Scng-ch’ieh~hsien <# ■»» A ) is 
the commentator of the Tds. Saiighasena was certainly a Buddhist of the Great 
Vehicle. We cannot be sure whether he was a monk or merely a devout layman since, 
in the San fa tu thing chi su #*- jsl it , he is called a monk (bhi- ksu) li2 , 
while in the San fa lu lun hsii &. «r A - , he is called a Buddhist layman 143 . 

Nonetheless, his name Saiighasena shows that he probably was a monk. 

Only a few tines describing the portrait of this commentator are found in the 
preface to the Tds by Hui-yiian: 

. . . there was a Mahayanist iayman who was called Sunghasena. He con-' 
sidered the work of Shan-hsien u* as (a work in which) the idea is pro¬ 
found and simple, but its expression still hidden. That is why he retained the 
chapters and phrasing of Saiighasena or Shan-hsien for the teaching, and 
commented on the text to widen its sense, fie greatly emphasised the 
(doctrinal) elements in order to develop their meaning. To comment on those 
which are still obscure does not seem possible. Since this commentary was 
made, the light of the Way (shines) on the worid. Such is Sahghasena’s feat of 
teaching’ 144 . 

This description, however, is not enough reason to conclude that Gautama 
Saiighadeva personally knew Saiighasena in India or that Hui-yuan wrote those lines 


141 Ssu, 4a 12. 

142 Cf, Chu X, T LV. 2145, 73 b 2. 

143 Ibid.. 73u 11-12. 

144 Ibid., 73 a 8-10 
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Through such information, we can infer that the author of the Tds was Giri- 
bhadra ( Shan-hsien Uj w- ), a Vatsiputriya master, named Bhadra, who lived in the 
mountains (giri). (This kind of name was popular, particularly for eminent monks). 

Nonetheless, the Ssu cites different authors’ names: Po-su-pa- t'o a- ^ « ps 

(Ssu, 1 b 5), or Po-su-pa-t'o Jfr hl re (ibid., 5c 21) or Po-su-pa-tu #• m. A. 

(ibid., 86 27), whose Chinese translation by Kumarabodhi or Tao-an is Chin-hsien 
- w Ul , and not Shan-hsien o< k- . This leads us to another supposition: the 
translator of the Ssu , by defining the name vasubhadra ‘the sage (bhadra) precious 

as goods (vasu = ts’ai-wu 4* ) of which gold ( chin ■&= ) is the most valuable 

element’, orally translates Chin-hsien ifcr it- . Since the phonemes of the Chinese 
words chin and chin dtr are the same, it was probably through a misunder¬ 
standing of the meaning of the word chin ■&- that the copyist, instead of copying the 
character chin , copied the character chin -4- ; therefore, the name of the author 
was Chin-hsien w . (It should be noted that Kumarabodhi did not know Chinese). 

Alt the difficulties with the problem of the reconstruction of the name and 
history of the author oblige us to retain that name as it is mentioned in the texts of 
the Ming vi and Yuan dynasties, and in the preface to the Tds by Hui-ytian, that 

is, Shan-hsien . 

According to the writings of Hui-yuan, Saiighasena (Seng-ch’ieh-hsien & ) is 
the commentator of the Tds. Saiighasena was certainly a Buddhist of the Great 
Vehicle. We cannot be sure whether he was a monk or merely a devout layman since, 
in the San fa tu thing chi s. jsl m. it , he is called a monk (bhi- ksuY 42 , 
while in the San fa iu lun hsii 5 . a- a » , he is called a Buddhist layman 143 . 

Nonetheless, his name Saiighasena shows that he probably was a monk. 

Only a few lines describing the portrait of this commentator are found in the 
preface to the Tds by Hui-yuan: 

. . . there was a Mahayanist layman who was called Sunghasena. He con¬ 
sidered the work of Shan-hsien w as (a work in which) the idea is pro¬ 
found and simple, but its expression still hidden. That is why he retained the 
chapters and phrasing of Saiighasena or Shan-hsien for the teaching, and 
commented on the text to widen its sense. He greatly emphasised the 
(doctrinal) elements in order to develop their meaning. To comment on those 
which are still obscure does not seem possible. Since this commentary was 
made, the light of the Way (shines) on the world. Such is Saiighasena’s feat of 
teaching’ 144 . 

This description, however, is not enough reason to conclude that Gautama 
Sahghadeva personally knew Saiighasena in India or that Hui-yuan wrote those lines 


141 Ssu, 4a 12. 

142 Cf. Chu X, T LV, 2145, Tib 2. 

143 Ibid.. Tba 11-12. 

144 Ibid., 73 a 8-10. 
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» ** (Aryavasumitra [bodhisattva] sangitisastra, 10 fascicles, T XXVII, 

1549), and Dharmanandln ( T an-mo-nan-t’i * # ** i* )' S2 had published two 
Agamas (the Madhyamagama and Ekottaragama), the Abhidharma, Vibhasa 
( Kuang-shuo & «. ) and the Tridharmakasastra (San fa tu s. nt &_ ) entailing more 
than an hundred myriad words. However, their translations were deficient. 

At that time, political troubles were common. Furthermore, Tao-an, the great 
Buddhist scholar, was already dead. There was no competent person to tevise and 
correct the translations. 

Later, Sanghadeva, accompanied by the sramana Fa-ho *= from Chi-chou 153 , 
went to Lo-yang r» where he stayed for four or five years in order to revise and 
explain the translations which had already been made. Fa-ho asked Sanghadeva to 
publish the texts of the A-p'i-t’an w n. * (Abhidharma, T XXVI, 1543) and the 
Kuang shuo chung ching Jk ut a# 154 . 

In the sixteenth T’ai-yuan year (391 CE), Sanghadeva crossed the (Yang-tzu 

>x. -sf-) river and went to the South where Yao-hsing wt 9* had mounted the throne 
and where Buddhist affairs flourished. Sanghadeva was invited by Hui-yiian to stay in 
the Lu-shan A a. to translate the canonical books. That same year, he translated the 
Abhidharmahrdayasastra (A-p’i-t’an hsin lun w k. * ^ a ) and the Tridharmaka¬ 
sastra ( San fa tu lun *. & jSl ** ) on the belvedere of Pan-jo (Prajha). 

In 397 CE, the first Lung-an «- * year, he went to Chien-k’ang & 
(Nanking * ), the capital, and was greatly admired by the king, the mandarins 

and nobles of the Chin -h- court. A devout Buddhist, the high mandarin Wang-Hsiin 
3L & , invited Sanghadeva to stay and teach the Abhidharma in the monastery 
which he had built. On that occasion, Wang-Hsiin invited the sramana Shih Hui-ch’i 
*9 it 155 and forty other monks to stay in the same monastery. It was in 
Wang-Hsiin’s T’ung t’ing JR * monastery that Sanghadeva was asked to translate 
the Sanskrit texts. He then translated two large works: the Tseng-i a-han 
ching r# — w « and the Chung a-han ching f w 4- is (Madhyamagama), 
with a carefully composed group. There were: the sramana Sangharaksa ( Seng- 
chieh-lo<h'a -ft * *i ) 156 , a monk from Kashmir who read the Sanskrit text, the 


152 Dharmanandi (Tan-mo-nan-t'i ) was a monk from Tukhara and probably a native of 

India. An Agama specialist, he reached Ch'ang-an in 384 CE and translated five works into Chinese. Cf. 
Kao, T L, 328b-c; Bagchi. op. tit., p,157; Shih, op. cit, pp.48-51. 

153 The sramana Fa-ho, a native of Hu-peh iSfldt , was a childhood friend of Tao-an. He was 
well-versed in the sacred literature and, after Tao-an’s death in 385, he continued the work of correcting 
the translations of canonical lexis with foreigners such as Gautama Sanghadeva. Cf. Bagchi, op cit., p.336, 
n.l; Kao V, T I, 2059, 254a. 

154 According to Bagchi, this is the Abhidharmavibhasa, T XXVIII. 1547. Cf. Canon bouddh., p.162. This' 
treatise is attributed to Sahghabhadra. There is another translation, made by Buddltaraksa, of this text 
recited by memory by Sahghabhadra in 383 at Ch'ang-an. Cf. Shih, op. cit., p.53, n.1%. 

155 Shih Hui-ch’i (337-412) was both the younger brother and disciple of Hui-yiian 

tinder the direction of Tao-an. He was probably a collaborator in the field of Chinese language rather 
than a copyist for Gautama Sanghadeva. He lived for 76 years and predeceased Hui-yiian. Cf. Kao VI, T 
L. 2055, 361b. 

156 On the biography of Sangharaksa, cf. Kao I and IV, T L, 2059, 329a and 361a. 
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sramana Tao-tsu 157 from Yii-chou W who wrote the Chinese; Li-pao ^ * and 
Tang-hua & re, ,5X from the kingdom of Wu were the translation copyists. 

The final days of Gautama Sahghadeva’s life are still unknown to us. 

Sanghadeva’s translations in China can be divided into two periods corres¬ 
ponding to two different dynasties; 

I. In the first period (385-391 CE) under the dynasty of the Early Chin (Ch’ien 
Chin Hr ■» 350-391 CE), at Lo-yang, Sanghadeva translated the following three works; 

1. The A-p’i-t’an pa chien tu t*r n. * ^ A. (Abhidharmastaskandhasastra 
or Abhidharmajnanaprasthanusastra); 

2. The A-p’i-t’an hsin lun n it * *.* t* (Abhidharmabrdayasastra), this is 
the first translation of this work; 

3. The Pi-po-sha-a-p'i-t’an • * tt w » # (Abhidharmavibhasa or 

Kuang shun chung ching /A ul w (lost). 

II — In the second period (391-398 CE), under the dynasty of the Eastern Chin 
( Hsi Chin & * 317-420), in the Lu-shan and Chien-k’ang, Saiighadeva translated Five 

works in one hundred and eighteen fascicles. 

1. The Chung a-han ching «t* n ■&- m (Madhayamagama, T I, 26); 

2. The Chung i a-han ching — i°r -A- (Ekottaragama, T II, 125); 

3. The A-p’i-t’an hsin lun » a c « a (Abhidharmahrdayasastra, T 
XXVIII, 1550); 

4. The San fa tu lun «. a* ol u* (Tridharmakasastra, T XXV, 1506); 

5. The Chiao-shou pi-ch’ii-ni fa at te. s± (lost), 

It is therefore Gautama Sanghadeva who translated and checked these eight 
works in all. According to the Hobogirin t only five works exist in Chinese in the 
collections of canonical texts. 

ii) Hui-yiian and his career in Buddhist literature 

Hui-yiian a, it (334-416 ?) I5S , whose appelation was Chia it, was born in 334 CE in 
Yen-men ^ n .He was a keen student of Confucianism and Taoism. At the age of 
thirteen, he accompanied his uncle to study at Lo-yang and Hsii-ch’ang it- * . At 
twenty-one, he went to hear Tao-an propound Buddhism and became his disciple. At 
twenty-four, Hui-yiian began to give lectures on Buddhism, particularly on the 
doctrine of ‘Reality’ ( bhutalaksana ? satyalaksana ?) in Buddhism. In 365 CE, 
Hui-yiian was thirty-two and had lived in the company of Tao-an for more than ten 
years. He accompanied his younger brother Hui-chih, who was also a disciple of Tao- 
an, to the South. On their way, they stayed for a time at Hsiang-yang jl . Later, 


157 For the biography of Tao-vsu , cf. Kao Vt, T L, 2059, 361A. He was a disciple of Hui-yiian 

who. in 419. completed the catalogue of the Chung ching mu lu Cf. La 

Concentration de la marche herolque (Suramgamasamadhisutra), Lr. E. Lamotle, p.76. 

158 Li-pao and T'ang-’nua Alt the copyists cannot he found in the list of monks by 

Ch’en-yuan £$42 . Shi xhi i nien lu f?Peking 1964. 

159 Cf. Kao VI, T L. 2059. 357c-361i; Ziircher, Buddhist Conquest , p.240 sq. W Liebenthal, ‘Shih 

Hui-yuan's. Buddhism’, JAOS 70, 1950. He should not be confused with Hui-yiian (523-592) who 

iived under the Sui ft dynasty. 
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Hut*yuan settled in the Lu shun, where he remained for thirty years, Lo-yang being a 
place of retreat much appreciated for its picturesque ness and the beauty of its 
mountains. It ws there that, in 391 CE, he invited Gautama Sanghadeva to come and 
translate the A-p’i-t’an hsin lun w Jt * Hr (Abhidharmahrdayasastra, T XXVIII, 
1550) and the San fa tu lun at at (Tridharmakasastra, T XXV, 1506). 

In 393 CE, Hui-yuan sent his disciple Fa-lin to the West to search for 

approximately two hundred canonical texts. In 402 CE, when he was sixty-nine years 
old, he founded the Society of the White Lotus (Po-lien she & a. ) with 123 
members, with the aim of practising the teaching of the Pure Land school (Ching-t’u 
tsung tf- -£■ ). He had corresponded with KumarajTva on the doctrine of 

emptiness ( sunyatdvada ). 

His life came to a peaceful end in Lo-yang in 416 CE 160 . His portrait can be 
summarised as follows: ‘Hui-yuan was a typical Chinese scholar who converted to 
Buddhism’ 161 . He was not, in fact, a translator but a commentator famous in Buddhist 
literary history. He wrote and translated (in collaboration with Gautama Sanghadeva) 
some thirty works 162 , the most important of which are: 

1. The San fa tu lun m. s* ol ** (Tridharmakasastra, T XXV, 1506); 

2. The A-p'i-t'an hsin lun f*r «. * '<-• ik (Abhidharmahrdayasastra, T 
XXVIII, 1550); 

3. The Chiu-mo-lo-shih fa-shih ta-i xi, & a. it ** (T XLV, 

1856) 163 . 

Among the shorter works by Hui-yuan, his preface to the Tds is important for an 
understanding of that text. It gives us information on the history of Gautama 
Sanghadeva as well as on that of the translation of the Tds. 

Ill - THE DATE 

In ‘L’etat actuei des etudes bouddhiques’, Paul Demieville wrote: ‘India has no history, 
and as regards the beginning of Buddhism and the first period of its history, it would 
be better to admit straight out that we are still reduced to hypotheses’ 164 . 

In attempting to find the date of the Tds, we get a similar impression, and there 
is nothing we can do but try to guess from a few vague pointers. 

The Tds consists of two parts: one is the original text by Po-su-pa-t’o 
jg. *■ jck. rt , and the other is the commentary by Sanghadeva. That is why two 
dates need to be determined for the two parts. 


160 His longevity is indicated by variants: 82, 83, 84 years. Cf. Cli'en-yuan fifcis , op. cit., p.6, 

161 Cf. P. Demieville, ‘La penetration du bouddhisme dans la tradition philosophique chinoise’, Cahiers 
d’histoire mondiale 111 (1956), pp.23-4; repr. in Choix deludes bouddiques, Leiden 1973, pp.241-60. 

162 On Hui-yiian’s works, see R.H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, pp.100-1. 

163 The Hdbogirin. Rep., p.247, only mentions two works: the Abhidharmahrdayasastra (T XXV1H, 1550) 

and the Chiu-mo-lo-shih fa-shih ta-i 9^A. (T XLV, 1856), 

164 Tr. after P. Demieville, ‘L’etat actuei des etudes bouddhiques’. Revue de iheologie et de philo- 
sophie XV, 62, p.4 
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If we retain the hypothesis according to which the Tds is the work of the 
founder of the Vatslputriya school, we can infer that the original text was composed 
in the third century EP at the earliest, and more probably towards the beginning of 
the Common Era, that is, at a time when the Tripitaka had already been formed (the 
existence of the terms Sutra, Abhidharma and Vinaya as well as extracts in the text 
prove this) and the Vatslputriya school was sufficiently stable and flourishing for it to 
provoke strong controversy over the theory of the pudgala and other theses specific 
to that school. 

As for the date of the commentary, it might be located shortly before 383 CE, at 
the time of the arrival in Ch’ang-an of Sanghadeva, who may have studied the 
teaching under the direction of Saiighasena and brought the treatise to China. 

All this is mere hypothesis. 

IV - THE LANGUAGE AND TRANSLATION 

It is probable that the original text of the Tds was in Sanskrit or hybrid Sanskrit, a 
kind of Sanskrit mixing Prakrit and pure Sanskrit. In Hui-yiian’s preface to the Tds, 
we find: 

‘At that time, Sanghadeva held the text in Sanskrit (?) 16S and translated it into the 
language of the Chin -h- , ' 66 . Equally, in the text of the Ssu, the contents of which 
are similar to the Tds, there are indications according to which that text was also in 
Sanskrit (?) U1 . However, according to Bareau, the difficulties with the Chinese 
translations of the Tds, as well as the other related texts, the Ssu and Sns, could well 
explain in part that they were compiled, not in Sanskrit, a language familiar to 
Chinese Buddhists of the period, but in highly hybridised Sanskrit, or Prakrit. 

With regard to the form of expression, the Tds was written in prose in the form 
of questions and answers, except for short verses in the introduction, at the beginning 
of the work, and a few stanzes here and there in long passages. This style of dialogue 
between master and pupil probably originated in debates and was popularised in the 
first centuries after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, when the tradition of oral 
transmission of the holy teachings was still preserved. The Milindapanha, part of the 
Abhidharmakosa, and of the Vimuktirnargasastra, etc., are also in the form of 
dialogues. Dialogue language is characterised by simplicity and clarity so as to 
elucidate philosophical problems and polemics. Furthermore, the author and com¬ 
mentator were faithful to this tradition, always using, in all the answers, two methods 
of expression: l) the condensed teaching for whomever can reach understanding 
through condensed teaching, 2) developed teaching for whomever can reach 
understanding through developed teaching 148 . There is always a sentence which sum- 


165 See above, n.125. 

166 Cf. Chu X, T IV, 2145, 73a 22-23. 

167 Ssu, 156 27: fan pen ft 

168 Petakopadesa II, p.30: ‘uggahanlelannu and 'nevo\ 
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marises the explanations as a conclusion to each heading 169 . 

It is in the part on the developed teaching that the commentator often used 
well-known examples to illustrate abstract philosophical ideas 170 . 

Moreover, a comparison between the two translations, the Tds by Gautama 
Sanghadeva and the Ssu by Kumarabodhi, enables us to think that there was a 
rearrangement of the doctrinal elements and a perfecting of the style of the text, 
made by Gautama Sanghadeva in collaboration with Hui-yuan 171 . 

2. The Translation 

The Tds was translated in the Lu shan in 391 CE, during the sixteen year of the reign 
of Emperor T’ai-yuan *. ut. , under the dynasty of the Eastern Chin <& -a- 384-417 

CE), a period of acclimatisation of Buddhism in China 172 . This translation belongs to 
the early period of the translation of the Buddhist Canon into Chinese 172 . At that time, 
the majority of Hinayana texts, namely, the Agama, Abhidharma and Vinaya, were 
translated in China 176 . 

With regard to the translating technique, this is still the period when translations 
of canonical texts were undertaken by a group of people. The translation groups were 
well organised, and they were later helped by the emperors of the Sui ?* , Tang % , 
etc., dynasties. It was Hui-yuan and his community who had invited Gautama 
Sanghadeva to translate this work. Gautama Sanghadeva translated orally into the 
language of the Chin -a- (Chinese). Hui-yiian’s preface does not mention the names 
of the collaborators but, reading between the lines of this preface by Hui-yuan 175 , it is 
clear enough that the latter was probably Sanghadeva’s main collaborator in respect of 
the field of language and Chinese Buddhist terms, and that his disciples served as 
copyists. 

As for Sanghadeva’s translating technique, it is mentioned in the preface to the 
Tds and that to the Abhidharmahrdayasastra, T XXV111,1550: ‘Although the characters 
are not difficult, the form does not harm the expression of ideas. Basing himself on 
the essentials, he rejects literary research. He takes account only of the original 
meaning’ 176 * and, ‘Deva then took the Sanskrit text and translated orally into the 
language of the Chin * . When he encountered difficult passages, he retranslated 
them three times’ 177 . 

However, when comparing it to other Chinese Buddhist translations of the same 


169 Cf. Tds, 166 13-16, 

170 Tds. 18c 17-21. 

171 Cf. Thien Chau, ‘Le Tridharmakaiastra', Chap.l. 

172 Cf. Arthur P. Wright, Buddhism in Chinese History , London 1959, repr. New York 1%5, p.42 sq. 

173 Cf. G.H. Sasaki, 'Hinayana Schools in China and Japan’ (Presence du Bouddhisme), France- 
Asie 153-7, p.500 sq. 

174 Ibid., p.499 sq 

175 Chu, T LV. 2145, 73a 1 sq. 

176 Ibid., 73a 23-24. 

177 Ibid., 72c 26 sq. 
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period, such as those by Kumarajiva 17 * and Fa-hsien t* as i?v , we can see that the 
translation of the Tds by Gautama Sahghadeva contains several inexact and erro¬ 
neous doctrinal terms, apart from mistakes which may have been made by the 
copyists, engravers and printers in the course of time 180 . 

On the whole, despite the defects of Sahghadeva’,s translation, the form is light, 
elegant and rhythmic in the prose and verses. Compared to the translation of the 
Ssu by Kumarabodhi, most of which is unclear and the style of which is heavy, 
neither polished nor rhythmic, this translation is better since it was realised under 
more favourable conditions: the translators knew the languages and doctrines well. 
Gautama Sahghadeva frequently recited the Tds and his knowledge of the Chinese 
language was good after having lived in China for so long and travelled widely; 
Hui-yiian, his collaborator, was a scholar of the time. 

It seems that Hui-yuan himself, having compared the Tds translation to other bad 
translations of the time, was satisfied with the work he had written: 

‘From the rise of the Han at dynasty until this Chin dynasty, among the 
famous sages, whether religious or lay, who studied and appreciated the holy 
Canon in order to disseminate Buddhism widely, numerous works were tran¬ 
slated. (However, in their translations), the style masked the ideas or the 
meaning overwhelmed the words. On comparing this translation to others, tt 
surpasses the early works. If the sages of the future were to know the Chin -*• 
language and Sanskrit and were good translators, they would be able to find 
the correspondence of the two texts to judge the contents of this translation’ 181 , 

V - THE. CONTENTS 

The Tds consists of three volumes containing three chapters each with three sections. 


178 Kumarsjiva (344-413) was born into a family living in Kuda, his father being Indian and his 
mother a princess of Kuca. He entered a Buddhist monastery at the age of eight. He studied in Kashmir 
and became a famous scholar in Central Asia. Kumarajiva arrived in Ch'ang-ati in. 401 CE, where he 
worked until 412 and probably died in 413. He translated 106 works into' Chinese. 

Cf. Kao It, T L, 2059, 330a, 333«; K. Chen, Buddhism in China , ppRl-3; P.C. Bagchi, Canon bowidh. t, 
p,j78; R. Shih, op. cit , pp.60-81. 

179 Fa-hsien was born in 340; his family name was KungJI , from Wu-yang m the 

command post of P’ing-yang drnfr , a region now Known as Shan-si. In order to save him from the 
death that had overtaken his three elder brothers, his parents put him in a monastery. When he was 
nearly sixteen, he left Ch’ang-an for India. Accompanied by four colleagues, his journey lasted fifteen 
years (399-413). The main object of this first-generation pilgrimage was to look for texts on discipline 
(Vinaya) which were then lacking in China. He was not their translator. Later, Pa-hsien went to 
Ching-chou and died to Hsin ssu ^ at the age of 86. He left a long account of his travels 

through various kingdoms ( Kao-hsing fa-hsien chuan, T LI, 2085). 

Cf. Kao 111, T L, 2059, 337b-338t>; R. Shih, op. cit., pp.108-15; E. Chavannes, 'Voyage de Song yun dans 
i'Udyina et le Gandhara’, Appendice. BEFEO III, 1903, pp.435-6; H.A. Giles, The Travels of Fa-hien, 
London 1877, rev. ed. 1923; KA, Nilakatvta Sastri, Fa-hien, the Chinese Pilgrim, pp,441-2. 

180 Cf. Thien Chau, ‘Le Tridharmakasastra', Chap.I. 

181 Chit X, T LV. 2145. 73« 24-29. 
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CHAPTER ONE: THE GOOD (KUSALA ?) 

(Vol.I, II, 15c 7 - 21 b 25; verses + questions 1-88) 

The first chapter begins with an introduction in verse and prose, in which the purpose 
for which the work was composed is indicated. It is clear that the author, like the 
Buddha, envisages helping living beings to eliminate ‘the innumerable sufferings 
caused by rebirth’ 182 by explaining the Buddhist teaching to them. The author probably 
takes as his basis the main theme of this teaching, which amounts to this affirmation: 
It is knowledge ( chio it, , jhana ?) of the Gpod (te , kusala ?), of the Bad ( e 
jr , akusala ?) and the Support (< -»■ , nisraya ?) (which) is the Dharma access 
(dharmaparyaya) leading to the Supreme Good’ 183 , Nirvana. At question 6 (16a 7), the 
Tds really explains the Good which is related to the qualities and spiritual assets and 
designates as such merit ( punya ), means ( updya ) and the fruit ( phala ). 

First section. Merit (punya) 

(Vol.I, 16a 12 -186 18) 

I — Merit (punya) constitutes the first condition of the Supreme Good: 

1. Merit (punya) consists of three elements: 

— Giving ( ddna ), with reference to the conduct of. oneself and others. It consists 
of three factors: 

a. the relinquishment of possessions (dhonaparitydga)\ 

b. the will to give (cefand) 184 ; 

c. non-intimation ( avijnapti) m . 

There are three kinds of gifts': 

1. The gift of the Dharma ( dharmadana)\ 

2. The gift of fearlessness ( abhayadana ); 

3. The gift of objects (dmisadana). 

The fruit obtained by the accomplishment of meritorious action together with the 
others is greater than the fruit obtained by accomplishing it alone. Pure giving is 
giving accomplished in total purity of causes and conditions. 


182 Cf. Tds, 15c 7. 

183 Ibid., 15c 21: shan sheng . Kumarabodhi’s translation: Chiek-t'uo ( Ssu . li> 16). 

184 AN II, 415: T declare, monks, that will is action. Having willed, one acts with body, speech and 
mind’ (cetanaham bhikkave kammam vadami; cetayitvd kammam karoli kayena vacaya manasa). Kosa III, 
1: ’Volition is mental action; it gives rise to two actions, bodily and vocal action' (celana manasam tajje 
vakkaya-karmani, p.2, n.2; Engl tr. p.552). 

185 Wu chiao fait. (avijnapti = non-intimation, non-manifestation, etc.), this is the old translation 

(prior to Hsiian-isang), whilst the ‘new translation’ of avijnapti is wu-piao (without externaiisation). 

According to Lin Lu-kouang, Sahghadeva translated avijnapti by wu-chiao && (also in the 
Abhidharmasara by Dharmasri), as did Narendrayasa (6th c.) in the commentary by Upasanta; Dharma- 
gupta and Dharmayasa, the translators of the Sariputrabhidharma, did the same. The definition of it is 
different from that of the Sarvastivadins, here it means the moral character or wish which precedes 
intention and will in the relinquishment of possessions. Cf. E.J. Thomas, The History of Buddhist 
Thought, p.229; T. Stcherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism, pA and n.4. 
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2. Morality ( sila ) is intimation by the body and speech in a positive sense; it is de¬ 
fined as ‘leading others, not harming others and increasing the good’. The first two 
characteristics are aimed at eliminating wrong actions of body and speech 186 . The 
continual growth of these two characteristics, even during sleep, constitutes the third 187 . 

3. Cultivation (bhavand ), or mental development, is compared to the action of 
perfuming.sesame seeds with flowers or services rendered to the king who in return 
necessarily gives a reward. It includes: 

a) The four absorptive meditations (dhyanii), named after what they obtain; 

1. the discarding of desire {kamaY, 

2. the discarding of discursive thought (vicarti); 

3. the discarding of joy (prlti}, 

4. the discarding of suffering and happiness ( duhkhasukha). 

These correspond to the four stages of the world of form (rupadhatu) m . 

b) The four immeasurables ( apramana ), the spheres of action on living beings, 
which are immeasurable : 

1. Goodwill (matin}, 

2. Compassion (karund}, 

3. Altruistic joy (mttditd), 

4. Equanimity ( upeksa ) 189 . 

c) The four formless attainments ( drupyadhatusamdparti}. 

1. The sphere of the infinity of space ( akasdnantydyaiana ); 

2. The sphere of the infinity of consciousness (vijndndnantydyatana}, 

3. The sphere of nothingness (akimcanydyatana}, 

4. The sphere of neither-perception-nor-non-perception (naivasamjhdndsamjha- 
yatana)' 90 . 

II — The Roots ( mula ). 

The word root, the origin of all (means) leading to the Supreme Good, is synonymous * 
with cause (hetu). By dealing with the roots in the context of the Good (kusala), the 


186 Cf. MN I. 415-17, 

187 Morality, in the sense given by the first two characteristics, is taken generally; however, the third 
characteristic expresses the specific Vatsiputriya theme: see below, ‘Secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins’. 

188 This is meditation (dhyana) classified according to various mental states, in relation to the four 
stages of the rupadhdtu. Cf. DN 1, 73; II. 186, 313; MN I, 139, 181, 276: SN 11. 210; V, 307-8; Kosa VIII, 1 
sq. Meditation in five divisions is based on texts such as AN III, 63. Cf. Dhammasahgani, 160-75. 

189 The four immeasurables (aprumona) are practices added to those of the thirty-seven auxiliaries of 
enlightenment ( bcdhipaksika, DN II, 119-20). They enable good attitudes to be acquired with regard to 
beings but do not form part of the way of transcendental accomplishment which leads to enlightenment 
(cf. DN III, 233). They are also called the four divine abodes (brahmavikara). Cf. DN 1, 250; MN II, 76; 
AN II, 130; IV, 330; SN V, 115; Kosa VIII, § 29: '. . .They are called apramdnas because they apply to 
an immeasurable number of beings, drawing after them an immeasurable merit ('outflowing fruit’) and 
producing immeasurable (retributive) results’ (Pruden, p.1264). 

190 These four attainments (samapalti) are mental stales in respect of the four abodes of the gods of 
the arupyadhdiu. Cf, DN I, 34, 112; MN 1, 41. 159-96; AN IV, 433. 
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Tds tackles only the three good roots: the absence of craving (atobha), hatred (advesa) 
and delusion (amoha) m . 

The influence of the roots is very strong. The absence of craving increases giving, 
the gift of objects, the deed of leading others, the absorptive meditations and the 
abandoning of the bad. The absence of hatred reinforces morality, the gift of 
fearlessness, the deed of not harming others, the immeasurables and patience. The 
absence of delusion develops cultivation, the formless attainments and erudition. 

In this sense, the roots, like the roots of a tree, support good conduct and become 
the power (bola) of the spiritual life. 

Ill — The Absence of the bad ( apdpa ). 

The absence of the bad is a collective term to designate: 

1. Patience (ksanti) is a twofold quality: it consists of patience towards oppression 
caused by the potency of wealth, pardon for wrong actions by the poor, and 
endurance of suffering provoked by inanimate phenomena such as cold, heat, hunger, 
etc. The analysis of things which engender anxiety according to the law of causes and 
conditions ( hetupraiyaya ), reinforces endurance. Patience, in this sense, comprises 
knowledge (jnana)' 91 or right view isatnyagdrsti). 

2. Erudition { bahusrutata ) is wide knowledge of the Sutras, Abhidharma and Vinaya. 
He who can destroy craving, hatred and delusion in himself is erudite. Hence, he who 
is knowledgeable of the Tripitaka is erudite because his three bad roots are eliminated. 

3. Non-illwi!l {avyapada) consists of three factors: 

a. the friendship of virtuous people ( kalydnamitra) is an indispensable condition 
of the pure life ( brahmacarya ); it is communion in goodwill (maitri), skill 
( kausalya ) and capabilities ( samarthya ), of the preceptor (upddhyaya), 
disciples (antevasin) and co-disciples {sabrahmacdrin) m , 

b. true mastery of thoughts, identical to concentration (samadhi), means: the 
stopping of perturbing thoughts and ideas; the elevation of a weak, soft and 
unenergetic thought. The protection of a balanced thought to maintain the 


19] These three good roots (kuiaiamula). corresponding to three bad roots ( ah.usalam.uia ) (cf. DN III, 214; 
AN I 263), in the sense of negation of the latter, constitute the origin of the good. AN I, 230: tin imani 
bhikkhave kusalamulani. kalamani tint? alobho kusalamulam, adoso kuxalamulam, amoho kusalmulam. imani 
kho bhikkhave tint kusalamuldni Cf. MN 1, 49, 489. 

192 Kosa VI, § 26: ‘Immediately after duhlche dharmajhanaksdnii there arises a dharmajnana having as 
its object the duhkha of the kamadhalu' (cf. Pruden, p.945). 

193 In the Meghiyasutta (AN IV, 354-8). the Buddha commends to Meghiya the important role played 
by a good friend. The good friend constitutes the first of five conditions, namely: (1) good friend 
(kalyanamitto), (2) morality (siiava), (3) serious conversations which help to open the mind (yayam katha 
abhisallekh'tka celovivaranasappdya), (4) purposeful vigorous deportment (araddhaviriyo viharatt), (5) 
wisdom ( panhdva ), in order to attain liberation. 

SN I, 87-8: ‘The whole of this religious life, Ananda, is good friendship, good companionship and good 
association’ ( sakalam eva h'idam Ananda brahmacariyan yad idam kalyana miitatd kalydna sakdyata 
kalydnasampavahkala). On the seven qualities of a good friend, cf. AN IV, 32; Vism I, 98. 
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function of the mind. 

c. the right path ( pralipad ), considered as the means which amount to the three 
preparatory practices (prayoga) and lead to the other shore of the flux of 
existence: 

1. the virtue of asceticism (tlhutaguna) m , aimed at distancing oneself from 
inhabited places and opening oneself to serenity and simplicity, consists of 
twelve practices: 

I — The practice- of . wea ring, robes m ade, from tags-.collgct&d f ram 

heaps of ordure ( pantsukulika) 

II — That of possessing only three robes (traicivarika}, 

III — That of wearing coarse robes (namatika), 

IV — That of being content with any seat ( yathasamstarika ); 

V — The practice of . living in a itanqnil _place ( aranyaka ); 

VI — That of sheltering under a tree ( vrksamula X 
VII — That of living in the open air ( abhyavakasika ); 

VHI — That of sitting correctly {naisadika')™ ; 

IX — The practice of alms-seeking ( pindapaiika >, 

X — That of eating only one meal (ekasanika ?) l% ; 

XI — That of not eating broth in the afternoon ( khalupascadbhakti- 

ka ?)’ 97 ; 

XII — That of living in a cemetery (smasanika) m . 


194 Tds, 176 13-14: shan-hsurt chi shih ching po i -fr-ii) if Si $ A , and ibid., 17 b 15: ching kung 

te 1? . These comments enable us to reconstruct the Sanskrit Ahutaguna behind the Chinese' words 

shan-hsun and to translate them by ‘virtue of asceticism' or 'quality of discarding (impurities!’ or 

‘quality of purification'. 

Dhutaguna is often found in Sanskrit works, especially those of the Sarvisitvidins, namely: 
Mahavyutpatti, p,49; Dhatmasamgraha, p.63 with lists of twelve articles, whilst dhutahga . the article of 

purification, is used in the Pali texts. According to the Vistn (p.fil), dhutahga means: (1) the practices 

observed by a monk practising austerities with a view to purification (sabbd'neva pan’etdni tena tena 
samadanena dhuiakilesalta dhutassa bhikkhuno angani), (2) knowledge, derived from those practices, of 
the purification which dispels defilements ( k'Uesadhunanato va dhulan ti laddavoharam hanurn ahgam 
etesan ti dhutahgani): (3) those practices constitute the path leading to the discarding of defilements 
(dhutani ca tani patipakkhaniddhunanato angani cu paUpauiya li pi dhalangani). Cf. Vin. V, p.193; 
Thomas, The History of Buddhist Thought, p.23, n.l, 

195 Although the words ching tie (Tds, 17c 22) are translated as 'sitting correctly', the 

commentary in 'he Tds (18a 3-7) enables us to interpret this practice as being that which consists of 
sleeping sitting up but never lying down (naisadika, Pali nesajjik'ahga) 

196 The words i shih — 'ft' (Tds, 18c 8 15) with the commentary: ’ kX & $ 

£ ’ 44. — "ft (Tds, 18a 14-15) enables us to understand that this practice is identical 

to that which consists of sitting down only once for a meal iekasanika), 

197 Tds, 18a 8: kuo chung pu yin chiang iS 'f' 'F 44 , This practice may mean that which consists 

of refusing al) food after the meal-time (khulupaicadbhakJika, Pali khalupacchabhattika). 

198 There are other lists of twelve ascetic practices in the original Sanskrit texts (cf. L. Li-kouang, 
L’ Aide-memoire, p.87, n.l), but they do not always give'the elements in the same order and they often 
cite different terms (cf. L’indc classiq ue II, 5 2371 (p.599): Fo shuo shih-erh t'ou-t'i ching 
fa tit+ —®ft& , Dvadasa -d ha tas ui ra, T XVII, 783. pp.7206-722a. 
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2. Restraint of the faculties ( indriyasamvara ); this is control of the sense 

faculties, non-deterioration, protection and submission of the 
faculties. Furthermore, restraint of the faculties means perception 
accompanied by correct reflection ( yonisomanaskara ?) lw ; 

3. Adjoining concentration (upacarasamddhi ?) 200 is preparatory practice 

(prayoga) in the stage of vision (darsanabhumi). It is in this con¬ 
centration that, through correct reflection, one gradually examines 
the truth and obtains a clear comprehension ( abhisamaya ) 201 of it. It 
is divided into three steps: 

a) patience (ksanti), in which the practitioner profoundly penetrates the 

reality of compounded things: 

b) name ( nama ), in which the mind of the practitioner becomes imper¬ 

turbable in correct reflection. 


The list of thirteen practices in Vistn, p.59. pamsukulika, tecivarika, pindapatika , sapu- 
danacarika, ekdsanika, pattapindika, khalupacchdbaltika. arannika, rukkhamulika, abbhokdsika, 
sosanika , yathdsanihatika, nesajjika . For details, cf Vism, p.45 xq.; MUindapanhs, p.345, 
Vimuktimargaxasira, Chieh t'uo lao lun ., T XXXII, 1648, p,4046 27; N. Dull, Early Monastic 
Buddkism, pp. 153-8. 

199 Tds, 186 2, 14, 15: cheng ssu-wei iL S '14 can be translated as ‘correct reflection’. However, the 

context and the mechanical and erroneous translation by K,utnarabodhi'. yin hsing -ki 4t practice of 
sensual misconduct (£,««, 5c 13, 16, 18), enables us to guess the Sanskrit word behind the translation: 
yonisomanaskara (lit. yoni vulva): reflection coming from the source or womb, profound reflection. See 
below, The Ssu a-han-mu c.h'ao chieh'. It is synonymous with yonisovikalpa Us opposite is ayoniso- 

manaskara or ayonisomanasikdra (cf. MN 1,7). MN 1, 294: ‘Friend, thete ure two conditions through which 
right view arises: the voice of others and profound reflection’ (dve kho dvuxo paccaya sammaditthiyd 
uppaddya: parato ca ghoxo ca manasikaro). Cf. AN I, 87; SN I, 105. Petakupadesa, I: ‘What is called 
profound reflection within oneself is that which conforms to the doctrine taught (by the Buddha) and is 
not drawn to external objects (ajjhatam yoniso manasikaro nama yo yal hades tie dhamme bahiddha 
arammanam anabhiharitvd yoniso manasikaro ayam vuccati yoniso manasikaro). 

Kosa II, 24 (Engl tr. p.190): ‘Manasikaro is the modification ( abhogo ) of the mind (celas)\ in other 
words, ‘to bend’ or ‘to apply’ the mind towards an object ( alambane cetassa avarjanam avadhdranam). 
[Manasikaro is explained as manasah karah or manak karoty avarjayaii] 

Yoniiomanasikara is one of four things which are necessary and favourable to the development of 
wisdom and stream-entry (sot a p patti ), namely, sappurisasamvesa (association with virtuous persons), sad- 
dhammasavanam (hearing the wonderful Dharnma), yonisomanastkiira (profound reflection), and dham- 
mdnudhammapalipalii (practice of the Dhainma and its corollaries). DN III, 227; MN II, 17; SN V, 345-411. 

200 Tds, 186 7.; Tds. 1 86 8-9 Ssu , 4 a 2-3. & & < Chin T ing , 

The Sanskrit term upacarasamddhi here indicates the degree of concentration just preceding entry 
into any meditation ( dhyana or samddhi) and corresponds to the context of the Tds and Ssu, which is 
why it has no connection with access concentration ( upacarasamddhi ): ‘the mind becomes concentrated on 
the level of access through the discarding of obstacles’, in the heading ‘the two kinds of concentration’ in 
the Theravadin Vism. Cf. The Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga), tr. Nanamoli, p,13I. 

20! Translates the words chert chih shih Hi, (Tds 186 14). This true comprehension is certainly 

identical to total penetration ( abhisamaya) of the four noble truths, since the term abhisamaya is 
frequently found linked to the four noble truths ( arydbhisamaya ). Sn 758: fe ve saccabhisamayanicchata- 
parinibbutd. Vism, 690; dukkham parinhabhisarnayena abhisameti, samudayam pahandbhisamayena 
abhisameti, maggam bhdvandbhisamayeaa abhisameti , nirodham. sacchikiriydbhisamayena abhisameti. 
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c) perception (hsiang is , samjha) or clear comprehension; this includes 
the stage of the supreme worldly dharma ( laukikagradharma ) since it 
is so with the perception of the Buddha. 


Second section : Means (upciya ) 

(Vol.l, 186 20 - 20 a 27) 

The second question in the first chapter dealing with the Good ( Icusata ) explains 
means (updya) which include morality (slid), superior calm ( uttarasamatha ) and 
wisdom iprajha). 

I — Morality (sila). 

Morality is divided into two categories: 

1. Natural morality (shou-sheng chieh t 1 A , prakrtisila 7) 202 , which includes 
the precepts which are not connected with the path and transcendental fruits 
(lokuttaraphala). 

2. Morality of release ( ch'u-yao chieh nihsaranasila ) 203 which is 

composed of what pertains to three factors of the Noble Eightfold Path ( arya- 
stahgikamarga). Consequently, it consists of: 

a. Right speech ( samyagvdc ); abstention from slander ( paisunyavada ), harsh 
speech ( parusyavada ), falsehood ( tnrsavdda ) and frivolous speech ( sam - 
bhinna prat a pa); 

b. Right action ( samyakkarmdnta ): abstention from taking life ( pranatipata ), 
theft (adatiadand) and sensual misconduct ( kamamithyacara ); 

c. Right livelihood ( samyagdjiva): for monks ( bhiksu ), to live contentedly with 
the four necessities ( nisraya ) 204 supplied by devotees ( updsaka , upasika); for 
devotees, not practising the five types of livelihood which are harmful to 
others, trading in arms, poisons, intoxicants, flesh and living beings 205 . 


202 Here morality which is natural ( shou sheng chieh it d , prakrtisila ?) is indicated. These are 
disciplinary rules of the monks or laity prescribed by the Buddha in order to eliminate bad actions of 
body or speech (see above. First section: merit (punya), heading ’morality {situ)’. 

This idea is identical to prescribed morality { pannauisiia ), but differs from natural morality 
( pakatisila ) in the Pali texts (cf. Nyanatiioka, Buddhist Dictionary). It is differentiated from the morality 
of release (nihsaranasila). 

203 Ch'u-yao chieh ill -S- iK , nihsaranasila , constitutes the morality of release. 

DN II, 123: silam samadhi pahna ca vimutlt ca anutlara, 

anubuddha ime dhamma Golamena yasassina. 

Cf. DN 1, 204, 211, 233-4; AN II, 2; SN II, 81. 

204 These are: 1) alms-seeking (pindapdtika)\ 2) using robes made front rags collected from heaps of 
ordure ( pamsukulika)\ 3) sheltering under a tree ( vrksamulika ); 4) using the concentrated urine of cows as 
medicament (piilimuklabhaisajya). Cf. Vin. 1, 58; L’Inde classique II, § 2370. 

205 The elements 3nd order of the five harmful or forbidden types of livelihood of the Tds are 
slightly different from those in AN II, 208; salthavanijja, sattavanijja, mamsavanijja, majjdvanijja 
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II — Superior calm ( uttarasamatha ?) 

Superior calm is full and complete calm, the eradication of the three bad roots; 
it is the deed of aiming towards the other shore (para) and staying there. It 
collectively designates three factors of the Noble Eightfold Path: vigour ( virya ), 
mindfulness (smrti) and concentration (samadhi). 

1. Vigour (virya) is also the power ( bala ) which designates action conducive 
to the Supreme Good, it consists of: 

a. faith ( sraddha ) which indicates purification ( visuddhi ) — the 
destruction of defilements (dsrava); aspiration; desire and love for the 
Dharma; and determination ( adhimoksa ); commitment to the way; 

b. diligence ( apramdda ) which indicates beginning — beginning to do 
good; exercise — repetition of action; and perseverance — adhering to 
an under- taking; 

c. tenacity ( aprahdna ?) which indicates not stopping, not being repulsed 
and not renouncing, 

2. Mindfulness (smrti) is the absence of forgetfulness regarding the four ap¬ 
plications of mindfulness ( smrihyupasthana) concerning; 

a. inwardness (adhyatmika) — the grasping aggregates (upadanaskandha), 
the elements ( dhatu ) and spheres of one’s senses ( ayatana ); 

b. outwardness (bahya) — others; and 

c. a combination of both — grasping ( upadana ) and non-grasping 
(anupadana). 

Moreover, the three modalities of mindfulness can be realised through the 
elimination of three kinds of passions (klesa), craving (karna), anger 
(■& krodha ?) and delusion ( moha ), which are found inwardly, outwardly 
and in both. 

The Tds lists the twelve modalities of mindfulness after adding feelings (vedana), 
thoughts (citta) and ideas (dharma), by multiplying them by the three modalities of 
mindfulness. 

3. Concentration ( samadhi ) designates: 

a. concentration on emptiness (sunyatasamadhi) which indicates the absence of 
an agent (nirahamkara) and what pertains to an agent ( mamamkara ) 206 and 
both; 

b. concentration on wishiessness ( apranihitasamadhi) by means of which one 
understands that compounded things ( samskrta ) are painful and consequently 


and visavanijja. 

206 Tds, 19a 13: Hung cA teh wo hsing wo ise chii pu chien T* J?, The words 

wo hsing wo Ise If 4$. if probably translate ohamkaramamamkara. 

MN ill, 19: ‘Monks, for him who knows thus and sees thus, there is no further tendency to pride 
concerning the agent and what pertains to the agent with regard to a body endowed with consciousness 
and all outward objects (evam kho, bhikkhave, }hnalo evam passato imasmih ca savinhanake kaye 
nahiddha ca sabbanimittesu ahamkaramandnusayd na hontiti). Cf. MN III, 32; AN l, 112; SN II, 267. 
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one does not fix (wish for) them. It is noteworthy that this passage informs 
us of the five categories which are accepted and defended by the Vatsi- 
putrlyas: 

1 to 3 — the phenomena of the three time-periods, 

4 — Nirvana, and 

5 — the pud gala. 

Of these five categories, the first three are compounded things from the past, 
present and future; the fourth is Nirvana which is separate from the 
conditioned world and pertains only to the non-compounded ( a$amskria)\ the 
fifth is that which is not totally separated from the things of the three times 
as is Nirvana 207 . 

c. concentration on non-perception (signlessness) ( wu-hsiang a i& , asamjha 
(samadhi) or animittajsamadhiY ot : this is the renunciation of a perception of 
deeds, acts and both, compounded things (satnskria? 09 . 

Ill — Wisdom iprajha) 

Wisdom is transcendental knowledge or intuitive comprehension which leads to 
enlightenment specifically concerning three stages: 

1. The stage of vision ( dar’sanabhumi ), the process of which includes twelve kinds 
of knowledge, namely: knowledge of things ( dharmajhana), knowledge of 
investigation (vicarajhana ?) and knowledge of what is not yet known ( ajhdta- 
jh&na ?); these three knowledges relate to the four Truths: suffering (duhkha), its 
origin ( samudaya ), its cessation ( nirodha) and the path {margo), in connection 
with the three worlds 210 . 


207 See below, 'The wain thesis of the Pudgalavidins’. 

208 Tds, 1 9a 13: wu Hsiang. & *3 ; Tds, 19a 27, 28: wu Hsiang che , shih tse chit hsiang, li shih tsi chu 

hsiang, ti shih wu hsiang # S ^ ’ ■¥ 'If ft ?k. fa 3§. . Ssu, 4<: 26: wu hsiang 

hsing tsi ckk wu hsiang & . Hence the Sanskrit reconstruction of the term wu 

hsiang Jjs, should be asamjnasamadhi, not animittasamddhi which is translated in Chinese by wu 
hsiang fa . However, the ideas do not differ, since the former indicates subjectivity and the latter 
objectivity. 

209 This triad of concentrations, the three subjects of which are emptiness ( sunyatd ), wishlessness 
( apranihita) and non-perception or signlessness ( asamjha or animitla), is the most prescribed and famous. 
On this subject, see the complete text in EA (T 11, 125, 630b), translated by A. Sareau in Bouddha, Paris 
1962. pp.162-3. The Kosa VIII, § 24, presents a long explanation and notes on this triad of concentrations 
but the order of the three subjects is not the same: (1) animiita. (2) sunyatd, (3) apranihita. DN III, 219: 
suhhato samadhi, animitio samadhi, appatuhilo samadhi. Cf. MN 111. 104, 109; AN 1, 299; 111, 397; SN IV, 
360; Via. HI, 93. 

210 See below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins: thesis No.2\ 
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1 Rupadhdtu + Arupyadhatu 

2. The stage of cultivation ( bhavundbhumi ): 

the stage in which the fetters 


(, samyojana ) are destroyed and where one is perfumed with the qualities, 


including three kinds of knowledge: 

a. Knowledge of marks (laksanajhana ?) concerning the three marks — arising 
( utpada ), duration (sthiti) and disappearance (vyaya) 211 . It may be noted that 
the Tds says about this: ‘The living being (sattva = pud gala) and Nirvana 
are not identical to the marks’ 212 . This adherence, according to the Tds, avoids 
belief in extreme views: eternity and annihilation; existence and 
non-existence. The Tds also admits that these three marks are objects (visaya) 
of wisdom; consequently, they no longer pertain to compounded things 
( samskrta) but become qualities (guna); 

b. Knowledge of aspects ( dkdrajhcina ) is integral comprehension which discerns 
the marks known by aspects: impermanence (anitya), suffering ( duhkha ) and 
impersonality (fei wo# A , anatmakaY 12 ; 

c. Knowledge of varieties is: ■ 

1. Comprehension of the flavour (rasa) of the happiness of mankind 
(manusya) and the gods (deva); 

2. Comprehension of unhappiness, suffering in the three bad destinies 
( durgati ) and, 


211 AN I, 152: Monks, there are three marks of compounded things pertaining to compounded things. 

What ore those three? They ace arising, disappearance and change (tin' imani bhikkhave samkhatassa 

samkkatalakkhanani, katamani Uni? uppado pahnayali vayo pahnayali thiiassa anhatatlhatam pahnayali) 

Kosa II, § 45 counts four marks: the marks are birth, old-age, duration, impermanence (taksanani . . , 
jalir jard slhitir anilyata). 

212 See below, ‘The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins’. See also Bareau, Secies, p.117. 

213 These are the three marks of existence which constitute the basic teaching of Buddhism. They are 

also aspects of reality. The Buddha is only a ‘revealer’ of these aspects, not their creator or inventor: ‘All 
compounded things are impermanent ( sabbe sankhara anicca ), all compounded things are suffering (sabbe 
sankhara dukkha), all things are impersonal ( sabbe dhamma anaita)'. Cf. AN I, 286. Kosa VII, § 13: The 
aspects, dkdras, are, in theit mental nature, prajna, a discernment’. 
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3. Renunciation of both, demerit and merit 214 . 

Due to right views ( samyagdrsti) in relation to the realities explained above, 
one understands that all defilements ( asrava ) should be renounced. 

3. The stage of him-who-has-no-more-to-train-in ( asuiksabhiimi ), identical to the 
Arhat, possesses: 

a. Higher knowledge ( vidya ), including: 

1. Knowledge of the recollection of former existences ( purvanivdsanu- 
smrtijhana ?X 

2. Knowledge of the births and deaths of beings (sheng she chih i <r , 
upapddacyutijhana ?>, 

3. Knowledge of the destruction of the defilements ( dsravaksayajnand ) 215 . 

b. Superknowledges C abhijha ); the Tds lists only three elements of these since 
the others are counted under higher knowledge (vidya). They are: 

1. Supernormal power (rddhi) — mastery of displacement ( gamana-aisvarya ), 
mastery of transformation ( nirmana-aisvarya ) and mastery of holiness 
(arya-aisvarya}, 

2. The divine ear (divyasrotra) and, 

3. Knowledge of others’ thoughts ( paracittajhdna ) 2 ’ 6 . 

It may be noted that, in this passage, the Tds mentions only five super- 
knowledges, excepting the knowledge of the destruction of the defilements 
(asravaksayajhana\ which can be obtained by worldlings (prthagjana) 1 ' 1 ; 

c. Analytical knowledge ( pratisamvid ) including: 

1. analytical knowledge of the Dharma (dharmapratisamvid}. 

2. analytical knowledge of the meaning ( arthapratisamvid)\ 

3. analytical knowledge of languages (niruklipratisamvid)'. 

4. analytical knowledge of eloquence ( pratihhanapratisamvid ) 218 


214 Dhp, 412: In the world he who has transcended the two attachments: that of merit and that of 

demerit, will be free of sadness, unblemished and pure, him 1 call brahman (yo dha puhnan ca papah ca 

ubho saingam upaccaya asokam virajam auddham tam aham brumi brdhmanam). 

215 On the three higher knowledges (vidya), cf. DN lit, 28; MN I, 22-4. 482. Kosa VII, § 45: Three 
abhijhds are higher knowledge, because they bring about the-cessation of non-knowledge concerning the 
past, etc. (tisro vidya avidhyaya, purvanlddau nirvarlanal). 

216 On the six superknowledges (abhijha), cf. DN I, 8; III, 110; MN I, 34; it. 238; AN I. 254-5. 

The attaining of the six superknowledges by the Buddha is described in MN I, 69; by his disciples in 

SN II, 217-22. ll is said that, of the 500 monks living with the Buddha, 60 monks attained the six 
superknowledges. Cf. SN I, 19i. 

In fact, the first five are qualities common to worldlings ( pnhagjana ) and holy ones ( arya ), the sixth 
( asravaksayajhdna ) is the quality specific to the holy ones. See below, 'The secondary theses of the 
Pudgalavadins, thesis No.5\ Cf. La Vallee Poussin, ‘Les Buddha et les Abhijha’, in Le Museon, 1931, 
pp335-42, 

217 See below, 'the secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins, thesis No.5\ 

218 On the four analytical knowledges (pratisamvid), cf. AN 11, 160; Ul, U3, 120; Kosa YU, §§ 37-40. 
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Third Section: The Fruit ( phala) 

(VoUI, 20 b 5 - 21 b 25) 

The third section of the first chapter on the Good ( kusala ) deals with the fruit. These 
fruit pertain to Nirvana with a remainder isopadhisesa) which is differeriF ate ^ ' ron ‘ 
Nirvana without a remainder (nirupadhisesa) 219 . Nirvana, identical to liberation 
(vimukti ), is divided into three: it is related to the level and career of its aspirants: 
Buddha, Pratyekabuddha and Sravaka. 

1 — The Buddh a. Pratyekabuddha and Sravaka 

The Buddha is a perfectly and fully Enlightened One ( satnyaksambuddh a ^- A11 
Buddhas are equal not only in their accomplishments ( sila , samadhi, pr^J^d), but 
also in the domains of their attributes ( buddhadharma ) m . The Pr 3 tyekab u ddha is a 
solitary Buddha. He realises his enlightenment ( bodhi ) by himself and does not 


219 Nirvana with a remainder (sopadhisesanirvdna) is obtained through the elimination of passions 
(klesa). We understand by 'remainder' (upadhi) what is left, i.e.. the five grasping aggrei? a£es (P a " ca 
upaddnaskandha), which stil! remain although Nirvana has already been attained. NirvaC 3 withoul a 
remainder ( nirupadfiisesanirvana ) is the elimination of the passions; at the same lime, the T ,ve gasping 
aggregates are also destroyed. In other words, it is Nirvana without the psycho-physical P roces;i of 
existence. Nirvana without a remainder {nirupadkikesa) occurs on the death of an Arhal of BucW ha. 
Itivuttaka, 41; Udana VllI, 9; MN 11, 257; Kosu V[, p.211, n .2 (Engl ir, p.1063). 

220 Tds, 20b 10-11, mentions; the ten powers (ha/a), four confidences (vaisdradya), and all t£le Buddha 
attributes {buddbadharma). )n the Pali texts. the ten powers and four confidences are also fo° n( * cf - MN 

I, 69-72; AN II, 8; IV, 83. 

According to the Koka x the Buddha attributes ate eighteen in number; the ten powers (ha/a), four 
confidences or absences of fear (vaisaradya), three mindfulnesses (smrtyupanhana) and great compassion 
(mahakaruna). Cf. Kosa VII, §§ 28-33. 

L'lnde classtque II, §2278, summarises as follows the ten powers through which the Buddha knows: 

1. The established and the non-established (.»/ handstbanal. 

2. the fruition of actions (.karmavipdka). 

3. the path where it leads (sfirvatragdaiuru pmu pad), 

4. the world with various bases ( nanadhalu ), 

5. the various tendencies {of beings] (nanadhimukti), 

6. the raising and lowering of their faculties (mrfn'yavardvura), 

7. the affliction, purification and establishment of ihe meditations {sarvadhydnavimok.s<is<imd^^ l ‘ lSiifn ^P a ^ m 
liklekavyavadanavyull hand), 

8. the recollection of former abodes (in existences, purvanivasanysmrii), 

9. deceasing and arising (cyutyulpatti\ 

10. the destruction of the defilements (asravaksayd). 

C.f. MN I, 69-70; AN V, 33; X, 2); Kaihavaithu (Point* o/ Controversy) 140, §§ 3-12. A lso - L ' ,n<ie 
classique H, summarises the four absences of fear or confidences as follows: 

The Tathagata does not fear (1) that anyone will say that he does not possess supreme Enl i 8 hlenrnenl ’ 
(2) that his defilements are not destroyed, (3) that he did not clearly announce the removal of 
obstructions, and (4) that the Dharma lie proclaimed does not lead to the cessation of suffer! 11 ®- ^f. AN 

II. 8; IV, 83. 
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teach others 221 . The Sravaka, the listener, is the disciple of the Buddha, his 
liberation comes from teaching by others. 

Liberation ( vimukti ) is the common goal of the Buddha, Pratyekabuddha and 
Sravaka 222 . Nevertheless, the means which they use are not the same. The Buddha 
attains liberation through compassion (karuna), whilst the Pratyekabuddha and 
Sravaka acquire liberation through repugnance (nirvidyata)-, the difference is that 
the Pratyekabuddha obtains repugnance by himself, the Sravaka through others. 

Moreover, they have all attained the elimination of defilements and, 
furthermore, the Buddha is an Omniscient One {sarvajna) 2n ; the Pratyekabuddha 
is not an Omniscient one, his qualities are not equal to the Buddha’s; the Sravaka 
does not possess all the qualities and his career depends on others. 


221 The Pratyekabuddhas are a kind of iniermediale person between Arhau and perfect Buddhas 

(Bareau, Religions, p.62; cf. MN 111, 86). They only appear in the world at times when there are no 
Buddhas {cf. Le Compendium de la super-doctrine . . d’Asanga, tr. and ann. by W. Rah u la, p.146 and 

n.3). It is through timidity and lack of courage that the Praiyekabuddhas do not teach the Dharma 
( Kosa HI, § 94). The Isigilisutta (MN II!, 69-71) gives a long list of names of Pratyekabuddhas (Pali, 
Paccekabuddhas), and DN II, 142-3, and AN 1, 77, mention their importance. There are two types of 
Pratyekabuddha: those who live in groups ( vargacarin ) (who appear during the period of increase) and 
those who are like the rhinoceros [Tr.: or 'rhinoceros horn', i.e. solitary) (living alone, khadgavisanakalpa) 
(Kosa III, § 94; cf. Sn (Gavisanasutta), p.6. On the difference in their wisdom and acquisition, the Pug, 
pp.14, 73, declares: The Paccekabuddha and the Sammasambuddha both attain the truth without receiving 
instruction from others but the former attains neither omniscience nor mastery of the fruit. Cf. Miln, 
pp.104-5; Ria Kloppenborg, The Paccekabuddha, A Buddhist Ascetic, Leiden 1974, pp.13-35. 

222 The Buddhas are Arhats in the sense of having exhausted the fetters of existence ( parik- 
sninabhavasamyojana ). Cf. DN I, 87; MN I, 29. On the other hand, SN HI, 66, says that the Tathagata and 
a monk liberated by wisdom (pahhavimutta-bhikkhu) are equal with regard to their liberation (vimutli), 
but the Tathagata is different from the monk liberated by wisdom because he discovered and showed the 
Path (magga) which was previously unknown. 

It is the Buddha himself who declared: '1 am truly an Arhat in the world’ ( aham hi araha lake — 
MN I, 171), when he replied to IJpaka, a man he met on the road from Gaya to Baranasi. MN 1, 179: 
tuihagato araham sammasambitddho. 

Consequently, Arhat is one of the ten epithets of the Buddha: He is, in truth, the Blessed One, the 
Liberated One, the Perfectly Enlightened One. Endowed with knowledge and conduct, the Auspicious 
One, the Knower of worlds, the incomparable guide of men to be tamed, the Master of gods and 
mankind, the Enlightened One, the Blessed One (i/t pi so bhagavi i, araham, sammasambitddho, 
vijjacaranasampanno, sugato, lokavidu, anuttaro purisadammasarathi, satiha deva manussanam, buddho, 
bhagava ti — DN I, 49, 87, 224; Vin. I, 35). 

223 The Buddha is called the Omniscient One since he possesses the threefold knowledge. 
purvanivdsanusmrti, divyacaksus, asravaksaya. MN I, 482: Vaccha, the monk Gotama truly possesses the 
threefold knowledge. It is right to say so, in relation to what has been said about me and I am not 
accused of what is false ( tevijjo samano Goiamo ti kho Vaccha byakaramano vuttavadi c'eva me assa ca 
man abhutena abbhacikkheyya . . .). In reality, the Buddha is not possessed of a knowledge or vision 
which encompasses everything at all times as has falsely been attributed to him. MN I, 482: The monk 
Gotama is all-knowing, all-seeing; he claims to possess unlimited vision; he says ‘Whether 1 am moving 
or standing still, awake or asleep, my knowledge is always and constantly with me Those people do not 
say what has been said of me, and accuse me without foundation’ (samano Gotamo sabbahhu 
Sabbadassavi, aparisesarn hanadassanam palijanati: carato ca me litthato ca sultassa va jagarassa ca 
satalam samilam hanadassanam paccupalthilanti, na me te vuttavadino, abbhacikkhanli ca pana man’te 
as aid abbhulendti). 
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II — The Sravaka 

The Buddha is incomparable. The Pratyekabuddha is unique. As for the Sravaka, he 
is the disciple of the Buddha 224 . Because of the degree of their five faculties 223 
which are either soft, middling or sharp, numerous categories of them are known, 
corresponding to three stages: 

1. the stage of not yet abandoned desires (avitaragabhumi}, 

2. the stage of abandoned desires {vitardgabhurniX 

3. the Arhat. 

Here, the reversal of the order of the three stages, as described in the Tds, is 
made to assist comprehension. 

1. The stage of not yet abandoned desires 

The stage of not yet abandoned desires consists of three main fruit: each of these 
fruit is further divided into three categories: 

fa. The eighth 226 , the first Sravaka fruit is he who has realised the Path of 
Stream-entry ( srotaapattipratipannaka) 1 27 consisting of: 

1. he who has pursued the truth through faith (sraddhanusann) m ; 


224 Sravaka: the disciple, in a restricted sense, in relation to the four fruit, of the eight categories of 
noble disciples (dryapudgala). Cf. MN I, 181; AN I, 208; SN V, 202. 

225 SN V, 227: Monks, the faculty of faith is favourable to enlightenment; the faculty of vigour. . , 
the faculty of mindfulness. , ., the faculty of concentration. . ,, the faculty of wisdom is favourable to 
enlightenment. That is why they are called the auxiliaries of enlightenment, the qualities of enlighten- 
men l isaddhhiytndriyan bhikkhave. . ., viriyindriyam. . „ satmdriyam. . ,, samddhindriyam. . ., pahnindriyam 
bodhipakkhiyo dkctmmo tarn bodhaya scmvatiaii). Cf. also AN II, 149. 

Kosa II. § 35: 'the five faculties, faith, power, mindfulness, recollection, discernment (prajhd), are the 
support (asraya, pratistha ) of Nirvana' 

226 Kosa VI, § 35: \ . . the eighth holy one is srotdapannd Also, Koia VI, § 36: ‘the ’eighth" 
astamaka Pu-kuang indicates two explanations: 1) the srotadpannaphalapratipannaka: 2) the man possessed 
of the duhkhe dharmajhdnaksdnti'. The second explanation has the same meaning as that of the eighth in 
the Tds. Cf. Kalhavatthu, 243-51; Mahavagga, Vin. I, 159. 

227 It is also called sotapannamagga, a term explained in the Atthasalini as: The path of Sotaapanna is 
called dassana because it is the seeing of Nirvana for the first time, . . (cited and tr. in Kosa VI, p.191, 
n.3; Engl. tr„ p.1059, cf. Atthasalini, 43). 

228 Tds, 20c 20, 21: it - it JSk ft El sroddhdnusdrin: he in whom faith prevails and wisdom is 
secondary. 

MN I. 479: Monks, who is he who has pursued the truth through faith? Monks, there is a certain 
person who has not touched with his body the peaceful liberations relating to the formless world which 
are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and when he has seen deliverance through his 
wisdom, his defilements are completely exhausted; furthermore, he has faith in and affection for the 
Talhagata, and also posseses these qualities, namely: the faculties of faith, vigour, mindfulness, 
concentration and wisdom. That person, monks, is called him who has pursued the truth through faith 
(katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo saddhanusari? idha bhikkhave ekacco pug gala ye le santa vimokkha 
atikkamma rupa dr up pa te na kayena phassilva viharati, panhbya c'assa disva asava aparikkhina honti, 
tat hagai e c'assa saddhamattam hoti pemamaltarn, apt c'assa ima dhamma honti, seyyathidam: 
saddhindriyam, viriyindriyam, satindriyam, samddhindriyam, pahnindriyam ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo 
saddhanusari). Cf. MN-A III, 190. The translation of the phrase . . ekacco puggalo ye le sorttd vimokkha 
atikkamma rupe druppd . . .’ is made in consultation with the commentary in MN-A HI, 188: \ . . 
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2. he who has pursued the truth through wisdom ( prdjnanusarinY 29 ; 

3. he who has pursued the truth through faith and wisdom ( sraddhaprajnanu- 

sarinf “ 

These three categories are differentiated once the practitioner is at the stage of 
maturity igotrabhumi) where the knowledge of things ( dharmajhana ) appears. 
They depend on the dominant faculty Qndriyd). The first category, in which 
faith ( sraddha ) prevails, is that of the soft faculty ( mrdvindriya ); the second, in 
which wisdom prevails, is the middling one ( madhyendriya ) and the third, in 
which both faculties are equally powerful, is the sharp {tiksnendriyd). 
lb. He who has entered the stream ( srotaapanna ) or he who has stood on the 
path 231 consisting of: 

4. he who has no more than seven rebirths at the most ( saptakrd- 
bhavaparama), soft faculty 232 ; 


arupasamapaittyd rupakdya vimutto’. Cf. DN HI, 105; SN V, 200-5; Pug, 15; Vism, 659. 

Kosa VI, § 29; , he who is in this pursuit, or Whose habit is to pursue by reason of faith, is called 

iraddhdnusarin because, at first (purvam at the prthagjana stage), he pursued the truth ( arthanusevana ) {. 
. .) under the impulse of others, through trust in others (para prat yayena). 

229 Tds, 20c 20, 21, 22; & * 0- it R4 ; prajfianusarin: he in whom wisdom prevails and faith is 

secondary. DN-a, 890; dhammo panda. 

MN I, 479: Monks, who is he who has pursued the truth through the doctrine? There is, monks, a 
certain person who has not touched with his body the peaceful liberations relating to the the formless 
world which are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and when he has seen deliverance with 
his wisdom, his defilements are completely exhausted; futhermore, he partially consents through his 
wisdom to profound reflection on the doctrines expounded by the Tathagata, and also possesses the 
following qualities, namely: the faculties of faith, vigour, mindfulness, concentration and wisdom. That 
person, monks, is called him who pursued the truth through the doctrine ( kalamo ca bhikkhave puggaio 
dhammanusdn? idka bhikkhave ekacco puggaio ye te sania vimokkha alikamma rape aruppa te na kayena 
phassitva viharati pannaya c'assa disva asava aparikkhina honti, taihdgaiappavedild c’assa dhamma 
panndya matlaso nijjhdnam khamanti, apt c'assa ime dhamma honti, seyyathidarn: saddhindriyam, 
viriyindriyam, satindriyam samadhindriyam. pannindriyam. ay am vuccaii bhikkhave puggaio dhammanusdri). 
Cf. MN-A HI, 190. 

230 This is a category combining the two preceding ones, 

231 Tds, 21a 4-5: #S |<£ >S % ^ jjf * A lit It Q is. . Srota is the path (mdrga = srota) (the word 
huan )3. in the first phrase is probably superfluous). Because he stands on the path, he is called dpanna, 

Kosa VI, § 34: ‘Srotaapanna'. the stream ( srotas ), the stream of Nirvana, the path, since one moves 
(gamyate) by means of a stream. The ascetic who has entered it, who has arrived at and reached it, is 
named = stream enterer (srota-dpanna)'. MN I, i42: All monks who have eliminated the three fetters are 
sotdpannas who do not again fall into the bad destinies and are definitively destined to enlightenment (. 
. . yesam bhikkhunam tini samyojanani pahinani sabbe te sotdpannd avinipatadhammd niyatd 
sambodhipardyand). Cf. DN III, 227. Dhp, 178, speaks of the highest value of the Sotapanna fruit by com¬ 
paring the values of this world and those of the heavenly worlds. 

232 Tds, 21a 6: . . £ Z. A $ -£ M it £ = (he) enjoys happiness among the gods and mankind 

before attaining Parinirvana. A similar definition is found in AN 1, 233, 235; IV. 381 =* sattakkhatapara- 
mam deve ca mdnuse ca sandhdvitvd samsdritvd dukkhass'antam karoti. 

Kosa VI, § 34: . . as he can be reborn seven times but no more, he is a "maximum seven times" 

(saptakrtvah paramah). On the disagreement between the different schools concerning the number of 
rebirths in this fruit, cf. Kosa VI, § 36 (tr., pp.201-2, Pruden, pp.958-60). 
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5. he who is reborn in several families Qcuiamkulaf l \ middling faculty; 

6. he who is middling, sharp faculty. 

lc. The stage of the refining of desire (taniibhumi) is the stage of those who 
possess all the Srotaapanna qualities and have reduced the passions to be 
destroyed by cultivation which relate to the world of desire ( kamadhatu ), 
consisting of: 

7. he who is a once-returner ( sakrdagamin ) 2M , soft faculty; 

8. he who will not be reborn again (ekabijihf 1 *, middling faculty; 

9. he who is middling, sharp faculty. 

2. The stage of the abandoning of desire (vitaragabhumi) 

The stage of the abandoning of desire is the stage in which the practitioner has 
eliminated the passions of the world of desire or the five lesser fetters 
(pancadhavarabhagiyaf** ; they consist of three main fruit; each of those main 
fruit is divided into three categories: 

2a. He who is freed by faith ( sraddhadhimukta ) is the fruit in which faith 
predominates in the attainment of Parinirvana 237 , consisting of: 


233 Tds, 2la 7-8: .3. *4 £ & ft- Of tfct 9 £ ° ” • % S. tfl & vl & : having exhausted the 

three fetters (samyojana) and refined the passions to be destroyed through cultivation (bhavanaheyaklesa) 
. . ., he passes from family to family before attaining Parinirvana, The Pali texts give a precise 
description of the Kotamkola category as follows: tinnam samyojananam parikkJiaya kolamkolo hoti, dve 
va tini va kulani samdhavitva samsartiva dukkhassantam karoti — AN t, 233; TV, 381. 

Kosa VI, § 34, gives a similar definition and divides the kutamkula into two types: 1) devakulamkuia, 
the holy one who, having been reborn in two or three families among the gods, attains Nirvana in the 
same heaven or in another; 2) manusyakutamkuia, the holy one who, having been reborn in two or three 
families among men, attains Nirvana in that dvlpa or another'. 

234 Tds, 21a 12-13; jhfc, ^ _t» » — fffj fe ii : having deceased in this world, he is reborn 

in the world of the gods, then returns once more before attaining Parinirvana. 

Kosa VI, § 35: The sakrdagamin, "who returns once", having gone to. the gods, returns among 
mankind, and has no further rebirth, hence his name’. 

235 Tds, 23a 13-14:— TS :4' ’ — % &1 vt S’ H •?£ it: he who will be reborn once only 

is he who receives only one existence before attaining Parinirvana in order to increase his merit. 

Probably the Sanskrit word behind the Chinese i-cku/lg iff should be ekabijin, lit, he who would 

have only one seeding, since bija: seed, grain, germ, but not ekavicika the definition of which in the 
Kosa VI, § 36, recalls: vici signifies interval, separation. Nirvana is separated from that holy one by one 
rebirth; the fruit of anagarnin is separated ( vyavahila ) from that holy one by one category of passion: he 
is therefore called ekavicika. AN I, 233: ‘he who has only one "seeding" is he who has eliminated the 
three fetters, being born once only as a human being, he puts an end to suffering’ ( tinnam 
samyo jananam parikkhaya ekabiji hoti, ekam yeva manusakam bhavam nibbattitva dukkhassantam karoti ). 
Cf. Pug. 16. 

236 Salkayadrsti, sitavrataparamarsa, vicikitsa, kdmacchanda and vyapada, are called the five lesser 
fetters (avarabhagiyasamyojana) because they bind beings to the lower destinies of the world of desire 
(kamadhatu), namely: those of the hells (naraka), hungry ghosts ( prela ) and animals (tiryag). Cf. AN II, 5, 
134; Kosa V, § 43. 

237 Tds, 206 22-23:,. vX -fa & "S' ££. 0 14 JK. : because faith is dominant in his liberation, 

that is why he is called he who is liberated through faith. MN !, 478: Monks, who is he who is liberated 
through faith? There is, monks, a certain person who has not touched with his body the peaceful 
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1. he who goes upstream ( urdhvasrota) m ; 

2. he who attains Parinirvana through compounded things ( sabhisams- 
karaparinirvayin) 239 ; 

3. he who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded (anabhisamskdra- 
parinirvayinf 40 . 

2b. He who is endowed with correct views ( dr$tiprapta ) is the fruit in which 
the element of correct views is dominant in liberation 241 , consisting of: 


liberations relating to the formless world which are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and 
when he has seen deliverance with his wisdom, some of his defilements are completely exhausted; 
furthermore, his faith in the Tathagata is fixed, rooted, .established. That person, monks, is called he who 
is liberated through faith (katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo saddhavimutto? idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye 
le santa vimokkha atikkamma rape dr up pa le na kdyena phassitvd viharali, pahnaya c'assa disva ekacce 
dsava parikkhina honli, tathagate c'assa saddha nivilthb hod mulajdia palitthitd. Ayttm vuccati bhikkhave 
puggalo saddhavimutto). Cf. MN-A Ill, 189-90. 

Koia VI, S 31; ‘When faith ( sraddha ) predominates [in the ascetic with weak faculties! the ascetic is 
"informed" by his aspiration ( adhimoksa ); he is therefore called a sraddha-adhimukta". Cf. Vism XXI, § 
74; Bareau, Religions, p.59. 

238 Tds, 20b 25-27:_t >jft % * it & S. ± ' 4*. * ft * it > # if M 2- X it 9 _L it: he 

who goes upstream (urdhvasrota) is he who, through aspiration, is on the point of attaining the higher 
Stages. Moreover, the stream ( srota) designates the path ( marga ). The practitioner, living in the world of 
desire, is on the point of attaining the higher stages, that is why he is called he who goes upstream. 

DN III, 237 = uddhamsoia Akanitlha-ghmi: he who goes upstream towards the Akar.ittha heaven and 
there attains Parinirvana, 

Koia VI, § 37: 'The urdhvasrotas is the saint for whom there is srotas, that is. gali or movement 
upwards. Srotas and gali have the same meaning. He does not obtain Nirvana whet ever he is reborn on 
leaving the Kamadhatu, because he goes upwards'; that is to say, the Akanisthas consist of three kinds; (1) 
the jumper ( plula ), (2) the half-jumper ( ardhaplula > and (3) the one who dies everywhere ( sarvacyuta ) 
(cf. Koia VI, § 38). 

239 Tds, 20b 28-29:ft & vl & £ ’ ft *3 iL t 1 £ if tit it : he who attains 

Parinirvana through compounded things (sabhisams karaparinirvayin)'. The samskdras are compounded 
(samskrta) things, and it is with numerous means ( upaya ) and the path (marga) and through compounded 

things (samskara), that he reaches the uncompounded. Cf. Pug, 17; Kosa VI, § 37, The 

sabhisamskaraparinirvayin attains Nirvana via a path whose object is the compounded ( samskrta ) ( = 
samskara), namely, suffering, its origin and the path (duhkha, samudaya, marga). 

240 Tds, 20fc 29-20c 2: JMf Jit it £ * ’ A ft Iff ■*- & A ’ 9 if ft & £ ’ he 

who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded (an a bhisams karaparinirvayin): anabhisamskara is the 
uncompounded; it is with few means (upaya) and the path (marga), and through the uncompounded 
(asamskrta) that he attains the uncompounded. 

Kosa VI, § 37: The anabhisamskaraparintrvayin attains Nirvana via a path which has as its object the 
Unconditioned (asamskrta), namely, cessation ot the third Truth (nirodha). 

241 Tds, 20b 23: v'A JS. &. ft : because wisdom dominates his liberation, that is why he is 

called he who is endowed with correct views (drstiprapia). MN I, 478: Monks, who is he who is endowed 
with correct views? There is, monks, a certain person who has not touched with his body the peaceful 
liberations relating to the formless world which the beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and 
when he has seen deliverance with his wisdom, some of his defilements are completely exhausted; 
furthermore, he has seen and understood the doctrines expounded by the Tathagata. That person, monks, 
is called he who is endowed with correct views (katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo ditthipatto? idha bhikkhave 
ekacco puggalo ye le santa vimokkha viharali, pahnaya c'assa te na kdyena phassitvd viharati, pahnaya 
c'assa disva ekacce dsava parikkhina honli, tathagatappavedita c'assa dhamma pahnaya vodittha honti 
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4. he who attains Parinirvana in the interval ( antaraparinirvayin ? 42 ; 

5. he who attains Parinirvana by being reborn ( upapadyaparinirvayin ) 243 ; 

6. he who goes upstream (urdhvasrota) 2U . 

2c. The bodily witness (, kayasaksin ) 245 pertains to the formless world 
(< arupyadhatu ). That is why he attains Parinirvana without an intermediate 
existence. The bodily witness also^includes three categories identical to those 
of the two preceding groups ( sraddhadhimukta and drstiprapta ): 

7. he who attains Parinirvana through compounded things ( sabhisams- 
karaparinirvayin}, 

8. he who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded ( anabhisamskara- 
parinirvayin ); 

9. he who attains Parinirvana in rebirth ( upapadhyaparinirvayinf 4S . 


vocariia. ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggaio ditthipatto). Cf. MN-A 1!!, 189, 

Kosa VI § 31: The ascetic with sharp faculties, who was dharmanusarin, takes the name of 
drstiprapta. . , When prajna dominates (in the ascetic with sharp faculties}, the ascetic is ‘informed’ by 
speculative view: he is therefore called drstiprapta. Cf. also Kosa VI, §§ 61, 63. 

242 TDs, 20c 46: + & it $ # » jlh ^ $$ £ ± # t£ > + i£ £ *> -!' Ot £ $ : he 

who attains Parinirvana in the interval (antaraparinirvayin) is he who, his life having come to an end 
and whose rebirth in another (world) has not yet occurred, obtains the path ( marga ) and attains 
Parinirvana in the interval; he is like a spark which is extinguished before reaching the ground. Cf. Pug, 
16. The Abhidharmakosa and Abhidharmasamuccaya explains the antaraparinirvayin differently as he who 
attains Nirvana ( parinirvati ) in an intermediate existence (by going to the rupadhaiu). Cf. Le Compendium 
de la super-doctrine (philosophic) (Abhidharmasamuccaya) d'Asahga (abbrev. Compendium), tr. and ann. 
W. Rahula, p.) 15; below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins: thesis No.l4\ 

243 Tds, 20c 6-7: ± ft. v£ £ # ’ Js. ® 4. ;£ % # it & }* £ : he who 

attains Parinirvana by being reborn is he who obtains the path (marga), then attains Parinirvana at the 
moment of rebirth (ut pannamatra) like a spark which is extinguished the moment it touches the ground. 

Kosa VI, §37: The second ( upapadyaparinirvayin ) acquires Nirvana immediately he is reborn 
(utpannamatra), quickly by means of sopadhisesa- (or, according to other masters, nirupadhisesa -) 
Nirvana, because he is zealous (abhiyukta) and because the path is spontaneous, realising it himself 
(abhiyuktavahimargalvat). 

244 This is the same category as that of the urdhvasrola in the sraddhadhimukta group. See above, 
n.237. 

245 Tds, 206 23-24: z~ ( it ft ) % S : (liberation) through two elements (faith and wisdom) 

together is the bodily witness ( kayasaksin ). MN 1, 478: Monks, what is the bodily witness? There is, 
monks, a certain person who has touched with his body the peaceful liberations relating to the formless 
world which are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and when he has seen deliverance with 
his wisdom, some of his defilements are completely exhausted. That person, monks, is called bodily 
witness (katamo ca bhikkhave puggaio kayasakkhi? idha bhikkhave ekacco puggaio ye te santa vimokkhd 
atikamma rupe aruppa le kayena phassitva viharati, pahhaya c'assa disva ekacce dsavd parikkhina honti. 
ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggaio kayasakkhi). Cf. MN-A III, 189, AN IV, 451; Pug, 14. * 

Kosa VI, § 43: The Anagamin, whichever he may be, who has acquired nirodha — as he has, in his 
body, seen the absence of thought, immediately experienced (saksatkaroti) a dharma similar to Nirvana, 
namely the nirodhasamapatti — is called kayasaksin, a bodily witness. For details, see Kosa VI, § 43 
(pp.223-5; Pruden, pp.977-8). 

246 The three categories have already been explained above. The characteristic of these fruits is that 
they pertain to the formless world (arupyadhatu) in which the intermediate existence (antarabhava) does 
not occur. That is why those who possess them attain Parinirvana without an intermediate existence (Tds, 
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3. The Arhai 

The Tds maintains that the Arhat is susceptible to regression 141 and, consequently, it 
deals with the nine categories corresponding to the three faculties: 

3a. Sharp faculty {tiksnendriyaY. 

1. he who is stable ( sthitakampyadharman ), he who eliminates the passions by 
renouncing means (upayaf™. 

2. he who progresses ( prativedhanadharman ): he who by eliminating the 
passions seeks and obtains the excellences 249 . 

3. he who is immovable ( akopyadharmanY. he who possesses an immovable 
analytical knowledge 250 . 

3b. Weak faculty ( mrdvindriyaY. 

4. he who regresses ( parihanadharman): he who regresses from comprehension 
of the Noble Truths ( satyabhisamaya ) or the stage of cultivation ( bhavana- 
bhCrniY 51 , 

5. he who thinks ( cetanadharman ): he who thinks of abandoning his existence 
after having attained Arhatship 252 . 


20c 10-12). 

247 See below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins: thesis No.l3‘. 

248 Tds, 21a 20-21: 1± & % ’ ft fS ‘fS & : lit. he who is stable is he who renounces means 

by eliminating the passions. Kosa VI, § 57: the sthitakampya is the Arhat who, while lacking strong 
causes for regression, even without taking care is subject to not moving, that is, remaining in the fruit; 
and who. by not regressing, lacks effort (abhiyoga) and is not able to progress ( vardhayitum 1. Cf. Rahula, 
Compendium, p.157. 

249 Tds, 21a 21-22: ft rfi ^ Hi ’IS ’ 4c-L tit-f? llf iS. : lit. he who progresses 

(pralivedhanadharman) is he who eliminates the passions, seeks the excellences and obtains them, . . . the 
excellences are higher knowledge (vidya), superknowledge (abhijna) and analytical knowledge (pralisamvid). 

Kosa VI. § 57: The pralivedhanadharman (= prative dhandbhavyd) is the Arhat able to penetrate 
iprativedhum) without effort (abhiyoga) the Immovable Ones. Cf. Rahula, Compendium, p.158. 

250 Tds, 21a 24: -F Si ri: ^ ’ cL iY T- ’ iff fM. 7™ 7 ip 4" : he who is immovable (akopya¬ 
dharman) is he who, having obtained the excellent fruits, possesses analytical knowledge (pralisamvid) 
which no discussion can move. Koia VI, § 57: the akopyadharman or Immovable One is the Arhat not 
subject tp regression. The Compendium gives a similar definition. Cf. Pug, 11. 

251 Tds. 21a 25: * ib, £. ig. # ifr 0 ° • Yk iE . Cf. below, ‘The secondary 

theses of the Pudgalavadins: thesis No.1T and rt.752. 

252 Tds, 21a 19-216 3: & & % M SI M ’ % ft & % %(£ Vf £ & fft ft £ (t $, 

H * -ko : he who thinks (cetanadharman) is he who after having become an Arhat, due to the 

lessening of practice and weakening, of the body, thinks that, having accomplished all the tasks to be 
done, it is useless to remain. Thus does he think. 

Kosa VI, § 57: The cetanadharman is an Arhat who is capable of putting an end to his existence at 
^ill (cetayitum), without being an anuraksanddharman, etc. It is interesting to note the different 
interpretation of the Arhat cetanadharman in Compendium, p.157 (tr.): This is a person by nature having 
weak faculties, whether distracted or not, who regresses from his slate of happiness in this life if it is 
not reflected upon, but does not regress if it is reflected upon. According to Koia VI, § 57 (p.253, n.5; 
Pruden, n. 348, p.1072): the cetanadharman is he who, fearing falling away, always thinks of putting an 
end lo his existence. Thus, the thera Godhika who, having regiessed six times from abounding mental 
liberation (samadhika celovimuiti), committed suicide so as not to regress when he realised it for the 
seventh time (SN 1, 120), was probably a cetanadharman. Cf. Pug, 12: cetanabhabho. 
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6. he who preserves (anuraksanadharman): he who protects what he has 
attained with all available means 253 . 


7. he who is liberated through wisdom ( prajhavimukta ): he who attains 
liberation through wisdom pertains to the lower category 254 ; 

8. he who attains complete liberation 255 ; 

9. he who attains incomplete liberation 256 . 

The last two categories together are also called he who is doubly delivered 
(jA.bhayatobhagavimuk.ia), who possesses both faith ( sraddha ) and wisdom 
( prajha) and pertains to the excellent category 237 . 


253 Tds, 216 3-4: it & % • T # T & & ' 42 it l£ ° -to (fr £ if if. : he who 

preserves ( anuraksanadharman ) is he who does not regress and does not think but (mobilises) all available 
means ( up&ya ) to protect himself, just as a poor man acquires a fortune through numerous means and 
guards it. 

Kosa VI, § 57: The anuraksanadharman is an Arhat capable of guarding. Compendium, p.157; cf. Pug, 
12: anurakkhanabhabho. 

254 Tds, 216 4 does not give a definition of the prajhavimukia, except for the indication of the lower 
category. MN I, 477: Monks, who is he who is liberated through wisdom? There is, monks, a certain 
person who. not having touched with his body the peaceful liberations relating to the formless world 
which are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells there, and when he has seen deliverance through 
wisdom, his defilements are completely exhausted. That person, monks, is called he who is liberated 
through wisdom ( katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo pahhavimuito? idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te sania 
vimokkha atikkamma rape aruppa te na Hyena phassitva viharaii, pahhaya cassa disva asava parikkhind 
honti. ayam vuccaii bhikkhave puggalo pahhavimuito). Cf. MN-A III, 188; pug, 14. According to Kosa VI, § 
64, he who is delivered from the kleiavarana through the power of wisdom is a sraddhadhimukta. . 

255 See next note. 

256 Tds, 216 5 does not give a definition of these two fruits. Kosa VI, § 65: 'The ubhayatobhaga- 
vimukta who is samayavimukta is complete from the point of view of his attainment. The ubhayato- 
bhagavimukta who is asamayavimukta is complete from the point of view of his faculties and attainment’. 
Cf. Pug, 11. 

Kosa VI, § 57: or else samaya means 'lime': the first five Arhais ate susceptible to falling from 
deliverance ( vimukta ), they are therefore delivered for a time ( kalantara ), and so are samayavimukta, the 
sixth Arhat (cf. Kosa VI, § 56) is not susceptible to falling from deliverance, he is therefore definitively 
delivered (aiyantavimukta), and so is asamayavimukta. 

Hence, he who attains complete liberation 'from the point of view of his faculties and attainment’ is 
probably identical to the asamayavimukta, while he who attains incomplete liberation ‘from the point of 
view of his faculties and attainment’ is identical to the samayavimukta. For, moreover, the two pairs of 
fruits pertain to the ubhayatobhagavimukta at Tds, 216 6 as well as in Kosa VI, § 65: the Asaiksa is 
complete from two points of view (faculties and attainment). 

257 Tds, 216 ’ It i%, -f| ’£L it — i&. : lit. he who is doubly delivered is he who 

(possesses) faith and wisdom; having acquired those two elements, he is excellent. MN I, 477: Monks, who 
is he who is doubly delivered? There is, monks, a certain person who, having touched with his body the 
peaceful liberations relating to the formless world which are beyond the world of subtle form, dwells 
there, and when he has seen deliverance with his wisdom his defilements are completely exhausted. That 
person, monks, is called he who is doubly delivered ( katamo ca bhikkhave puggalo ubhatobhagavimutto? 
idha bhikkhave ekacco puggalo ye te santa vimokkha atikkamma ripe aruppa te kayena phassitva 
viharaii, pahhaya c'assa disva asava parikkhina honti. ayam vuccati bhikkhave puggalo 
ubhatobhagavimutto). Cf MN-A 111, 188. Pug, 14. 
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HI — Liberation (vimoksa) 

Liberation means the elimination of all passions ( klesa) relating to the triple world. 

Consequently, it consists of the following three categories divided into eight levels 258 : 

1 — Liberation in relation to the world of desire ( kamadhatuvimoksa) includes 

three liberations: 

1. Liberation accomplished through the contemplation of the repulsive 
(i asubhabhavana ), in the perception of beings endowed with internal forms: 
meditation on the decomposition of a corpse in a cemetery 258 ; 

2. Liberation accomplished through contemplation of the repulsive, in the 
perception of beings devoid of form: without perceiving any form and 
entering the meditation in which the body of another is perceived like that 
described earlier 260 ; 

3. Liberation accomplished through contemplation of the lovely ( subhabhavana ): 
meditation on detachment from colours 261 . 

2 — Liberation in relation to the world of subtle form ( rupadhatuvimoksa) 
includes four liberations in which the desires of the world of subtle form are 
already eliminated. These are the four attainments ( samapatti ) related to the 
formless world (drupyadhaiu) 262 ; 

3 — Liberation through cessation ( nirodhavimoksa ) is liberation accomplished 
through the cessation of thoughts (cilia) and concomitant mental actions 
(cittasam prayuktaf 6 \ 

These eight levels of liberation designate the lowest to the highest degrees of 

meditation practice. 


258 The eighi liberations (vimoksa) constitute one of the best known methods of meditation and are 

described in all the canonical texts; for example: DN II, 262; MN tl, 12-13; AN I, 40, IV, 306. The 

Kosa VIII, §§ 32-4, gives a detailed analysis of this subject, 

259 See next note 

260 Among the eight liberations, the first are accomplished through contemplaiion of the repulsive 

(asubhabhavana ) aimed at eliminating desire, and practised in the first two absorptions ( dhydna). On the 
contemplation of the repulsive, cf. DN II, 2%; MN III, 82; Kosa VI, § 9, 

261 This is libetation accomplished by the contemplation of the lovely (subhabhavana), practised in the 

fourth absorption ( dhydna ), Cf. Kosa VIII, § 32. 

262 These four liberations are identical to the four attainments ( samapatti ) of the formless world , 

263 This liberation is none other than the attainment of the cessation of perception and feeling 
( samjnaveditanirodkasamapatti ) tt is considered as true Nirvana in this world. 

AN IV, 454: Moreover, a monk, having gone completely beyond the sphere of neither perception nor 
non-perception, enters the cessation of perception and feeling, dwells there and, when he has seen 
deliverance. Ijis defilements are completely exhausted. In that sense, the Blessed Lord calls it Nirvana in 
this world, in the real sense ( puna ca par am . . bhikk.hu sabbaso nevasahhanasahhayatanam. 
samatokkitmma sahhdvedayitanirodham upasampajja viharati, pahhaya c'assa disva asavd parikkhina 
honti. El (avoid pi kho. , . dittha dhammarUbbanam vultam bhagavata hippariyayena). 
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CHAPTER TWO: THE BAD ( AKUSALA) 

(Vol.II, 216 26 - 25a 26; questions 89-150) 

In the second chapter, the Tds deals with the Bad ( akusala). The bad is defined as 
‘blemish’, that which blemishes good conduct. It consists of misconduct ( duscarita ), 
thirst itrsnd) and ignorance (avidya). 

First section: misconduct ( duscarita ) 

(VoUI, 216 28 - 23a 7) 

Instead of dealing with the ten kinds of misconduct as do other canonical books 264 , 
the Tds lists only nine of them, grouped into three main categories: 

I — Misconduct of body (kayaduscarita) 

Misconduct of body is of three kinds: 

1. Taking life ( pranatipata ), the action of killing beings, accomplished with: 

a) the intention of killing which consists of: 1) mentai desire: the idea of 
killing; 2) the desire to be killed by another: inciting others to kill; 3) joy 
at the action of others: feeling joy at killing by others; 

b) the order to kill which consists of: 1) advising; 2) ordering others to kill; 
and 3) approving the killing of others; 

c) the deed of killing, the realisation of killing which consists of: 1) the idea 
of living beings; 2) the idea of relinquishing life; and 3) the destruction of 
life 265 . 

2. Theft ( adattadana) is the action of voluntarily taking the possessions of 
others, accomplished with: a) the idea of the possessions of others; b) the idea 
of stealing, and c) appropriation with intention 266 . 


264 Kosa IV, § 65: Bad actions of body, speech and mind are regarded as being the three bad 
practices. On the ten kinds of misconduct, cf. MN t, 44, 360; Iff, 23; AN I, HI; Vin.V, 138. 

265 Kosa IV, § 73: Taking life is to kill another, consciously, without making an error ( pranatipatah 
samcintyabhrantyaiva paramaranam, p.153, n.l; cf. Pruden, p.649). The Atthasaiini, 97, lists the five 
conditions necessary for taking life: 'a living being, consciousness that there is a living being there, the 
intention of killing, the attack and the death resulting therefrom’ ( lassa pane a sambhara honli: pano, 
panasahhita, vadhakacittam, upakkamo, tena mararian'ti), and the six methods of achieving it: with one’s 
own hand, by instigation, by a projectile, by stratagem, by ruse or by supernormal means ( cha payoga: 
sahatiko, analliko, nisaggiko, thavaro, vijjamayo, iddhimayo ft). Cf. Traite II, p.784, n.l. 

266 Kosa IV, § 73: ‘Theft, taking what is not given {adattadana) — is to appropriate the possessions of 
another by force or in secret' (adatiaddnam paravasvlkaranam baiacchalat , p.155, n.4; cf. Pruden p.651). 
Atthasaiini, 98, analyses theft into five constituents: possessions of others, consciousness that they are the 
possessions of others, the intention to steal, the execution and taking away resulting therefrom ( pahea 
sambhara honti: parapariggahitam. parapariggahitasahruta, llieyyacittam. upakkamo tenaharanam). There 
are six methods of stealing: with one's own hand, etc. One or another of these methods will be 
implemented according to circumstances, through stealing by false weights and measures, by force, by 
concealing, by intrigue or by counterfeiting {chappayoga sahatthikadayo va. te ca kho yathanurupam 
theyydvahdro pasayhavaharo palicchannavaharo parikappdvahdro kusavaharo ti imesam avaharanam 
vasena pavatta). Cf. Traite II, p.795, n.l. 
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3. Sensual misconduct (kamamithyacara) is forbidden sensual relationships, 
practised with: a) the women of others; b) persons observing the law 2 * 7 , and 
c) through forbidden paths (amargaf**. 

On this subject, the Tds shows that sexual acts by lay people are not necessarily 
misconduct ( duscarita ), but that sexual wrong action is misconduct; whereas, for 
monks, all sexual relations constitute misconduct because they should observe 
continence (brahmacarya). 

Next, the Tds affirms that all wrong things arise from three bad roots: it is 
possible that wrong things arise either from attachment ( raga\ or from hatred (dvesa) 
or from attachment alone since from attachment comes hatred. That is why there can 
be no confusion between the ‘initial resolve’ and the sequence of events. For example, 
‘it is through covetousness of the teeth and skin (of animals) that hostility (towards 
them) ensues, then the action of killing’. 

II — Misconduct of Speech (vagrfuscarila) 

Traditionally, misconduct of speech is of four kinds 269 , but the Tds abridges them 

to three: 

1. Lying ( mrsavada ) is discourse which dissimulates the truth, it is motivated by 
covetousness of a gain: a) for oneself; b) for another or c) for reasons of 
self-interest 270 . 

2. Speech which is too frank is speech which possesses the following three 
qualities: a) speech devoid of grace, harmful speech ( parusyavada) m ; b) speech 


267 The commentary in the Tds on the women of others and persons subject to the law is very clear 
and rich; cf. Tds 22 a 5-18. MN I, 286: In sensuality, there are illicit practices: relationships with girls 
under the guardianship of a mother, father, mother and father, brother, sister or relatives; with girls who 
are under the protection of the law, already promised to a husband and protected by a stick, ot even 
with girls crowned with the flower-garlands of betrothal [karnesu micchacari kho pana holi, yd ta 
mdturakkhita pilurakkhita {malapilurakkhild) bhatufakkhita bhaginirakkhita natirakkhita sassamika 
saparidandb, antamaso maldgunaparikkhitia pi, talharupasu cariitam a pa jjitd hoti). Translated in £. 
Lamotte, Troite II, p.799, n.l; cf. AN V, 176; Kosa IV, § 74. 

268 According to the Tds, 22a 18-21, sexual relations through forbidden paths consist of sexual 
intercourse with (1) a woman after her confinement, (2) a young girt by force, (3) a man (= 
homosexuality) and (4) a hermaphrodite. Traiie II, p.799, n.l, b : Intercourse with one’s own wife through 
a forbidden pathway (amarga, ananga), that is to say, anywhere that is not the yard. Cf. Kosa IV, § 74 
(p.257, n.3; cf. Pruden, pp.652, 739, n.330). 

269 These are; (2) lying ( musavada ), (2) slander (pisunayavada), (3) harmful speech ( pharusaya ), (4) 
frivolous speech (samphappalapaX cf. MN I, 44. 

270 Atthasalini, p.99: Lying has four constituent factors; (1) a false thing, (2) the intention to deceive, 
(3) a corresponding effort and (4) communication of the thing to another Uassa cattaro sambhara honti: 
atalham vallhu, visamvddanacittam, lajjo vayanw, parassa tadatthavijanan fi). Translated by E. Lamotte 
in Trade II, p.804, note. Kosa IV, § 74: Lying is discourse held, with differing thoughts, with a person 
who understands its meaning 

271 Kosa IV, § 76: Harmful speech is abusive discourse. 
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which provokes separation, slander ( paisunyavada) rn ; c) speech which possesses 
both characteristics of the first two, combined harmful and slanderous speech. 

3. Frivolous speech ( sambhinnapraldpa ) consists of: a) inopportune discourse; b) 
untruthful discourse and c) senseless discourse 273 . 


Ill - 


(manodu'scarita) 


Misconduct of thought designates three mental actions: 


1. Covetousness (abhidya) is desire for other peoples’ goods, a wish to seize 
others’ possessions; it is differentiated from intention which is the desire to 
act, because it is desire limited to itself 274 . 

2. Ill-will (vyapada) is malevolent thought which is disposed to oppress others 275 . 

3. False view (mithyadrsti) is heresy, of which there are three kinds: a) opinions 
denying actions ( karmanY 76 ; b) opinions denying results (vipaka) 111 and c) 
nihilism (ndsiidrstif' m . 

The three preceding categories of mental misconduct include all bad 
causes opposed to all good causes. 


Second section: thirst (trsna) 

(Vol.II, 23u 9 - 24a 8) 

The second section of the second chapter deals with thirst (trsna) which, according to 
the Tds, is pursuit 279 , consisting of three elements: attachment ( raga ), hostility (hui 
*£ , pratigha!) and conceit ( mdna ). 

I — Attachment (raga) 


272 Ibid., malicious or slanderous speech is the discourse of a person with a defiled mind with a view 
to dividing. 

273 Frivolous speech ( sambhinnapraldpa ) is inconsiderate speech. U is all defilad discourse which is not 
lying, slander or harmful. Cf. Kosa IV, §§ 76-7. 

274 Kosa IV, § 77; Covetousness is the desire to appropriate, through illegal ways, the goods of others 

275 Kosa IV, § 78: Malevolence is hatred of living beings. 

276 It is opinion that denies moral causality ( ahetudrsli ) or non-action (ak.iriyava.da) For example, 

Makkhali-Gosala denied will and all causes of corruption predestined by fate. He accepted rebirth but 
denied that man can modify his destiny. Cf. DN !, 53-4. MN I, 25ft The Buddha criticised him as one of 
the most harmful persons. Cf. AN I, 33. 

277 This is the opinion of Purana-Kassapa who denied merit and demerit or all the results of good or 
bad actions (akiriyavdda). Cf. DN I, 5, 35, 52; MN'll. 404. 

278 This is the opinion of ethical nihilism (naiih.tavada) of A jita-KesakambaJj, asserting that all belief 
in a good action and its recompense is pure delusion because, according to him, life is nothing but a 
combination of the four great elements, naineiy: earth, water, fire and air, and after death, there is 
nothing Cf. DN 1, 55; MN 1, 515; III. 71; Kosa IV. § 78. 

274 Kosa IK, § 23 gives the same definition: trsna, the state of him who desires sense pleasures and 
sexual union. 
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Attachment 280 consists of: 

1. Attachment to sense-desire ( kamaraga ) 

a) five kinds of attachment corresponding to five sense-objects ( kamaguna) m ; 

b) three kinds of attachment: 1) attachment to desire for a man (weak 
category): 2) attachment to desire for a woman (middling category); and 3) 
attachment to desire for a hermaphrodite (strong category). 

2. Attachment to existence ( bhavaraga ) which corresponds to the triple world: 

a) attachment to the world of desire ( kamaraga); 

b) attachment to the world of subtle form (ruparaga}, 

c) attachment to the formless world ( arupyaraga) m . 

3. Attachment to the pure life ( brahmacaryaraga) 

a) attachment after having obtained the desired object; 

b) desire before obtaining the desired object 283 and 

c) sorrow following the loss of the desired object. 

Attachment to existence has as its object the living beings and things of the 
triple world, whilst attachment to sense-desire concerns the passions ( klesa ). The 
process consisting of the three phases of attachment to the pure life can be applied 
to the other two attachments. As for attachment to sense-desire, this process applies 
to a woman, a man and a hermaphrodite; hence there are nine kinds of attachment 
in all. This number is equally valid for the last two attachments. In all, 
twenty-seven kinds of attachment are counted. 

II — Hostility ihw , pratigha?) 

Hostility is discontent caused by oneself, by those close to one or by one’s 
adversaries 284 . The Tds deals with hostility in the section on thirst by explaining it 
as ill-will which also forms part of thirst. 

Wishing ill occurs in four circumstances: 

(I) for oneself, (2) for those close to one, (3) one seeks happiness which one 
has not yet obtained, and (4) happiness having been obtained, one does not wish 
to lose it; unhappiness which has descended on one, one wishes to escape, and the 
unhappiness which still spares us one wishes to avoid. As for the adversary, while 
unhappiness still does not affect him, one wishes that it will descend on him, and, 
unhappiness having reached him, one desires it to endure; happiness not having 


280 Cf. DN HJ, 254; MN t, 433; AN IV, 9, Kosa V, §§ t, 2, defines attachment as a tendency (uniisaya) 
associated with pleasure. 

281 These are: form ( riipa ), sound (sabda), odour (gandha), taste (rasa) and the tangible (sprastavya). 

282 On the triple world (dhdtu), cf. MN III, 63; AN IV, 67-8; Kosa II, § 73; E Lamotte, History, pp,32-3. 

283 MN l, 102: Based on thirst (faithd) means that sort of morality aroused by desire for a happy life, 
for example, ‘because of this mural habit, custom, austerity, pure life, I will become a heavenly being or 
another god timina ham silena vu vatena vd tapena vd brahmacariyena vd devo vd bhavissami 
devahhataro vd ti ). 

284 W. Rahula, in his Compendium p.9, translates pratigha as ‘repugnance; the definition of the former 
in the text is: 'It is ill-will (aghaia) towards living beings, suffering, and conditions of suffering’. 
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been obtained by him, one wishes that he never obtain it, and, when he does 
obtain it, one wishes that he lose it quickly. 

Amongst the three kinds of hostility, hostility caused by oneself or hostility 
caused by those close to one have the same nature: they are manifested in the 
three time-periods: the past, present and future, during which all pursuit is in vain. 
Hostility caused by an adversary is also manifested in the three times-periods, but 
it ensues from the success of the foe. Hence, there are nine kinds of hostility in 
all. 

Hostility, in this sense, is different from ill-will ( vyapdda ), described in the 
three kinds of misconduct, since the former has external causes, whilst the latter 
is anger caused by ignorance. 

The Tds divides hostility into three categories, based on their duration: 

1. The weak is compared to patterns which appear on the surface of water and 
which disappear instantaneously; 

2. The middling, to patterns made by oneself, and which endure for a while; 

3. The strong, to patterns engraved on stone, which only vanish along with it. 

Ill — Conceit ( mana) 

Conceit is arrogance, originating in a thought of comparing oneself to others 285 
There are nine kinds of conceit in all: 

1. Conceit of inferiority ( unamana ), arising from the idea: ‘1 am not like others’; 
this conceit is manifested according to the following characteristics: a) 
mistaken conceit ( mithyamana ); b) unreal cpnceit ( abhutamana)\ c) very lowly 
conceit {adhihinamanaX 

2. Conceit of equality ( samamana ), arising from the idea: ‘1 am equal to others’. 
It also has three characteristics: a) conceit due to oneself ( asmimana ); b) 
conceit due to arrogance; c) conceit due to disdain; 

3. Conceit of superiority ( adhimana ), arising from the idea: ‘f am superior to 
others’. It is divided into three categories: a) profound conceit; b) extremely 
profound conceit ( matimana ); excessive conceit (abhimdna) 2 ™. 


285 Kosa II, § 31 Mana , conceit-scorn, is arrogance; Compendium, p.9.: It is mental exaltation 
( citlasyonnalih ) which is based on the idea of the self. 

286 Similarly, the Jhanaprasthanasastra, T XXVI, 1544, 10286 26-28 teaches nine types of 
mono, mdnaoidhd, or simply vidhd, namely: 

1. ‘1 am better (sreydn)', 2. 'I am equal'; 3. 'I am less good'; 

4. 'Another is better than myself, 5. 'He is my equal’; 6. ‘He is less good than !'; 

7. 'Another is no better than myself; 8. 'He is not equal to me'; 9. ‘He is no less good than 1’. 

These nine types come from three mdnaa, namely: mam j, adhimana and unamana, while the 

Kosa counts only seven mdnas, namely: mana, adhimana, mandttimdna, asmimana, abkimana, una- 
mdna, mithyamana. Cf. Kosa V, 5 10. 
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Third section• Ignorance ( avidya ) 

(Vol.Il, 24a 10 - 25a 24; questions 135 - 150) 

According to the Tds, ignorance (avidya) 2 * 1 consists of: non-knowledge ( ajhdna ), 
erroneous knowledge (mithyajhana) and doubt ( vicikitsa ). 

I — Non-knowledge (ajhdna) 

Non-knowledge designates: 

1. Non-comprehension of compounded things (samskrta), that is, non¬ 
comprehension of: 

a. appropriation ( upddana) — of the aggregates (skandha), elements (dhatu) 
and spheres (ay at ana) of oneself and others, that is, attachment to the self 
(dtman) and attachment to what pertains to the self (at mi yd); 

b. non-appropriation (anupdddna) — grass, trees, a wall, etc., and the 
appropriation of others as an object; 

c. both together. 

2. Non-comprehension of the uncompounded ( asamskrta) designates non¬ 
comprehension of; 

a. Nirvana with a remainder ( sopadhisesay, 

b. Nirvana without a remainder ( nirupadhisesa ); 

c. a combination of both 2 **. 

3. Non-comprehension of the ineffable ( avaktavya ) designates non-comprehension 

of: 

a. the designation of appropriation ( upaddnaprajhapti ): the living being 
( sattva ) who, not having appropriated the aggregates, elements and spheres, 
is considered as both identical to them and different from them 289 ; 

b. the designation of the past (atitaprajhapti)'. the teaching based on the 
aggregates, elements and spheres of the past; 

c. the designation of cessation (nirodhaprajhapti): the teaching based on the 
cessation of appropriation, for example, the Parinirvana of the Buddha 290 . 


287 Tds, 24a 12-13: K # ,g- 3L M M 8 £ ,E $ it tt & W : Just as having one’s 

chi'dren devoured is equivalent to not having any at all. so, because ignorance (induces) aberrant know¬ 
ledge, it is that which is called ignorance. The canonical texts give precise definitions: ‘Ignorance is what 
hides the four Noble Truths’ (cf. SN 11, 4), the origin and disappearance of the aggregates (cf. SN III, 162, 
171), Being one of the defilemenis (asrava) and one of the tendencies { anusaya ), it constitutes the original 
condition of the process of the twelve links of the cycle of birth and death. 

Kosa III. § 28: ‘Avidya is an entity ( dharma ) apart, the contrary of vidya, ‘knowledge’, like non-friend, 
not-true, etc.' ( vidyd-vtpakso dharmo ’nyo vidyamitranrtadivat). 

288 Cf. above, n.2I9. 

289 Tds, 246 2-3: '£ & £ ’ % £ 2, ^ A. > If — 25. The translation is based on the 

following meaning: appropriation ( X upddana ) is synonymous with the Living being (sattva) who, in 
turn, is synonymous with the pudgata. 

290 See below. ‘The main thesis of the Pudgaiavatfins*. 
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Moreover, the designation of the past has as its aim the remedying of the 
false views on annihiliation ( ucchedadrsti ) of living beings, the designation of 
cessation as remedying false views on eternalism (sasvatadrsti), the designation 
of appropriation as remedying non-existentialism ( nastidrsti), and the 
designation of non-appropriation as remedying existentialism ( astidrsti ). 

H — Erroneous knowledge ( mithyajhana) 

Erroneous knowledge designates: 

1. Belief in individuality ( satkdyadrstif 9! : 

a. belief in the reality of the self (atmati), 

b. belief in the reality of what pertains to the self ( atmlya ), and 

c. belief in the reality of freedom ( aisvarya) 292 . 

2. Extreme views ( antagrahadrsti ): 

a. belief in annihilation ( ucchedadrsti ), 

b. belief in eternity ( sasvatadrsti ), and 

c. belief in a combination of both 2 ”. 

3. Attachment to views ( drstiparamarsa ?) m : 

a. attachment to rules ( sila ); 

b. attachment to views ( drstif 9i ; 

c. attachment based on the two preceding ones 296 . 


291 This is the first of the ten fetters (samyojana), consisting of twenty categories obtained by 
applying four categories of belief in individuality lo each of the aggregates (skandha): (! -5) belief in 
being identical to the body ( rapa ), feelings < vedand ), perceptions (samjna), formations { samskara) or 
consciousness ( vijhana ); (6-10) belief of being known in them: (11-15) belief of being independent from 
them; (16-20) belief in being their possessor. 

Koia V, S 7: Believing in me and mine ( iiinuUmiiagraha > constitutes satkayadrsti. 

292 Tds, 24 b 14-36: 'Belief in the reality of freedom is the illusion regarding the five sense-objects 
( pancakamaguna ) which are similar to the trunk of a banana tree, lo balls of foam on water, they are 
considered as freedom (aisvarya), (whereas they are) like heavenly cities*. 

293 According to the Tds, 246 18-22, the first two views ( antagrahadrsii , ucchedadrsti ) maintain that: 
(1) the universe is eternal and non-eternal or is neither eternal nor non-eternal; (2) the universe is 
limited and unlimited or is neither limited nor unlimited; (3) the body und life ( jivita ) of living beings 
have an end and do not have an end or neither have an end nor do not have an end; and the last view 
(combination of both the above) maintains that; (1) the universe is simultaneously eternal, limited and 
unlimited; (2) living beings are simultaneously eternal and non-eternal. 

294 Tds, 24b 23: taochien . The translation of the Sanskrit word 'drstiparamarsa (chien 3L 

= drsti, taa & = paramarsa ) is probably mechanical. Here, the word means attachment lo views. 

295 Tds; 246 26: jifc & "ft ft’ ?k Pi 3L J£.( = & fL ) This (opinion) is true, the others are 

false and untruthful, that is attachment to views (drstiparamarsa). Similar phrases are found in the 
canonical texts, for example: \ . . the world is eternal, that is the truth, any other (opinion) is foolish 
(sassato loka, idam cva saccam, mogham aAiian it — UdAna, p.67). 

296 According to Tds, 246 27-29, attachment based on the two preceding ones is attachment which 
rests either on rules or on views, by considering that they constitute means of purification, such as the 
five elements of purification, namely: morality (sila), concent ration ( samadhi ), wisdom ( prajhd ), 
deliverance ( vimukti ) and the knowledge of deliverance (vimukti jhana) Cf. AN 111, 57. 
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The Tds also classes ihese three elements of erroneous knowledge as 
follows: belief in individuality and extreme views are found in the Truth of 
suffering, in relation to the triple world; attachment to rules is found in the 
Truth of suffering and the Truth of the Path in relation to the triple world. 


Satkdyadrsti 

Antagrdhadrsti 

SUapardmarsa 


duhkhasatya 

duhkhasatya 

margasatya 


Kdmadhdtu 

Rupyadhatu 

Arupyadhatu 

Kdmadhdtu 

Rupyadhatu 

Arupyadhatu 


III — Doubt ( vicikitsa ?): 


Doubt 297 is indecision, hesitation: 

1. Not understanding the jewels ( ratna ): 

a) the Buddha; b) the Teaching ( dharma ); c) the Community (samgha); 

2. Not understanding the truth (satya 

a) conventional truth ( samvrtisatya ) - the traditional habits, customs of 
society, and the rules of training; 

b) characteristic truth Uaksanasatya ) — suffering ( duhkha ), the origin of 
suffering (samudayaX and the Path {margo), 

c) absolute truth ( paramdrthasatya ) — Nirvana 295 . 

According to the Tds, only a single truth exists on the absolute level 299 , 

3. Not understanding concentration ( samadhi ) which consists of: 

a. Concentration in relation to the world of subtle form ( rupyadhyana ), the 
absorptions ( dhydnaf °°, immeasurables (aprcimdna) 30 ', spheres of mastery 


297 This is the translation of the expression huo chih-.Q % (Tds, 24a 10, 11, 24c 1). It is probable that 
the word c/tcA W is necessary for the first two elements.' fei chik_4t , hsieh chih If , but is not 
needed for the third: huo & . where the Sanskrit word is vicikitsa. 

298 Nirvana is the absolute because it is the only reality which actions of body, speech and mind 
cannot attain or conceive. Cf. Tds, 25a 1-5. 

299 See below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadirts, thesis No.10’. 

300 These are the four absorptions (dhyana}, see above, n.188. 

302 These are the four immeasurables; see above, n .189. 
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( abhibhvayatana ) 302 , three deliverances (yitnoksa)™, the first eight of the 
ten spheres of totalisation of the object (krtsnayatana) W4 ; 

b. attainment in relation to the formless world (arupyasamapatti), the four 
attainments in relation to the formless world, the last two of the ten 
spheres of totalisation of the object (krtsnayatana)™ ; 

c. undefiied concentration (anasravasamadhi): this is concentration leading to 
the exhaustion of the defilements, it consists of the concentrations on emp¬ 
tiness (sunyatasamadhi), on wishlessness ( apranihitasamadhi ) and on non- 
perception (or signlessness — wu hsiang m is , asamjhasamadhi : ani- 
mittasamadhfP M . 

Moreover, there are twelve categories of doubt by including non- 
comprehension of the four Noble Truths in relation to the triple world. The 
influence of doubt is very powerful, that is why doubt is also mentioned under 
the preceding headings 

Further on, the Tds states that in all there are ninety-eight tendencies, if 
thirst (trsna) is analysed in detail 307 . 


302 The spheres of mastery { abhibhvayatana ) are eight in number: (1) having a notion of visible forms 
internally, one sees limited ( paritta ) forms externally and masters them; (2) similarly, one sees unlimited 
(apramana) forms; (3) having a notion of formlessness internally, one sees limited forms externally and 
masters them; (4) similarly, one sees unlimited forms; (5) having a notion of formlessness internally, one 
sees forms that are blue. . . (6) . . . yellow ... (7) ... red .. . tind (8) . . . white, and masters them. The 
first two spheres of mastery are identical to the first detiverance (vimoksa)-, the next two to the second; 
and the last four, to the third. Cf. DN (I, 110 sq^ MN II, 11, 13; IV. 305, 348; AN I, 40; IV, 305; Kosa VIII, 
§ 35; Vism, p.175; Dhs, p.52; Bareau. Religions, p5T, Rahula, Compendium, p,167, n.l. 

303 These are: 0) deliverance through emptiness ( sunyatavimoksa ) resulting from the elimination of the 
conception of self (d tman), (2) deliverance through signlessness (.animittavimoksa), from the illusion of the 
impermanence of things; (3) deliverance through wishlessness (apranifiilavimoksa), from attachment to 
objects of craving, hatred and delusion. Palisambhidamagga.il, 35: layo me bhikkhave vimokkho sunhalo 
vimokkho animilto vimokkho appanihilo. Kosa III, § 25: Immaculate, they are the three vimoksamukhas. Cf. 
also p.187, n.2; Vism XX1.7). 

304 The first eight of the ten spheres of totalisation of the object (krtsnayalana) are the spheres of 
totalisation of (1) earth (prthivikrtsnayaiana), (2) water (ap-), (3) fire (tejas-), (4) wind (vayu-), (5) blue 
(nf/a-). 16) yellow (pita-), (7) red {lohila-), (8) while (avaaata). These spheres, which present elements of 
the whole universe, constitute an external means of arousing and developing concentration and attaining 
the four absorptions ( dhyana ) pertaining to the world of subtle form ( rupadhatu ). Cf. DN HI, 268; MN II, 
14; AN V, 46; Vism. p.110, Kosa V1H, § 36. 

305 The last two of the ten spheres of totalisation of the object (krlsndyatana), namely, space (akasa-) 
and consciousness (vijhana-), relate to the last two formless attainments ( arupyasamapatti ). 

306 See above, n.209. 

307 There are 6 anuiayas-. ruga, pratigha. mono, avidya, dr sit, vimali (Kosa V, p.9). They make 98 by 
counting 36 anuiayas in the world of desire (kamadhatu), 31 in the world of form ( rupadhatu ) and 31 in 
the formless world (drupyadhdlu) (Kosa V, p.9) Cf. Traile I, p.424, n.4. 
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CHAPTER THREE THE SUPPORT (N l SR AY A) 

(VoLIII, 25 b 5 - 30a 14; questions 151-223) 

The third chapter deals with the Support ( nisrayaX The support signifies the criteria 
on which beings base their existence and knowledge. It includes the aggregates 
( skandha ), elements (dhatu) and spheres (ayatana). These three elements constitute the 
Support of the Good (kusala) and Bad ( akusala ). 

First section : The Aggregates {skandha) 

(VoLIII, 25 b 26 - 26 b 24) 

The image the Tds uses to illustrate the word ‘aggregate’ ( skandha ) is ‘heap’, ‘pile’. 
Generally, the aggregates are five in number 308 . Here, the Tds reduces them to three: 
form (rupa), pyschological formation (samskara) and knowledge ( vijndna ). Although 
they are three in number, they encompass all the psycho-physical phenomena of 
existence. 

I — Form (rupa) 

Form designates the group of corporeality. It consists of: 

a) the four great elements ( mahabhuta ): earth ( prithividhatu ): solidity 
(khakkhatatvaX water ( abdhatu ): liquidity (dravatva); fire ( tejodhatu ): heat 
(usnatvaX wind ( vayudhatu ): mobility ( laghusamudiranatva ). These are the 
separate and mixed elements. 

b) derived form (upadayarupaX 

1. the visible (sanidarsanaX colours: blue (nilaX yellow (pita), red ( lohita ), 
white (avadataX shapes: rough (karkasatvaX silky ( kasaya), tall ( dirgha), 
short (hrasva), square (caturahga), round ( parimandala) ; 

2. the invisible (anidarsanaX sound (sabda), odour (gandha), taste (rasaX the 
tangible ( sprastavyaX the five sense-organs (pancendriya) and four great 
elements ( mahabhuta ). 

The Tds also counts smoke (dhuma), clouds ( abhra), mist ( mahika), etc, as 
derived form 300 . 

II — Formation ( samskara ) 

Formation designates the group of psychological elements, supported by the 
body, speech and mind, and which constitute bodily activities, vocal activities 


308 These are the aggregates of (I) form (rupaskondha), (2) feeling (vedana), (3) perception (samjna-), 
(4) the formations (samskara-). and (5) consciousness (vijnana ). They designate all the psycho-physical 
phenomena, as the Buddha declared, of the existence of a man or a being. Cf. SN ill, 59-61, 

309 The aggregate nf form designates all that is form or matter in the universe. SN III. 86: Alt that is 
effected materially is called form ( r up pat l ti kho bhikkhavc la strut rupam ill vuccati)'. cf. MN I, 53. 
Koka I, S 12 sq„ gives a detailed explanation of this subject. 
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and mental activities 310 . 

Accomplished activities pertain to the sphere of compounded things 
( samskrta ), which is formation (samskara). In reality, the five aggregates are 
formations from the sphere of compounded things (samskrta) 31 '. There are 
innumerable kinds which act according to these combinations and innumerable 
•ways. By analysing it according to the three worlds (dhaiu), formation 
(samskara) consists of: 

a. meritorious formation (punyabhisamskaraX, 

b. demeritorious formation (o punyabhisamskaraX 

c. immovable formation (anehjyabhisarnskara) in . 

Ill — Knowledge (jhaha) 

Knowledge is Synonymous with the factors of the Path (mar gang a) 513 . 
Knowledge is a tlpllective term to designate: (1) feeling (vedand), (2) perception 
(sam/'nd) and (3) consciousness ( vijhdna ). 

1. Feeling (vedand) is merely feeling associated with life (jiva), but it is not life. 
It is nothing bu( itself. According to its nature, three categories of feeling can 
be distingushed: 

a. pleasant feeling (sukhavedand), arising from sense-pleasures, non-illwill and 
non-attachment^ 

b. unpleasant feeling (duhkhavedana\ arising from birth, old-age and death; 

c. Neither pleasant nor unpleasant feeling ( aduhkhasukhavedanaX contrasted 


i 

310 The aggregate of psychologist formations { samskaraskandha ) includes different mental actions 
which it is difficult to reduce to precise definition. The Theravadin Abhidhamma masters analyse this 
aggregate into 50 mental functions ( cetasika ), among which is volition ( cetana ), with the sense of 
motivation, activity, attitude, etc. jcf. SN III, 60). This volition is manifested in three kinds of activity: 
bodily, vocal and mental (cf. MN ,1, 301). In this sense, this aggregate is identical to action Harman) (cf. 
AN Hi, 415; VI, 13, 15) and constitutes a force which influences the process of rebirth (cf. DN ill, 258). 

311 SN III, 87: What is it, monks, that you call the formations? Because they form all that is 
compounded, that is why they ire called formations. What is the compounded that they form? They 
form form as the compound of form; they form feelings as the compound of feelings; they form 
perceptions as. the compound of perceptions; they form mental functions as the compound of mental 
functions; they form consciousness as the compound of consciousness. Hence, monks, they form 
compounded things, that is why they are called formations ( kihca sahkhctre vadetha? sankhatam 
abhisahkharonliti. bhikkhave tasma sahkharb ti vuccati, kihca sankhatam abhisahkharonti, rupam rupatlaya 
. . ., vedanam vedanatlaya . . sahham sahhattaya . . ., sahkhare sahkharattaya . . ., vinhanam 
vihhanattaya sankhatam abhisahkharonli; sankhatam abhisahkharonliti kho bhikkhave tasma sahkhara li 
vuccanti ). 

Kosa 1, § 7: Compounded things (samskrta) constitute the pentad of the skandhas, form, etc. 

312 Amongst these three formations of action, the first two, meritorious formation extends from the 
world of desire to the world of subtle form; immovable formation, to the formless world. On the three 
formations of action, and their cessation, cf. SN II, 80-4. 

313 See below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins: thesis No.12'. 
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to the two preceding ones 314 . 

Taken as a whole, feelings exist in the three worlds, but whilst pleasant 
feelings exist the the world of desire and the world of subtle form, unpleasant 
feelings only exist in the world of desire. 

On the subject of the origin of feelings, pleasant feeling relies on an 
abundance of desire, unpleasant feeling on the magnitude qf hate, and neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant feeling on the depth of ignorance. 

Moreover, there is pleasant feeling without craving, which can eliminate 
desires, such as the third absorption; unpleasant feeling without hatred, such 
as the Buddha who, suffering from a headache and wour/i in his foot, did not 
arouse hatred; and neither pleasant nor unpleasant feeling, which exists in 
the fourth absorption and the attainments of the formless'world. 

All feelings arise from action ( karman ), restraint and the elements ( dhatu ). 

j 

1. Feelings arising from action consist of; ! 

a. pleasant feelings which arise from meritorious,/action ( puriyakarman ), 
which exist in the four absorptions, etc.; they can dispel misconduct 
(duscariia}, 

b. unpleasant feelings which arise from demeritorious actions ( apunj>a- 

karman) constitute misconduct; j 

c. immovable feelings which arise from immovable actions ( dnehjya- 
karman) such as the fourth absorption arid the attainments of the 
formless world. 

2. Feelings arising from restraint consist of: / 

a. restraint by oneself, for example when, having harmed ourselves with a 

knife, we tend our wound; 

b. restraint by others, for example when iomeone, having given us a 
head-wound, tends us, and, 

c. restraint by oneself and others, for example when a man, having asked 

another to harm'himself, tends him afterwards. 

3. Feelings arising from of the elements (dhatt\), understood in the sense of 

fundamental constituent parts, consist of: 

a. feelings arising with time ( kdla ) — because of changes in time, one has 

pleasant or unpleasant feelings; 

b. feelings arising from the ill — physical illness which consumes the 
body; and 

c. feelings arising from misfortune — material or natural things which 


314 On the three conditions, cf. DN III, 275; SN III, 86; IV, 232. They arise immediately on contact 
Consequently, ihere are six kinds of feeling which are based on the five senses and the mind; cf. MN I, 

51). 

Kosa I, § 14: Feeling ( vedana ) is a painful impression, etc, Cf. Compendium of Philosophy 
fAbhidhnmmaithasahgaha) by S.Z. Aung and C.A.F. Rhys Davids, London 1890, p.lll sq. Furthermore, there 
ate olivet classifications of 36 or 108 feelings. Cf. Vibhasa. 139, T XXVIII, 1545, 715a. 
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give rise to misfortune. 

2. Perception (samjna) implies the receptivity of images 315 . Because the field of 
action of knowledge relates to the three worlds, there are .three kinds of perception: 

a. perception ( samjna ) is the receptivity of images, relying on two elements: 
subject and object; 

b. the absence of perception ( asamjha ) is the absence of receptivity, the state of 
non-reliance on two elements: subject and object; and 

c. the attainment of non-perception ( asamjnasamapatti ); this is the total 
abandoning of receptivity of objects, namely, sound, form, etc. 

The Tds adds: 

a. perception also designates the attainment in the sphere of the infinity of 
consciousness ( * vijMnananiyayatanasamapatti'f’^ ; 

b. the absence of perception is the attainment in the sphere of neither perception 
nor non-perception (naivasamjhasamjhayatanasamapattiX 

c. the attainment of non-perception is the attainment in the sphere of 
nothingness ( akimcanyayatanasamapatti ? 17 . 

3. Consciousness ( vijhana ) is knowledge of different things 318 . It consists of: 

a. what is born; it is at the moment of conception, by entering the mother’s 
womb, that the different kinds of formation (samskara) together produce 
consciousness 319 ; 

b. what forms the sense spheres ( ayatana ); it is consciousness, continually 
increasing even in the mother’s womb, which gradually forms the sense 


315 SN III, 87: What is it, monks, that you cal! perception? Because it perceives, monks, it is called 
perception. What does it perceive? It perceives {colour): blue, green, yellow, red, white . . . {kihca 
bhikkhave sannam vadetha? sahjanati kho bhikkhave tasma sahhit ti vuccati. kihca sanjanaii? nilam . . 
pitakam . . ., lohitakam . . ,, odatam pi sahj.andii . . .). On the six kinds of perception which are aroused 
by contact, cf. AN HI, 413. 

Kosa I, § 4; notion < samjna ) consists of the apprehension of signs. 

316 Tds, 26 b 10: Kuan shan shih ch'u •£- • The translation here is adapted to the context, 

since it cannot be translated otherwise despite the meaning of the Chinese words. 

317 Perception, in Buddhism, implies not only the fact of receiving the qualities of objects, but also the 
knowledge of internal objects, ideas, memory, imagination, illusion, ideation, etc. Cf. MN 1, 410, AN V, 
105; Sn, 874. 

318 SN 111, 87: What is it, monks, that you call consciousness? It is conscious, monks, that is why it is 
called consciousness. Of what is it conscious? It is conscious of bitter (taste), etc. . . . ( kihca bhikkhave 
vihhanam vijanati? vijanatiti kho bhikkhave tasma vihhanam ti vuccati. kihca vijanati? ambit am pi 
vijanati ...).< 

Kosa L § 14: Consciousness { vijhana ) is the impression relating to each object. Cf. Atthasalini III, 185. 

319 I.e„ consciousness ( vijhana ) which is formed in the course of past lives and descends into the 
mother’s womb at the moment of rebirth (samskara pratitya vijhana). See below, 'The main thesis of the 
Pudgaiavadins; pnd^a/a-designated-by-transmigration, and n.58l. 
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spheres™ of four kinds: (1) disturbed spheres, (2) undisturbed spheres, (3) fixed 
spheres, and (4) unfixed spheres 321 ; and, 

c. what is not formed by the sense spheres; this is consciousness, after birth, 
which is conditioned by the faculties and objects of the faculties 
(jndriyartha? n . 

Consciousness, according to the Tds, is the point of support ( asraya, ) of wisdom 
(prajha ), what is supported (asrita) 323 . 

Second Section : The Elements ( dhatu ) 

(Vol.UI, 26 b 26 - 28c 28) 

As from the second section of the third chapter, the Tds deals with the elements of 
the three worlds. They include all living beings up to those who have attained 


320 It is consciousness ( vijnana ) which conditions the production of mentality and corporeality (vijnana 
pratitya namarupa) which, in turn, conditions the production of the six sense spheres (namarupa pratitya 
sadayalana). The Tds shortens the process and merely emphasises the function of consciousness. SN II, 
114: Just like, friend, two bunches of reeds stay upright supporting each other, so, friend, consciousness 
depends on name-and-form. and name-and-form is conditioned by consciousness, the ten sense spheres 
are conditioned by name-and-form, contact by the ten sense spheres, etc. Such is the origin of this 
whole mass of suffering (seyyalhapi avuso dve natakalapiyo ahham nissaya tittheyyum. evam eva kho 
dvuso ndmarupapaccayd vinnanam vihhanapaccayd ndtnarupam, ndmarupapaccayd salayatanam 
saidyasana par cay a phasso, pe. evam elassa kevalassa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo holt), Cf. DN II, 63. 

321 Tds, 266 19: ching pu cheng ju, ting pu ting ju & T Pf- A » $ ^ ^ A. The translation is 
based only on the interpretation. 

322 MN 1, 11-12: By reason of the eye and the visible, friend, visual consciousness arises . . . And, 
friend, by reason of the ear and sounds auditory consciousness arises, ... by reason of the nose and 
odour olfactory consciousness arises, ... by reason of the tongue and taste gustatory consciousness arises, . 
. . by reason of the body and the tangible bodily consciousness arises, ... by reason of the mind and 
mental objects mental consciousness arises . , . (cakkhuacdvuso paticca rape ca uppajjati cakkhuvinhdnam, 
. . . sotancavuso. paticca sadde ca uppajjati sotavihhdnam. . . . ghanahcdvuso paticca gandhe ca 
uppajjati ghdnavinndnam, . . . jivhahcavuso paticca rase ca uppajjati jivhdvihhdnam , . . . kayancdvuso 
paticca phottabbe ca uppajjati kdyavihndnam, . , . manahcdvuso paticca dhamme ca uppajjati 
manovinnanam). Koia III, § 32, Trade II, p.747, nJ. 

323 In general, consciousness is discrimination (w jdndli vijanati ti . . tasmd vinnanam ti vuccati — 
MN 1, 292); it is discrimination of the pleasant, unpleasant and neutral {kihca vi janati: sukhan ti pi .. . 
dukkhanti pi . . adukkhamasukkanti pi vi janati — MN I, 292); or one knows things through 
consciousness (tena vinndnena janati ■— MN III, 242); whilst wisdom is comprehension {(prajanati 
pajdnaliti . . . tasmd panhava ti vuccati — MN I, 292); it is the comprehension of suffering, its origin, 
cessation and the Path (kinca pa janati: idam dukkhanti . . , ayam dukkasamudayo ti . . ., dukkhanirodho ti 
. . ., dukkhanirodhagdmini pajdnati — MN I, 292). The difference between these two mental factors is 
that wisdom is cultivated, whereas consciousness is cognition, knowledge {panha bhavetabha vinnanam 
pariftheyyam, idam nesam nandkaranam — MN I, 293). Furthermore, wisdom pertains to the aggregate of 
the formations (sankhdrakhandha ), whilst consciousness pertains to the aggregate of consciousness 
( vihftdrtakhandka ). However, in reality it is difficult to distinguish one from the other; as it is said in the 
text: . . . such is wisdom, such is consciousness; these things are intermingled or are not intermingled. Can 
the difference between these things be demonstrated after having analysed them so many times? What 
one comprehends one knows, what one knows one comprehends (yd ca patina yahca vinnanam ime 
dhamma samsatthd no visamsatthd, na ca labha imesarn dhammanam vinibbhujitva vinibbhujitva 
nandkaranam pahhapelum. yam pa jdndli tain vi jdndli, yam vi jdndli lam pa jdndli — MN 1, 292). 
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Parinirvana without a remainder ( nirupadhisesa ) and consist of: 

1. the elements of the world of desire (kamadhatu}, 

2. the elements of the world of subtle form ( rupadhatu >, and 

3. the elements of the formless world ( arupyadhatu ). 

I — The world of desire (kamadhatu) 

Because sensual desire (kama) dwells there and because sensual desire is maintained 

there, it is called the world of desire; it consists of five destinies 324 , namely. 

1. Mankind (manusya) consisting of: 

a. man (purusa), 

b. woman ( stri), and 

c. the hermaphrodite — all live on the four continents ( catvdrodvipa) 
surrounded by the ocean: (1) Jambudvlpa, to the south 325 ; (2) Purvavideha, 
to the east; (3) Aparagodaniya, to the west; (4) Uttarakuru, to the north 326 . 

2. The gods of the world of desire (kamadeva) who are gods who arouse sensual 

desire ( yii sheng t’ien tk ) with goddesses (apsarci) ni ; this distinguishes 

them from the gods who have abandoned sensual desire (li yu t’ien 

» , vitaragadeva. They are of-three kinds: 

a. gods whose sensual desire is expressed by conversation ( shuo yii sheng 
t’ien «, i a ), the Nirmanaratis; 

b. gods whose sensual desire is expressed by look (ch’in yii sheng 
t’ien A «. it fu ): the Paranirmitavasavartins: 

c. gods whose sensual desire is expressed by contact (hsi hua yii sheng t’ien 

t* tit «. ) are of three kinds: (l) gods whose sensual desire is 

expressed by entwining: the Yamas; (2) gods whose sensual desire is 
expressed by holding hands: the Tusitas; (3) gods whose sensual desire is 
expressed by coupling: that is, the Trayastrimsas, who dwell on the summit 
of Mount Sumeru; the Caturmaharajakayikas, who dwell in the middle of 
Mount Sumeru; the Bhumidevas, who dwell in the forests of that land. 

All these gods obtain their sensual satisfaction as a man does, but in their 

case there is no emission of impurities, only of breath. Their longevity is great. 

3. The bad destinies ( durgati ) are places where there is more suffering than joy. 

Beings in those destinies always tend towards the Bad. They are considered as 


324 Kosa HI, § 1: Hell, pretax, animals,, mankind, six {spheres otj gods: such is the Kamadhatu. On the 
five destinies, see below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgaiavadins: thesis No.lt'. 

325 According to ancient Indian geographical knowledge, Jambudvipa is the triangular continent or 
rose-apple continent in which India is situated. Cf. Bareau, Religions, p.43: A. Foucher, La vie du 
Bouddha, p,33. 

326 On the four continents, dimensions and life-spans of living beings of those continents, cf. Kosa III, 
pp.175-7 ff (Pruden. p.473 ff). 

327 Tds, 26c 18: t'ien nu -hr : goddesses who are the equal of the gods in the six levels of the 
world of desire ( kamadhatu ). 
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afflicted and there are three: 

a. hells ( naraka , niraya); 

b. animals ( tiryagyoni >, 

c. hungry ghosts (preta). 

3a. The hells are places where one cannot be happy 328 . There are many of 
them, which are divided as follows: 

1. Cold hells isitanaraka) which consist of: 

a) hells with distinctive lamentations: (1) the Arbuda, (2) the 
Nirarbuda, and (3) the Ababa; 

b) hells with non-distinctive lamentations: (4) the Hahava, (5) the 
Huhuva, and (6) the Utpala; 

c) hells without lamentation: (7) the Kumuda, (8) the Sogandhika, (9) 
the Pundarika, and (10) the Padma 329 . 

The ten cold hells are located between the four continents and 
touch the bottom of the great circle of the iron mountain (maha- 
cakravdda). They are all hells destined for those who have spoken and 
thought ill on meeting the holy ones. 

2. Hot hells (usnanaraka), which consist of: 

a) hells provided with torturers: (1) the Samjlva, (2) the hell of ‘the 
aligned’, and (3), the Kalasutra; 

b) hells with a small number of torturers: (4) the Samghata, (5) the 
Maharaurava, (6) the Pratapana. The guardians (narakapaid) of 
the two preceding hells are not burnt by fire, as are the hell- 
bound, because of their mission; as for the consequences of their 
actions, that cannot be contemplated 330 ; 

c) hells without torturers: (7) the Raurava, (8) the Tapana, and (9) the 


328 The Buddha denounced popular, superstitious belief in hell during his time; but he spoke of re¬ 
pugnant, nauseous and ugly worlds. On the hells ( naraka , niraya) in the canonical texts, cf. J. Masson, La 
religion populaire dans le canon bouddhique pdli. p,96 sq; L. Peer, 'L'enfer indien’, IA, 1892, II, p.213 sq. 

329 SN i, 152, AN V, 172 also count ten cold hells, but their names are not the same: (1) Abbuda, (2) 
Nirabbuda . (3) Ababa, (4) Atata, (5) Ahaha. (6) Kunuda, (7) Sogandhika, (8) Up pat a (AN V, 172>. Uppa- 
lakd, (9) Pundarika. (10) Padma. Shih chi eking.& it (T J, 1, 125c); Ta tiu Ian ching & & (T 
1, 23, 286c); Ch’i shih ching & Ifr tfc (T I, 14, 329a) also count ten cold hells. The Samyuktagama, T II, 
99, 351c-352a; Divyavadana, p.47, and Koia 111, § 59, accept only eight cold hells: (I) Arbuda, (2) 
Nirarbuda, (3) Atata, (4) Hahava (5) Huhuva (6) Utpala, (7) Padma, (8) Mahapadma. Cf. Lin Li-kouang, 
L'Aide-memoire, pIO sq„ with a good and tong note on the cold hells. 

330 On the problem of the infernal guardians ( nirayapdta ), the Tds does not supply satisfactory 
explanations. According to a Vimsaka commentary, the Sammitiyas believed that the guardians of the 
hells were real beings (Koia III, § 59 — pp.152-3, n3; Pruden, p.534, n.409). In contrast, the Sarvastivadins 
accepted that the guardians of the hells were not living beings {Koia, ibid, p. 153, n.l; Pruden. p.534, 
n.410). The Theravadins affirmed that there certainly existed infernal guardians just as executioners and 
punishments existed in this world; cf. Kathavatthu {Points of Controversy), pp.345-7. 
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Avici 331 . 

3. Frontier hells ( pratyantanaraka ) which are hells found under water, in 
mountains and in deserts 332 . The hell-bound undergo, alone, the 
consequences of their bad actions there. 

3b. Animals (tiryak) are all the species which are born as animals because of 
various criminal actions 333 , that is to say: 

a) beings which walk on the ground; 

b) beings which swim in water, and 

c) beings which fly in the air. 

According to another classification, animals are distributed into: (1) 
apods, like the snake, etc.; (2) bipeds, tike birds, etc.; (3) multipeds, like 
oxen, horses, bees, myriapods, etc. 

3c. Hungry ghosts ( preta ) are living beings reborn in a particularly wretched 
condition in fruition of their bad actions They consist of: 

1. The wretched, those who are most wretched: (a) hungry ghosts whose 

mouths spit fire; (b) hungry ghosts whose mouths are as small as the 
prick of a needle; (c) the deceased whose mouths are malodorous; 

2. The poor, those who sometimes obtain a little impure food: (a) hungry 

ghosts with pointed hair like needles; (b) the deceased with putrid 
hair, (c) the goitrous deceased; 

3. The rich: (a) the deceased who live off rejected things; (b) hungry 
ghosts living off lost things; (c) hungry ghosts who possess great 
power (the Yaksas, Raksasas and Pisacas) 335 . 

fl — Ihs. world of subtle form (rupadhatu) 

The world of subtle form, is the world in which are reborn living beings who, due 
to meditation, obtain a wonderful form. It consists of: 


331 Hence, the Tds, 27 b 24-28a 17 counts nine hot hells, including the hell of ‘the aligned' (hsing 
ti-yu ff lit. Ik ) that is not found in other texts, which accept only eight hot hells; cf. Jataka V, 
pp.266-71; Divyavadana, p.67; Ch'i shih ching & T I, 14, 320c sq; Mahavastu I, tr. JJ. Jones, 
London 1949, pp.6-13; L'Aide-memoire, p.3. According to the Tds, 27c 12-14, the hell of the aligned is a 
hell in which 'the hell-bound are arranged in lines, as in abattoirs, (their) hands, feet, ears, noses and 
heads are severed. Those hell-bound were butchers, which is why they undergo such sufferings’. 

332 On the frontier hells ( pratyantanaraka ) which are often sixteen in number, cf. Shih chi ching 

1±&m (TU 121c), Ta liu fan ching A. & *£ (T I, 23, 283c). Ch'i shih ching M. l£ & (T 1. 1. 

320c). Koia IH, $ 59: The sixteen hells are created by the power of actions of all beings C . X, there are 
hells, the pradesika hells, created by the power of individual actions, the actions of one being, two 
beings, several beings. Their variety is great; their place is undetermined: river, mountain, desen, or 
elsewhere. Cf. also Koia. p.155, nJ; Pruden, p.535, n.415. 

333 Cf. AN II. 72-3; Vin II, 10. 

334 JCosa III, 9: They (the pretas) are of two kinds, apparitions! and also chorion-born. Cf. also Koia, 
p.29, n3; Pruden, p.504-5, n.75. 

335 On the Yaksas, Raksasas, Pisacas, cf. J. Masson. La religion populaire dans le canon houddhique 
pdli. pp.126 sq, 134 sq. 
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1. The level of joy ( pritiy. 

a) the spheres endowed with reasoning (savitarka) of the Brahmapurohitas, 

Brahmakayikas and Brahmaparisadyas; 

b) the spheres endowed only with investigation ( savicaramdtra) of the Maha- 

brahmas who are experienced in the intermediate absorption (dhyanan- 
tara ¥*; 

c) the spheres devoid of reasoning ( avitarka) of the Parittabhas, Apra- 
manabhas and Abhasvaras; 

2. The level of joylessness {apriti)-. the spheres devoid of joy of the Paritta- 
subhas, Apramanasubhas and Subhakitsnas; 

3. The level of equanimity ( upeksa ): 

a) the sphere with perception of the Brhatphalas; 

b) the sphere without perception of the Asamjnins; 

c) the sphere associated with the awakened mind of the Suddhavasikas: 
namely, Sudrsas, Sudarsanas and Suddhas 337 . 


Ill - 


(i arupyadhatu ) 


The formless world consists of the four stages in which are reborn those who 
have practised the right attainments ( samapatti ). This is explained under the 
heading of cultivation ( bhdvand ) in the first chapter. 


Third Section - The Domains (ayatana) 

(Vol.Hl, 29a 9 - 30a 14) 

The domains ( ayatana ) are the basis of the Good ( kusala ) and Bad ( akusala ). There 
are three domains: the domain of the tangible (hsi hua ju t» a. , 
sprastavyfryatana ?); the domain of reasoning (tu ju jsl , tarkayatana ?) and the 
domain of liberation ( chieh-t’uo ju m- ac ^ , vimoksdyatana ?). Among them, the 
domain of liberation is that of the Good, the domain of reasoning is that of the Bad 
and the domain of the tangible is that of both. 

I — The domain of the tangible ( hsi hua ju (a :f a , sprastavyayatana ?) 

The domain of the tangible is based on objects ( alambana ) and is divided into 
three fields of action (clung chieh tit , visaya ?)-. 

i. The nearby field of action (chin ching-chieh at jjt Jt- , samnikrstavisaya ?) is 
the field of action which is the origin of the different kinds of tangible which 


336 On the intermediate absorption (dhyci/uuara), see below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins: 
thesis No.9“. 

337 Generally, the canonical texts count five levels of Suddhavasikas (those of the pure abode), namely: 
(1) Avrhas (the not-large), (2) A la pas (the heatless), (3) Sudrsas (the good-looking), (4) Sudarsanas (those of 
good aspect), and (5) Akanisthas (the not-inferior). Cf, DN 111, 237; MN 111, 103; Kosa VI, § 37; L'lnde 
ctassique II, $ 2261. 
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are attained through knowledge; 

2. The not-nearby field of action (pu chin ching-chieh ^ nc. it- . vipra- 
krstivisaya ?) is the field of action the objects of which are not in contact 
with the organs and which depends on the power of the faculty of perception 
of external objects; 

3. The domain of the absence of a field of action (wu ching-chieh & *&■ 
-ff-, avisayayatana ?) is the domain in which no correspondence exists 

between the objects and the senses 33 *. 

II — The domain of reasoning (fa ju jSl jv , tarkayatana ?) 

The domain of reasoning is the domain of innumerable non-Buddhist opinions on 

the cause of compounded things ( samskrtadharma ). Generally, three theories exist 

in relation to this domain: 

1. The theory of a single cause 0 ch’u yin shuo—H. tx. , ekahetudrstiY 39 ; is 
belief in only one cause — actions ( karman ) 340 among the three causes, namely 
(past) actions, (present) action by oneself and action performed by others; 

2. The theory of the incorrect cause ( pu cheng.yin shuo •*. a w. , visama- 
hetudrsti ?) is the attribution of the origin of the world as well as of the good 
and bad to (1) creators — Brahma, Isvara, Visnu 341 , (2) things — time 


338 According to the Tds, 29a 28-29 b 4. the domain of the absence of a field of action (wu ching- 

chieh Jft- 3 k, , avisayayatana ) is that of lack of contact between the sense faculties and their objects, 

i.e.: form, sound, odour, taste and tangible ( ■& *£ — Tds, 29a 9; 5- & 0r — 

Tds, 29b 2). 

339 , Accepting dependent origination (pradiyasamutpada) as the principal law, all Buddhist schools deny 
the theory of a Primal Cause as well as that of a single cause. Cf. MN I, 92-3: AN III, 61; Atthasalini, 59: 
ekakaranavado patisedhito holt. 

340 The expression ‘actions’ here indicates actions from the past; this is a belief according to which 
present existence is caused only by what was done in the past (pubba-kata helu). This opinion was 
criticised by the Buddha as being the doctrine of passivity — fatalism. Cf. AN III, 61; MN II, 214 sq, Ja 
V, 208. 

341 Brahma, Isvara or Mahesvara, and Visnu are the gods of the brahmanic Trimuiti; cf. Trade I. P-137, 
n.2. The belief according to which the world was created by Brahma or Isvara (issara-rtimmana-hetu > was 
criticised by the Buddha as being theistic determinism. 

DN III, 28: Certain monks and brahmans believe, according to their traditional doctrine, that (the 
beginning of the universe) is the work of the Lord or of Brahma (eke samanabrahmand issarakuttam 
brahmakuttam acariyakam aggahham pahhapenti). MN II. 227: Monks, if living beings, having been 
created by a creator, receive pleasant or unpleasant feelings, then, monks, the Niganthas are truly created 
by a cruel creator, since, in the present, they receive such painful, severe, sharp feelings (sace, bhikkhave, 
satta issaranimmanahetu sukhadukkham pattsamvedenti. addha, bhikkhave, nigantha papakena issarena 
niminita, yam etarahi evarupd dukJchd tip pa katuka vedana vediyarui), 

On the criticism of theism, cf. also Ja V, 238; VI, 208, or K.N. iayatilieke. Early Buddhist Theory of 
Knowledge, pp.410-11; Gunapala Dharmasiri, A Buddhist Critique of the Christian Concept of God, 
Colombo 1974; Helmuth von Glasenapp, Buddhism — A Non-T heist ic Religion, tr, irmgard Schloegel, 
London 1970. 
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(ka(a) U2 , breach (prana) 343 and spontaneity 3 **, and (3) both; 

3. The absence of a cause ( ahetudrsti ) 345 is the opinion which denies any cause of 
Che good and bad, such as the theory of inherent nature ( svabhavadrsti ) 346 , the 


342 Tds, 29c 7-8: Time creates everything, 

Everything ripens with time. 

Everything is destroyed by time, 

Ai! worlds are created by time. 

Time { kaia) is thus a force outside compounded things and considered like tsvara, Purusa, Prajapati 
and PrakrLi, who are supposed to create living beings and the universe (Ud-a, 345: atthato parena 
issarena va purisena va pajapatina vd kalena va pakatiyd vd an ha ca lokoca nimmito li attho). In the 
Atharvaveda (19, 53, 54), Kaia, conceived as an hypostatised entity having everything under its control and 
‘beyond which there is no other greater force' { t as mad vai na 'nyatparamasti tejah, 53-4). is said to have 
produced both the past and the future ( kalo ha bhulam bhavyah ca . . , ajanayat, 19, 54-3), while it is 
itself eternally existent ( a jar ah , 19, 53-1; amrtam nyasah, 19, 53-2), according to Jayatilleke, op. c it., p.142 
and the notes. The Traite, when criticising the opinion according to which time (kaia) is considered as 
the cause of all things, gives a stanza similar to that of the Tds: 

Time passes by and beings ripen, 

Time advances and beings burgeo.it. 

Time can understand men. 

That is why Time is a cause. 

Cf. Traite 1, pp.76-9. Clearly, the two preceding stanzas are variants of a well-known verse of the 
KSlavada: Time ripens beings; time embraces creatures . . . 

Time watches for those who sleep; Time, in truth, is difficult to overcome. 

(kaia paccati bhittdni kalah samharate prajah, kiilah syplesu jagarli kalo li duratikramah — extracted 
from Madhyamakavrut, p.386). On the subject of time, cf. Lilian Siiburn. Instant et Cause, Paris 1955, 
pp.137-42 

343 The word breath (prana), according to the Veda, designates physical life (since as long as there is 
breath, there is life), which is identical to the Atman and Brahman as life and cosmic priniciple. Cf. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 1, 5. 3; 3, 9. 26; Chandogya Up., 3, 13. 5, etc.; I. Gonda, Les religions d’lnde 
(Vedisme el Hindouisme ancien). p.24l; L. Siiburn, op. cit., ‘ie souffle vital et cosmique, principe de 
continuite', pp.U)6, 108. 

344 Tds, 29c 5: tse-jan <tl . There is no commentary concerning this theory. However, due to the 

criticism of the commentator: ‘If spontaneity produces (things), it no longer makes sense 
(t) ± # ft A- Tds. 29c 16). we may suppose that this is the theory maintaining that things are 

produced by the very initiative of agents, without the intervention of other conditions. 

345 The theory of the absence of a cause (ahetudrsti) is one of the ihree false opinions criticised by 
the Buddha (cf. AN 111, 61). It was the doctrine of Maskarin Gosahputra, a contemporary of the Buddha, 
who was also a fatalist (cf. DN i, 53). Ja V, 237: If actions have no cause, then who would be responsible 
for wrongs: ( akama-knraniyasmim kuvidha papena lippati?). 

346 Td s . 29c 20-22- -li t & th ‘li t 4 # S «!• * &f M % ft ’ # * r J *'J A fit 4'J & : The 
theory of inherent nature ( svabhavadrsti ) says that all things are engendered by their own nature and 
not by other causes. Why? For example, a pointed spine is sharp, there does not exist (any other thing) 
which made it sharp. L Siiburn, op. cit. p.133: Jtrl 'For the Svabhavavadins, things spring into existence 
without the intervention of an internal or external final cause such as actions performed previously by 
each or by divine will. Things evolve in a mechanical way, through their own nature: if the spines which 
! coine up against are therefore sharp and if they are found on my path, it is their nature to prick; it is 
not in any way through divine decree, nor because of faults I might have committed’. Cf. ifnrf, pp.132-5: 
'Svabhavavada'. 
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theory of chance 347 and non-existentialism ( ndstidrsu ) 348 . 

Ill — The domain of liberation 

Liberation ( vimukti ) is the elimination of the bad and the reaching of the other 
shore (para). This domain consists of: 

1. Perception (samjha) — the penetration of the truth; 

2. Absorptive meditation (< dhyana ), and 

3. Erudition ( bahusrutata ) — knowledge in conformity with the teaching of the 
Buddha. 

In brief, the comprehension and application of the three doctrinal points 
( iridharma) are essential to the obtaining of liberation. 

VI - THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 

By minutely examining the main thesis, the pudgaia, and fourteen secondary theses of 
the Tds 349 , it can be concluded that it is a treatise of the Pudgaia vad ins, in general, 
and of the Vatsiputriyas in particular. It might be possible to attribute it to the 
Sammitlyas, but the former hypothesis is preferable for the following reasons: 

I. Although very little is known about the Vatsiputriya schism, the majority of 
Orientalists agree in thinking that the Vatsiputriyas were those who provoked the 
first schism among the Sthaviras through their personalist doctrine (pudgalavada), 
in about 200 EP, that is, 280 BCE, whilst the Sammitlya school, one of the first 
derived from that of the Vatsiputriyas, appeared between the third century BCE 
and the first century CE, a more precise date not being possible. Moreover, the 


347 Tds, 29c 22-23T3? % ’ ’ -b k. $ t £ & — A : The theory of 

chance says that all things arise by chance, just as blades of grass fall into the source of a large river, 
meet and accumulate. It is the opinion which maintains that the arrival of beings in the world has no 
objective nor subjective reason. In other words, the existence of life is undetermined; consequently, man 
is not responsible for his actions. It might be wondered if Lhis theory is the same as that criticised by 
the Buddha in MN II, 222, under the title of ditthadhammupakkamahetu Monks, if living beings, by 
chance as a cause, receive pleasant or unpleasant feelings, then, monks, the Niganthas fall into the chance 
of the bad since, at present, they receive such painful, severe and sharp feelings ( sace , bhikkhave, satta 
dit(hadhammu pakkamahelu sukha dukkham patisamvedenli, addhd, bhikkhave, ntgaMha 
phpadillkadhammupakkamd, yam etarahi evarupa dukkha lippa katuka vedand vediyanti). The translation 
has been made by consulting Ni-kan ching. T I, 26, 4426 

348 Tds, 29c 25-26:* # - % £ 3S jit * * ft % ’ * f? ± & ft ± ft & £ ’ it # % -f : 
Non-existentialism (ndstidrsu) affirms that nothing exists in the world; birth. the cause of btuh, and 
place of birth: these things never existed. MN I, 71: This world does not exist, neither does the other 
world (naltfii ayam loki>. nallhi paraloka). Cf. DN I, 55; SN II, 26. 

In AN 1, 173. 175; 111, 61-2, the Buddha grouped the doctrines of contemporary religious and 
philosophical schools into three theories: 0) The first admits that all happiness, suffering and neutral 
feelings are engendered by former actions (pubbe katahetu). (2) the second admits that everything is the 
creation of a Supreme God (issaranimmanahem). (3) The third admits that everything is uncaused and 
unconditioned (aheiu appacaya). He rejected them since they lead to passivity and regression; those three 
theories do not lead to the good life; according to them the religious life is futile. 

349 See below. Chapter Three. 
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main reason for the Sammitlya schism among the Vatslputrlyas, according to 
Vasumitra, was not the pudgala theory but the different explanations given by 
the four schools of the stanza common to the Pudgalavadin schools 350 . 

Beyond this information from Vasumitra, it is not known what provoked the 
appearance of the Sammitlya school 351 . 

II. The lists of the fruits of the two schools — Vatslputrlyas and Sarnmitlyas — are 
totally different: 

1. Acording to the Tds, 206 18 - 216 71, there are twenty-nine categories of 
Sravakas 352 , whilst the Sns (472 a 13-21), which does indeed belong to the 
Sammitlya school, notes only ten or twelve of them that are different from 
the stanza mentioned which provoked the Sammitlya schism 353 . According to 
the commentary on the stanza, the four fruits of the Sarnmitlyas in the Sns 
correspond to six kinds of persons 354 . 

By comparing this list with the Vatslputrlya one of the Sravaka fruits, in 
the Tds, 206 18 - 216 7, the latter is more complicated and prolix 355 . 

In this connection, it can be stated that neither did the Tds belong to three 
other schools, namely, the Dharmottariya, Bhadrayanlya and Sannagarika, 
because their list of the fruits, according to the interpretations of the stanza 
cited by K’uei-chi, are totally different from that of the Vatslputrlyas 356 . 

III. Nearly all the theses found in the Tds correspond to those attributed to the 
Vatslputrlya school by the treatises, namely, the Mahavibhasasastra, Sarnaya- 
bhedopacanacakra, Abhidharmakosa, etc., and the Buddhist literature of 
Kashmir. 

IV. The Tds does not mention the basic theses of the Sammitlya school: 

1. The thesis treating the ontological problem, cited by Bhavya, the absence of a 
commentary to which does not permit the obscurity to be cleared 357 . 

2. The thesis of the existence of an indestructible thing ( avipranasa ), which 
plays an important role in the process of action and fruition, which is found 


350 See above, Chapler One. The Vatsipulriya sub-schools; ihe Sarnmitlyas’, and n.44. 

351 Bareau, Secies, p.33: Itrl ‘We do not know who provoked their appearance (the appearance of the 
four schools: Sarnmitlyas, Bhadrayiniyas, DharmollarTyas and Sannagarikas) and we know little of what 
differentiated them’. 

352 See below, The Pudgalavadin lists of Sravakas’. 

353 See previous note. 

354 See above. Chapter One, The Valsiputriya sub-schools: the Sammiiiyas’, and n,45. 

355 See below, ‘The Pudgalavadin lists of the Sravakas’. 

356 Bareau, Secies, pp.127. 128, 129, 130. 

357 Ibid., p.123: [tr.l ‘What should exist (bhavaniya) and what exists (bhava), what should cease (niro- 
dhavya) and what has ceased (niruddha), what should be born ( juniiavya) and what has been born ( jaia), 
what should die ( maraniya ) and what is dead (mrla), what should be liberated (muklavya) and what is 
liberated ( mukla ). what should go (ganiavya) and what goes (gamin), what should be cognised (W jneya) 
and consciousness (vijnana) exist’. 
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in the Sns, 462a 13-16 358 . 

V. The Tds gives us details of the essential doctrinal points included in several 
theses concerning the whole of the Pudgalavadin doctrine, whilst the Sns 
attributed to the Sammitlyas reveals only a few fundamental Pudgalavadin 
theses, namely: 1) the indestructible thing (pu-mie ^ -m. , avipranasa ?), 2) 
the pud gala, 3) the intermediate existence ( arttarabhava ), etc. 

In brief, all the preceding information enables us to conclude that the Tds 
is a basic work of the Pudgalavadin mother school, that is, the Vatsiputriya 
school 359 . 


II. THE SSO A-HAN-MU CH’AO CHIEH 


I - TITLE 

Ssu a-han-mu ch’ao chieh & w ** X- *>- ** (Fragmentary commentary on the four 
Agamas) is a work which has come dawn to us only in Chinese translation. It 
occupies fifteen pages of the Taisho edition, volume XXV, NO.1505, pages 1 b-15b. The 
title was probably given by Tao-an (312-285), who wrote the preface, in order to 
conform to Chinese tradition: the title of the book is always placed at the beginning 
of the text 360 . The original title is certainly the Treatise on the Three Dharmas’, the 
Chinese translations of which, found in the text, differ: San fat chieh t’uo 
tu =. s* y* jw. A. (the Treatise on the Three Dharmas) Ssu, la 12; 8 b 27) which can 
also be reconstructed as Tridharmakasastra. The existence of a new title can be 
explained as follows: Tao-an wished to emphasise the importance and essence of the 
work which, according to him, is a ‘necklace of pearls’ of the four Agamas 361 . 

The Ssu was assuredly based on the same text as the Tds since the contents of 
the former are similar to those of the latter. 

II - THE AUTHOR, COMMENTATORS AND TRANSLATORS 

a. Ihs .Author 

The Ssu was composed by the Arhat P’a-su-pa-t’o -ss- ** ft (Ssu, 1 h 5), the 
Sanskrit reconstruction of which, made by Orientalists, is Vasubhadra. Since there is 
no historical certainty concerning the author of the Ssu, it is better to retain the Chi¬ 
nese translation Chin-hsien -4- >?- (Ssu, 4 a 12) as the name of the author. It is 
noteworthy that the Chinese translation of the name of the author of the Tds, 
translated by Sanghadeva, is Shan-hsien a* it- Obviously, the author of the 


358 See below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins, thesis No.l\ 

359 E. Zurcher considers that the San fa tu lun JL & isj belonged to the Survaslivadin school. Cf. 
Zurcher. Buddhist Conquest II, p.408, n.73. 

360 Cf. the preface to Ssu. 1 a 2. 

361 Cf. ibid., to 6, 10. 
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Ssu gives only the essential messages which are followed by headings written by the 
commentator. The most developed section could have been written later by the 
commentator, Sahghadeva. 

Unlike the preface to the Tds written by Hui-yiian, that of the Ssu by Tao-an does 
not mention the name of the commentator, Satighasena. Nonetheless, through the 
words ch’ao chieh (fragmentary commentary) included in the title and through the 
language forms, it is easy to recognise the existence of passages of commentaries and 
sub-commentaries in the text. It is possible that the commentary was written by 
Satighasena. The comparison of similar passages in the Tds and Ssu admits of this sup¬ 
position. The sentences of sub-commentaries were written by the collaborators of 
Kumarabuddhi in consultation with the latter. This section is very short and printed in 
small characters at the end of passages and obscure words 362 . 

c. The Translators 

It was Kumarabuddhi who, on the invitation of Tao-an, translated this work from 
Sanskrit into Chinese 363 in the eighth month of the eighteenth Chien-yuan year 

(382 CE). He completed the translation at the monastery of Yeh me (Chang-te i* it 
prefecture in Honan p r r*j ) in the space of two months. Kumarabuddhi belonged to 
the royal family of Turf an and had come with his master to Chang-an in 382 CE. This 
is the only work that he translated. The rest of his history remains virtually unknown 
to us. 

Unlike Gautama Sahghadeva, who was extremely familiar with the Chinese 
language after his long journeys in China, Kumarabuddhi, whose knowledge of that 
language was unsure, undertook the translation in the same year that he arrived in 
Chang-an (383 CE). Furthermore, the preface written by Tao-an indicates that 
Kumarabuddhi translated the work from the Sanskrit text 364 . Tao-an does not mention 
that he translated orally into Chinese, as did Hui-yiian in his preface to the Tds, by 
indicating Satighadeva’s method of translating 365 . 

It was Fo-nien ^ 366 and Fo-hu w « who then translated the Chinese 


362 Cf. ibid., la 21-22. 

363 Cf. ibid., la 15-20; 156 27. 

364 Cf. ibid, la 15. 

365 Cf, the preface to Tds, 73a 22, 23. 

366 Fo-nien & or Chu Fo~nien 1$ & A native of Liang-ehou $ ft . he left home in his 
youth. He learnt and recited the canonical texts and he knew perfectly the languages of various coun¬ 
tries, since his family came from Hsi ho iSj J 5 ! . Having gained mastery of Sanskrit, he became a 
translator-intermediary and cooperated with Sanghabhadra and Dharmadandin. He himself published the 
following texts: 

1. P'u sa ying io ching SI (Bodhisaltvamala), T XVi, 656. 

2. Shih chu luan chieh ching or Tsui sheng wen p'u sa shift chu ch’u kou tuan chieh 

ching -f" ■{£ Kff or I'll f "1 M ~Y H M i 7 x, 309. 

3. Ch'u yao ching it .# (Dharmapada, Udanavarga), T IV, 212. 

4. T’ai king or P'u sa ts’ung tou shu t'icn chiang shen mu l ai shuo kuang p'u ching #2 or 
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Ssu 347 after having understood the Sanskrit text explained by Kumarabuddhi. It is 
probable that these two important collaborators knew Sanskrit partially. The other 
collaborators, such as Seng-tao -m , T’an-chiu # and Seng-jui -w 4*. were 
transcribers 348 . 

III - THE DATE 

We have no information concerning the date of the Ssu. Since the identity of the 
Ssu and the Tds is recognised, we should have two dates for the Ssu: one for the 
original text which must have been composed between the beginning of the third 
century BCE and the third century CE. The other, for the commentary which should 
date to the first half of the fourth century CE. The date of the sub-commentary is the 
same as that of the translation, 382 CE. 

IV - THE LANGUAGE AND TRANSLATION 

a. The Lang ua g e 

Apparently the Ssu was in .Sanskrit, as is indicated at the end of the text: ‘The 
Sanskrit text consists of forty-six folios, each folio containing twenty-eight slokas ’ 369 . 
This information is confirmed by the preface to the Ssu written by Tao-an: ‘Kumara¬ 
buddhi took (the text) in Sanskrit in his hands’ 370 . Nonetheless, we cannot be sure that 
the treatise was in pure Sanskrit since it is certain that, at that time, the word 
fan , for the Chinese, meant any language used in Buddhist books originating from 
eastern countries. A. Bareau’s idea concerning the language of the Tds, namely that it 
was probably compiled in highly hybrid Sanskrit or Prakrit 371 , can equally well be 
applied to this text. 

b. The Translation 

The translation of the Ssit was directed by Tao-an, who asked the translators to render 
it literally from Sanskrit into the Ch’in *. language (Chinese), that is to say, only a 
verbatim translation was made, whilst the style and substance of the text was 
preserved as much as possible 377 . 

If we compare this translation to that by Gautama Sahghadeva, we see that it is 


¥ & -ft ft #T tit # -£ & , T XII, 384. 

5. Chung yin ching I 3 M (Antarabhavasutra), T XII, 385. 

Cf. Kao I, T L. 2059, 329a-i>; R. Shih, op. cil., pp.55-6; E. Zurcher. Buddhist Conquest, n.1 of the first 
chapter. 

367 Cf. the preface to Ssu, 1 a 15. 

368 Cf ibid., 1 a 15, 16. 

369 SSU, 156 27. 

370 The preface to Ssu, i a i5. 

371 See above, n.125. Note 6 of the preface to Ssu (la 15) reinforces the idea that the Ssit was probably 
written in the hu ^1 language rather than fan . The word hu has a very general meaning and 
designates all foreign languages west of China. 

372 The preface to Ssu, la 19-21: 
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and 

THESIS H — ‘Merit ( punya ) increases con¬ 
tinually even during sleep’. 

These two theses are explained in the same passage in Ssu, la 26 - 2a 6; 

‘Morality (sila) consists of actions of body (kaya) and speech (vac) in relation to 
the life pf others™, what is not the life of others, and the increase (of merit) 379 (Sutra). 

Morality designates the three elements which are associated with the body and 
speech and which arise together. 

Question: What does that mean? Answer: (With regard to morality concerning) 
the life of others, what is not the life of others and the increase (of merit, morality 
concerning) the life of others indicates the fact that, being hungry and weak, knowing 
ourselves, we do not harm the life of others; living beings, if they know themselves, 
do not harm (other) living beings. (Sub-commentary: this is not killing). It is the same 
for not taking (with a defiled mind) the possessions and women of others. 

(Sub-commentary: hence, whatever is said about life (shou * ), it should be 
understood that it also encompasses all that is not life; outside body and speech, 
everything is what is not life) 380 . This is (respecting) what is not the life of others (?). 
Falsehood (mrsavada), slander (paisunyavada), harmful speech (parusyavada) and 
frivolous speech {sambhinna pr alapa) constitute the fact of not being interested in the 
life of others. If the seven factors 381 do not harm others, power is used to help the 
poor by thinking that we ourselves and others are the same (?). 

Merit increases continually if one makes the following resolve: ‘Henceforth, I shall 
abstain from killing living beings’. During that time, (merit) increases abun- dantly, 
just as invested capital yields interest. Merit grows in the element of consciousness 382 
just as seeds, once sown, produce stalks and leaves and grow until they bear fruit. It is 
the same for (merit) which continues to grow abundantly even during sleep. That is 
why the increase (of merit) is morality. (Sub-commentary: (merit) is not lost (even) 
during sleep). 

The explanations concerning these two theses are quite clear in both texts, Ssu, 


378 Ssu, lc 26: t'a shou it ; the term is unclear. In this context, we can suppose it means the 'life 
of others’ since the word shou it (u pad ana ?) also means life. 

379 The word huai 1$. (Ssu, Jc 26) i.v meaningless in t his context After consulting the phrase t’a shou 
t’a pu shou tseng it Ttfe. T ^ ^ (Ssu, lc 27-28) and the word tseng -*a in the Tds, 166 3, we propose 
the translation given here. 

380 The phrase chih fen shen ch’ou pu yeh & ^ ° T it -th. (Ssu, 2a 1) is far from clear. 

381 These are the three good bodily actions (kayakarman), namely: 1) not killing living beings (prdndti- 
palavirati ); 2) not stealing (adattbdandvirati)-, 3) not indulging in sensual misconduct (kamarnithyacara- 
virati}, end the four good vocal actions, namely: 1) not lying (mrsdvddaprativirati)-, 2) not slandering 
(paiiunyapralivirati)-, 3) not using harmful words (parusyapralivirati): 4) not speaking frivolously 
(sambhinna pralapaprai i vir mi) 

382 Ssu, la 4-5; shan sheng chieh shou -H- ^ ; this expression is not dear. However, in this 

context, we can propose the following translation: ‘possessions grow in the element of consciousness’. The 
word chieh it. means consciousness in this translation as in other old translations. 
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lc 26 - 2a 6, and Tds, 16 b 3-13, with the exception of the following sentence in Ssu, 
2 a 4-5: ‘(Merit) grows in the element of consciousness, just as seeds, once sown, stalks 
and leaves grow until they bear fruit’. In Tds, 16b 11-12, the word ‘consciousness’ (chieh 
ft ) is missing from the phrase: ‘When the resolve to observe morality is taken, the 
element of the good develops continually, just as, in a rotten fruit, the seed begins to 
germinate and grow. 

Thus, the two translations do not have the same meaning. On the other hand, the 
sub-commentary of the Ssu , la 6, also states the meaning of the second thesis: ‘(Merit) 
is not lost even during sleep’. 

THESIS III — ‘The adjoining concentration (upacara- 
samddhi ?) consists of patience (ksanti) 
name ( ndma ) and perception (samjhd)\ 

This thesis is explained in Sjfi, 4 a 2-12: 

‘The adjoining concentration (chin s/t’an at , upacarasamddhi ?) is adjoining 
meditation which includes patience (ksanti), name (nawr) 383 , perception (Hsiang , 
samjna)' (Sutra). 

That is why it (is called) adjoining concentration, (which adjoins) liberation, as 
was said earlier. 

Question: If they have already been defined, why are the absorptions (dhyana) 
explained here? 

Answer The earlier ones were worldly, (whilst if) one practises here, one will 
surely obtain a liberation which is the supreme liberation. 

It is in this adjoining concentration that one obtains (clear comprehension) of the 
four Noble Truths (dryasaiya). It is like a man who, having crossed a desert, finds a 
park, dwellings, fruit trees, flowers and fruit, and thinks that he will certainly not 
suffer any longer from hunger since he is so close to such an accumulation, Being 
tormented by craving (rdga), anger (», krodha ?) and delusion (moha), he is guided 
in meditation by a good friend (kalydnamitra). He assiduously practises the con¬ 
templation of the impermanence (anityatd), ^substantiality (anatmaka) and suffering 
( duhkha ) of the aggregates (skandha), elements ( dhdtu) and domains (dyatana). If he 
practises it with delight, that increases patience (ksanti). (When he) reinforces the 
meditation and becomes unshakeable ( anehja), that is the name (ndma). When dear 
comprehension of suffering (duhkhdbfusamaya ?F 84 is as lucid as in a dream in which 
one sees pleasant images, that is an increase of perception (samjha). The supreme 
worldly dharma (laukikagradharma) is perception of the Blessed Lord. In the practice 
of that concentration, (if one attains) enlightenment, comprehension ancT joy, that is 


383 The word wu & (Ssu, 4 a T) has no meaning here. Consulting Tds, ISO 7, we take from it the 
word ming .£ and iranslale as 'name' {ndma). 

384 Ssu. 4a 10: ku shih tr 1$ , This is probably a mistranslation of lhe Sanskri. term duhkhabhisamaya. 
Consequently, the translation ‘true comprehension of suffering’ is a correction based on Tds, 186 16: ku 
kuan hsiartg ^ tfcl, IS . 
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clear comprehension of the Noble Truths ( aryasatyabhisamaya ) 38 \ 

The formulation of this thesis and the examples which illustrate it in Ssu, 4 a 2-12, 
are as clear as those in Tds, 186 9-18. However, the preceding paragraph does not 
contain elements which are found in the same paragraph of the Tds, such as: in 
concentration, one progressively examines the truth (satya)' (Tds, 186 10), and it 
resembles, because of its successive levels, (the state one is found in) when coming out 
of a dream . . (Tds, 186 17-18). Consequently, the Ssu lacks a thesis in the Tds: ‘Clear 
comprehension of the Noble Truths (dr yasatyabhisamaya)' (Ssu, 4a 11-12). Is" this a 
shortening of the original text or an error of translation? 

THESIS IV - ‘There are five things subject to being known, the 
first three of which are compounded things ( sam- 
skna ); the fourth, the pudgala, which is neither 
identical to nor different from compounded things; 
and the fifth. Nirvana, which is devoid of causes 
and conditions ( ahetupratyaya )’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssu, 4c 20-25: 

That means the absence of attachment to the three (time-periods): the present 
(pratyutpanna) Wf> , the past ( atlta) and the future ( ana.ga.ta ). These are all compounded 
things ( samskrta X as it is said in the ‘Discourse on the Place of Teaching’ (shuo-chu 
hsiu-tu-lu lit js. +j- ■i/’ 3Zr Desanasthanasutra) and the ‘Discourse on the Past’ ( kuo-ch l u 
hsiu-tu-lui&. -£■ {$- js- Atltasutra). Are consciousness, the pudgala and Nirvana 
included in the three (time-periods)? Are those three things identical (to the three 
time-periods) or different (from them)? The Nirvana of relinquishing the body is 
devoid of causes and conditions ( ahetupratyaya). When consciousness, in the present, 
ceases all reflection, that is the infinite consciousness, in the present, of Nirvana 3 * 7 . (As 
for the) pudgala, ‘whether it is different (from the three times-periods) or not’, is 
impossible to say’. 

The contents of the preceding paragraph are quite similar to that in Tds, 19a 
22-26. It is noteworthy that Kumarabuddhi, in Ssu 4c 22, translates the Sanskrit word 
pudgala by ‘our body’ ( chi shen z, & ), whilst Saiighadeva, in Tds, translates it as 
‘self (A) (Tds, 19a 23). The interpretation thus given of the word pudgala in the 
Ssu is as clear as that in the Tds. The Ssu, 4c 24-25 writes: ‘Whether the pudgala is 
different (from the three time-periods) or not, is impossible to say’. While the Tds, 


385 The words shih sheng li shih ^ (Ssu, 4 a 12) are mistranslations: they doubtless mean 

‘true comprehension of the Noble Truths’ (aryasatyabhimasaya). Tds, 18 b 18. sheng ti kuan jc 1$ (hi . 

386 Translation based on the sub-commentary hsiang y in g hsien tscii y eh chu chih yeh 
ffl -A -i!l "fi at -tb, (Ssu, 4c 20) and n.25 hsien isai % <5. rning & 

387 On consulting the sub-commentary Id j! sit f± ah-ait (Ssu. 4c 20), we think this is a 

mistranslation: the characters hsiang ying fit 2% probably translate the Sanskrit word praiyulpanna. 
Consequently, the characters hsiang ying in the phrase (4 % If) 7% — *27 it (5 

(Ssu, 4c 23-24) should probably be translated as ‘lhe present'. Furthermore, this proposition is significant 
for the Pudgalavadins in the establishment of the ‘pudgala designated by cessation’, since it makes 
Nirvana infinite consciousness rather than annihilation. See below, "The main thesis of (he Pudgalavadins’, 
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19 a 26 explains this idea in the following way: ‘Whether the pudgala is separate from 
the three time-periods or not, is impossible to say 3SK . 

THESIS V — ‘There are twelve knowledges ( jhana ) 
in the path of vision ( darsanamarga )’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssu, 5 a 9-22: 

‘The path of vision consists of knowledge of things ( fa chih& 4r, dharmajnana), 
knowledge of investigation ( kuan chih m. Ar , vicdrajhana ?) and knowledge of what 
is not yet known ( wei chih chih , ajhatajhana ?)’ (Sutra). 

These three knowledges constitute knowledges of the stage of vision ( darsana - 
bhiimi). With regard to the meaning of the knowledge of things and knowledge of 
investigation, it is comparable to a surgeon who discovers an abcess at its outset and 
as it develops, and who opens it with a lancet. With his fingers he prods the direction 
of the vessels in order not to harm them. It is only after that that he opens it fully. It 
is the same for the practitioner who makes use of correct reflection 389 on suffering 
(duhkhatd ), impermanence ( anityata ) etc. 

By practising (correct rt flection on) impermanence ( anityata ), he enters (the stage 
of) vision ( darsanabhumi)\ his sufferings cease, his fetters are abandoned: ‘Through 
those two knowledges, are the fetters broken or not broken?’, so reflects the 
practitioner (this expresssion applies to the knowledge of what is not yet known)’. 

‘Since the world of desire (kcimadhatu ) is subject to impermanence (anityata), it is 
the same for the world of subtle form ( rupadhatu ) and the formless world (arupya- 
dhatu)'. Having gained this knowledge from reflection, one abandons the fetters 
pertaining to the world of subtle form and the formless world. 

‘Hence, the attainment of correct reflection on suffering in the domain of 
suffering constitutes knowledge of investigation ( vicdrajhana) and knowledge of what 
is not yet known ( ajhatajhana ) relating to the world of subtle form and the formless 
world. Similarly, there are three knowledges relating to the origin (samudaya ) of 
suffering. The attainment of correct reflection and the cessation (of suffering) 390 is 
knowledge of things ( dharmajnana ). The cessation (of the origin) is (also) knowledge 
of investigation. When the fetters are abandoned 39 ’ that is knowledge of things; partial 
liberation is knowledge of investigation. It is the same for the knowledge of what is 
nos yet known relating to the world of subtle form and the formless world’. 

‘It is the same for the three knowledges relating to cessation ( nirodha ) and the 
Path (mdrga). The attainment of correct reflection and the cessation of suffering 
constitute the knowledge of things ( dharmajnana)-, and also the knowledge of 
investigation (vicdrajhana ?). It is likewise for the knowledge of what is not yet 


388 See below. ‘The main thesis of the Pudgalavridins'. 

389 It is certain that Kuinarabuddhi mistranslated the Sanskrit word yonisomanaskara. Sartghadeva 
translated it as. cheng sewei aL ,S- 'Ift (Tds, 19b 18, 19). 

390 Ssu, 5 a 18: yin hsing li mic hsi i‘£ if TJ .£•. The Chinese translation is completely word for 
word, hence the need for modification. 

391 cheng -£. (Ssu, Sn 19) U a mistake for chih st 
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known relating to the world of subtle form and the formless world’ 392 . 

‘it is the same for the three knowledges relating to the Path (marga)'. 

Such are the twelve knowledges which should be understood in detail. Each of the 
four Truths relates to three (knowledges). That makes twelve (knowledges). 

On the whole, the explanation of this thesis, both in the doctrinal elements and 
literary expression, is similar in the two treatises. We can note that Kumarabuddhi 
mechanically mistranslated the doctrinal term, the original'Sanskrit of which is 
yonisomanaskara (lit. reflection which goes to the source), by ‘practice of lust’ or 
‘giving way to lust’ (yin hsing ** «-) (Ssu, 5a 13, 16, 18), whilst Sahghadeva rightly 
translated it as ‘correct reflection’ (cheng se-wei se. -wO (Tds, 196 18, 19). The first 
translation is incorrect both from the philological and doctrinal point of view. 

THESIS VI — ‘It is impossible to say that the pudgala 
(- living being, sattva) and Nirvana are 
different from the characteristics ( iaksana ) 
or that they are identical to them’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssiu 5 a 25 - 5 b 2: 

‘(Is it) not said, furthermore, that the Living Being ( sattva - pudgala ) and 
Nirvana are classed among the characteristics ( Iaksana) (?). If it is said that the Living 
Being and Nirvana are (characteristics), that is a great mistake, (since) they are im¬ 
permanent (anitya). If it is not said, the mistake lies in the Sutra. It should be said that 
the characteristics of compounded things ( samskrtalaksana ) include arising ( utpddaX 
enduring ( sthiti ) and disappearance ( vyaya ). In the increase of merit (punya), which is 
the merit of the characteristics of the person (pudgala)! Whether the pudgala is 
different or is not different (from the characteristics), is impossible to say. If it is 
different from them, it is permanent (nitya). If it does not differ from them, it is 
impermanent ( aniiya ). Hence, those two theses are wrong. It is not said that Nirvana 
is the absence of characteristics 393 . That is why one is happy to say more about the 
characteristics of compounded things (samskrtalaksana) as such. That is what is called 
the increase of merit. What are the merits of the characteristics? We must speak of 
knowledge ( jnana)'. 

On the whole, despite everything, the explanation in the Ssu , is less clear and 
rythmic than that in the Tds, but there are no fundamental differences between the 
two treatises in respect of the doctrinal points.. 

THESIS VII — The five superknowledges (abhijnd) can 
be obtained by worldlings ( prthagjana )’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssu , 5c 11-12: 

\ . . Flying, supernormal hearing and the knowledge of other’s intentions 


392 A proposition is obviously missing before the two words shih lao j? 

393 See below. The secondary theses of the Pud ga lava dins, thesis No.10’ 
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(paracittajnana ?) constitute the superknowledges, (which, with the knowledge of the 
recollection) of former lives (purvanivesanusmrtijhana ?) and knowledge of births and 
cessations, are the five superknowledges of worldlings ( pnhagjanabhijha )’. 

With the exception of minor literary differences in the two translations, there is 
nothing to remark. 

THESIS VIII — ‘The intermediate existence { antarabhava ) and 
Parinirvana in the intermediate existence ( an - 
tara parinirvana) exist in the world of desire 
and in the world of subtle form, but they do 
not exist in the formless world’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssu, 6 a 27-28: 

‘Liberation in the world of desire and liberation in the world of subtle form, (due 
to) these two (liberations), all Parinirvanas in the intermediate existence 
(antaraparinirvana) are abandoned’. 

On comparing the two texts, we find the main point of the thesis is the same. 
However, the doctrinal elements which constitute it in the Ssu are richer than those 
found in the Tds. Since, apart from the element of the intermediate existence, the 
Ssu also mentions another element, namely, Parinirvana in the intermediate existence 
(i antaraparinirvana ). The Ssu , 6 a 27-28 states: ’. .. Due to these two (liberations), all 
Parinirvanas in the intermediate existence are abandoned’, whilst the Tds, 20c 10-12, 
recognises only the intermediate existence, which is defined as follows: 

‘Being delivered from the world of desire and the world of subtle form, one 
completely abandons the intermediate existence; there is no intermediate existence in 
the formless world’. 

THESIS IX — ‘The Arhat is susceptible to regression’ 

This thesis is explained in Ssu, 6c 12-16: 

‘The weak faculty ( mrdvindriya ) includes him who regresses ( parihanadharma) 
. . ’ (Sutra). 

* . . . Because of the diminution of thought which is called he who regresses. 
Regression does not mean falling among living beings (* A. sattvaf <M , (but) falling to 
the stage of cultivation ( bhavanabhumi ). Cultivation ( bhavana) means regular practice. 
It is the same with paragraphs (of discourses) which one forgets through not reciting 
them. (Equally), if one does not practise cultivation, one regresses. Regression (is 


394 Ssu, 6c' 14: chien fa pu chung sheng ckien_i&, ^ ^ ^ ^ . Regression does not mean falling 
among living beings. This translation is made in consultation with the following phrase from the text: fen 
pieh li chien ft ?'] iw, : falling to the stage of cultivation — Kumarabuddhi translated fen pieh 
ti ft 3'1 from the word bhavan&bhumi, whilst Sanghadev# translated it as hsiu li . The 

interpretation, according to the Ssu. is that when the Arhat falls from asaiksa to ioifcsa, he remains in 
the stage of cultivation — the fruits of sakrdagamin and andgamin, and does not fall to the lower states 
of living beings. 
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caused by) suffering, business, arguments, long journeys and walking. Those are the 
five things which cause regression. They are also (the causes susceptible) to leading to 
falling to the stage of cultivation’. 

On comparing the translation of the Ssu with that of the Tds, we see that there is 
a notable difference from the doctrinal point of view. With regard to the regression 
of the Arhat pertaining to the ‘he who regresses’ category, the Ssu, 6 a 14, says: ‘Re¬ 
gression does not mean falling among living beings (& , sattva), it is falling to the 

stage of cultivation’, whilst the Tds, 21a 25-26, says: ‘He who regresses is he who falls 
either to a lower state, (but) not (from comprehension of) the Noble Truths 395 , or to 
the stage of cultivation ( bhavanabkumi). The difference in the two texts is that the 
Ssu admits that the Arhat does not fall among living beings whilst the Tds maintains 
that the Arhat falls to a lower state, apart (from comprehension of) the Noble Truths 
C satyabhisamaya ). Nonetheless, both texts have a point in common: falling to the 
stage of cultivation. It might be asked whether there is some difference in 
interpretation between the two texts in relation to the theory of the Arhat’s regression. 

THESIS X — ‘There is an ineffable (avaktavya ), indicating: 

a) the designation of appropriation (upada- 
naprajhapti), the pudgala, which is both 
identical to and different from the elements; 

b) the designation of means ( upayaprajnapti ) 
associated with the past, present and future; 
and, 

c) the designation of cessation ( nirodhaprajha- 
pti) concerning Parinirvana’. 

This thesis is explained in Ssu , !0a 4-29: 

‘The ineffable ( avaktavya) includes the designation of appropriation ( shou chieh- 
shou * , upadanaprajnapti), the designation of means (fang-pien chieh-shou 

■nr ml upayaprajnapti ?) and the designation of cessation ( mieh chieh-shou 

& a. nirodhaprajhapti)' (Sutra). 

‘If one ignores these three designations, that is non-comprehension of the 
ineffable. The designation of appropriation is the designation of life ( jiva ). (Sub¬ 
commentary: as a phoneme from India the word [meaning] life and [that meaning] 
living being are the same). (Life is) internal appropriation ( upddana) in the present 
and consists of the aggregates ( skandha ), elements (dhdtu) and domains (dyatana) (?). 


395 Tds, 21a 25-26;i£ & £ * : He who regresses is 

he who falls either to a lower state, (but) not (from comprehension of) the Noble Truths, or to the stage 
of cultivation (bhavanabhbmi). It is probable that the text lacks essential characters which were found 
between the character fei # and the two characters shen# . We therefore propose the 

preceding translation (or rather, interpretation), in consultation with Kosa VI, pp.256-8 (Pruden 
pp.1003-12) and the notes on the subject. The Arhat does not fall from the srolaapanna fruit which is 
established by the abandoning of the passions abandoned through the vision of the Truths. For a detailed 
explanation, see below, n.756. 
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That is to say, the objects of appropriation concerning internal life in the present (?), 
which is formed by compounded things (samskara) and fetters ( samyojana ); that is 
what is called the designation of appropriation (?); it does not pertain to either the 
past or the future’. 

‘(With regard to) the designation of appropriation in relation to life (jlva - sattva 
- pud gala ), it is not identical to (the body; that) cannot be confirmed (?). If life and 
the body are identical, (life is) impermanent ( anitya ) and suffering ( duhkha ). If it is 
not different, it is eternal { sasvata ) and (not) suffering. If (life is) eternal, the pure life 
( brahmacarya) is not practised. In eternity, it is not necessary to lead a pure life; the 
harvesting of fruit, receiving and giving have no meaning. (If iife is) impermanent, 
neither would that make any sense. Since in both cases 196 , either elernalism 191 , or 
annihilation 398 , neither suffering nor happiness exist. (Sub-commentary; the master is 
explaining [this idea] by saying that this is the answer of the Buddha whose aim is to 
satisfy sectaries so that they obtain this or that) 399 

‘The designation of means signifies designation based on the past (atita), future 
(. anagata ) and present {pratyutpanna). It is associated with the three time-periods. As 
(the Buddha said): ‘In the past, I was King Suneira 400 . (Sub-commentary: The Sanskrit 
Sunetra corresponds to ten names: goat, eye, earth, sky, water, speech, direction, light, 
scissors, reality. These are ten comparisons. That man does not under- stand that he 
belongs to. some [thing] in the ten births). In the future, there will be (a man) who will 
be named Ajita 40 ’. In the present period, it is Gautama Siddhartha 402 . Compounded 
things (. . . is appropriation ( upddana ) in the future, (and) appropriation in the past. By 


3% Ssu, 10a IV. fang pien 2f 1$, {a pay a, prayvga), which means ‘the means' or 'preparatory exercise*, 
is no! indicated here; lhat is why (he modification in meaning is necessary. 

397 Ssu, 10 a 11: pien tuans&Vf f ; in ibis context, these words should be translated as ‘eternalism and 
annihilation’. 

398 See previous note 

399 ll is probable that Kumarabuddhi is referring to the altitude of the Buddha who remained silent 
when Vaechagoua asked him questions about the existence or non-existence of the self (d!man), cf. SN 
IV. 400 sq.; Udana, 67. See below. ‘The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins*. 

400 Ssu, 10a 14: Ch'u lien wang X>( SS )_S..ihese characters cannot be reconstructed in Sanskrit. It 
may be lhat they are a wrong transcription of the name of a king — Sunetra, who appears in several 
works concerning the former lives of the Buddha. Cf. Kosa IX, §§ 271, 272, and the long note on Sunetra 
in Trails I. pp.319-21. 

401 Ssii, 10a 16: wu sheng A ; these characters can be reconstructed in Sanskrit as Ajita, another 

name of Maitreya, the future Buddha, as the Buddha predicted: ‘At the time, monks, when humans will 
live to the age of eighty thousand years, there will appear in the world the Perfect One, <he Fully 
Enlightened One, the Blessed One named Metteyya just as f appeared in the present, Perfect, 

Fully Enlightened That man, through his superior knowledge, will understand and make known 

this world with its devas, Maras, Brahmas, this world with its monks and brahmins, with its devas and 
humans, just as at present I, through my superior knowledge, have understood them and made them 
known. He will teach the Dhamma, he will proclaim the pure life ibrahmacariya), lovely in the 
beginning, lovely in the middle, lovely at the end, with its aim and its meaning, full and realisable in an 
absolutely pure way, as I do at present. He will head a community of several thousand monks, just as i 
at present head a community of several thousand monks' (D III, 76). 

402 Ssu, 10a 16: kung shift ta -71 S^> , these characters are probably a mistranslileration of the Sanskrit 

words Gautama Siddhirtha, the name of the Buddha. 
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convention, this designation (is established) in order to (cure opinions) on annihilation 
(uccheda ) and eternity (sasvata). If (King) Sunetra had been annihilated, how would I 
exist (now)? If he had not been, how could I exist? Based on conventional truth 
{samvrtisatya), this designation of means is spoken of 4 " 3 . 

Question: What does the designation of cessation mean? 

Answer: 'It is the designation of cessation in which appropriation is exhausted and 
where nothing further is appropriated’ (Sutra). 

'Appropriation has been explained above. That appropriation is exhausted; no¬ 
thing further is appropriated, no other (life) is assumed; having ceased, nothing further 
remains, the other shore has been reached; that is the designation of cessation (by 
means of which false) views of annihilation and eternity are cured. Hence, it is 
certainly nothing but the synonym of the designation of Parinirvana (?) which is also 
the ineffable ( avakiavya ). If (the ineffable) is different (from the body), there is no 
Parinirvana. If it is not different, there is equally no Parinirvana. Hence, having 
understood the suffering of birth and the ineffable ( avakiavya ), one inevitably attains 
Parinirvana which is like a lamp which goes out. Internal appropriation undergoes no 
further suffering 4 " 4 . 

The designation of means ( updvaprajnapti) concerns the aggregates (skandha), 
elements (dhatu) and domains ( ayatana ) of the past; as the Buddha said above: ‘I was 
King Sunetra’. It is the same for (the designation of means, of the future). ‘The 
designation of cessation signifies, in the first place, the cessation of appropriation 
(upadana) (as when it is said): 'The Blessed Lord attains Parinirvana’. The de¬ 
signation of means (teaches us) that life ( jiva ) is not annihilated. The designation of 
cessation (teaches us) that life is (both) continuous and changed. The designation of ap¬ 
propriation eliminates the opinion according to which life exists or does not exist’ 405 . 

Amongst the three designations of the ineffable ( avakiavya ), what is written on 
the designation of appropriation and the designation of cessation in the Ssu is no dif¬ 
ferent from what is said in Tds, 24 b 2-3, 4-5. Only, the designation of means has a 
very particular import, since it signifies the designation not only associated with the 
past, but also with the present and future (Ssu, 10a 12-19); this designation expresses’ 
the continuity of life {jiva) or of the Living Being (sattva) in relation to the three 
time-periods, whilst the Tds, 24a 29 and 24 b 1 sq„ speaks of the designation of the 
past ( atitaprajhapti ?) which only presents the link between the past and the present. 

THESIS XI — ‘Only cne absolute truth exists: 

Nirvana’. 


This thesis is explained in Ssu, 10 v 9-10: 

‘Conventional truth ( samvrtisatya ), characteristic truth {laksanasatya ?) and 


403 These phrases are obscure. The translation is based on the three designations of pudgala. Cf. Ssu, 
\Qa 17-19. 

404 Ssu. 10a 24-26:-fe£ fL ± £ EL T 0L Z. ’ H it £ *> « £ ’ ft * - % -f £ T # * 
The propositions should be modified in order to have the meaning conform to the text. 

405 See below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgala vadi ns: thesis No.fi'. 
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reasoning. (The stage) which eliminates reasoning (is the stage) devoid of reasoning. 
(The stage devoid of) joy [prlti) is the same (?), Hence, by classing it with the 
absorptions ( dhyana): (the stage) endowed with reasoning is the first (absorption), the 
stage devoid of investigation is the second one, (the stage) devoid of reasoning (but 
endowed with investigation) is placed between the first and second (absorptions) 408 . (If 
one) practises those absorptions, one is reborn in the world of subtle form’. 

Generally speaking, the doctrinal elements of this thesis are similar in the two 
texts. However, the translation, or rather the doctrinal terms of both texts are not 
identical. For example, the Ssu uses the expression ‘endowed with thought’ (c hih 
nien zl & ) to indicate the stage which consists of the three other levels, namely: 
the level endowed with reasoning (savitarka), 
the level devoid of reasoning [avitarka) and 
the level endowed (only) with investigation [savicara), 
whilst Tds, 28 b 23, uses the term ‘endowed with joy’ ( yu hsi -6- , prlti) to indicate 
them. The latter is more precise than the former. Nonetheless, further on at Ssu, 
14 a 8, there is the term ‘happiness’, or rather ‘joy’ do m) which perhaps indicates the 
joy [prlti) which characterises the three stages mentioned and which is often found in 
the canonical texts. 

VI - THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 

Because the Ssii contains nearly all the doctrinal points — especially the theses of the 
Vatsiputrtyas or Pudgalavadins — contained in the Tds, and because the Tds, through 
its indications, is attributed to the VatsTputrlya school, it is permissable to believe that 
the Ssu is equally a Vatsiputrlya work. 


III. THE SAN-MI-TI PU LUN 


I - THE TITLE 

San-mi-ti pu lun js. « & ** , the Sanskrit equivalent of which is Sammibya- 

nikayasastra (abbrev. Sns — The Treatise of the Sarnmitiya School, found in Taisho, 
volume XXXII, No.1649, pp.462a - 473a). This new title, very general in meaning, 
scarcely conveys the particular contents of the treatise which has another name, given 
at the end of the text, i-shuo lun (Sns, 473a 14), and which corresponds to 

the Sanskrit Asraya-prajnaptisastra. This designation probably concerns the contents of 
the work, the largest part of which attempts to explain the theory of the pudgala as a 
designated person. 


408 Modifications and additions in the translation are needed in order to make the meaning conform 
to the doctrine concerning the absorptions, particularly the intermediate absorption (dhyanantora) which 
comes between the first and seond absorptions. 
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II - THE AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR 

In the Chinese translation, we find no trace of the names of the author and translator 
of the treatise. It seems this silence over the name of the author of a literary work 
was very common in India in early times. In some cases, the author was either a 
well-known personality whose name it was unnecessary to indicate, or a person 
advanced on the Path whose humility prevented him from quoting his name in a 
description of the Noble Truths. Another possibility cannot be excluded: this is that 
the treatise was a joint composition, compiled by several persons — masters or 
co-disciples — belonging to the same — SammitTya — school after studies and 
discussions which lasted for a long time. In consequence, the completed book was 
considered as a joint work and could not be attributed to a particular person. 

The absence of the name of the translator in this treatise is equally a fact quite 
often noted in Chinese Buddhist translations. 

III - THE DATE 

The date of composition of the Sns is not indicated in the treatise. However, it is 
evident that it was composed after the schism which separated the Sammitiyas from 
the Vatsiputriyas, possibly at the beginning of the Common Era' 109 . Since place-names, 
Pahcha-Mathura, Mathura, are found in the text (Sns, 471a 1) in connection with an 
illustration of the doctrine, it might be asked whether this treatise was written in that 
area of India. Furthermore, the Sns was probably composed after the Tridharmaka- 
stistra, as arguments in defence of the pudgala doctrine are more profound and 
detailed in the Sns than in the Tds. Moreover, the supposed date of the Chinese 
translation, in the period of the Western Chin {Hsi Chin& ■*- , 385-431 CE) dynasty, 
informs us that the Sns must have been composed in the very early years of the fifth 
century, and possibly even some time before. 

VI - THE TRANSLATION 

The author of the KaiyUanshih-chiuofnntA **(T LV, 2059, 518c - 621 b) 

supposes that this translation was made under the Ch'in dfc- dynasty (265-313 CE). 
Until now, we have found no proof of this date. However, it seems certain that this 
translation belonged to the early period of the history of the translation of Buddhist 
texts in China, because the technical terms are similar to those of translations from 
the same period, for example: yin » ( skandha , 462 b 4); t'ung ( vedana , 463a 2), 
sheng yin A r* ( upadanaskandha , 464a 24), etc. In any case, it is certain that this 
translation was made before the time of Hsuan-tsang (602-664). 

With regard to the language of the original Sns text, it appears to have been in 
Prakrit or Apabhramsa rather than Sanskrit or hybrid Sanskrit. In fact, the expression 
and syntax in this work differ from those of the other treatises. 

The translation is somewhat obscure. Furthermore, the join between phrases and 


409 This dale is deduced from (he contents of the work, in which are found extracts from the 
Buddha’s discourses, and doctrinal divergencies of the schools. 
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propositions is found with difficulty because the necessary propositions are missing. 
Chih-hsii *e criticised it: ‘The style has little continuity’ 410 . 

V - THE CONTENTS 

Whilst the Tds and Ssu describe all the doctrinal elements which encompass the 
specific theses of the Vatsiputrlya school, the Sns, in contrast, deals only with theses 
characteristic of the Sarnmiiiya school, namely: the indestructible thing ( avipranasa ?), 
the pudgala, the intermediate existence ( antarabhava ), etc., which formerly caused 
strong controversy. 

The Sns occupies more than ten pages of the T aisho edition and consists of three 
fascicles which do not correspond to any discernible logical division. That is why we 
can divide the text into four parts according to the subjects. 

FIRST PART 

The first part (462a 6 - 466a 27) deals with major subjects such as the thesis of the 
indestructible (< avipraria'sa ?). the seven opinions concerning the person 4 " and its 
relationship with the aggregates (skandha), and the Sammitiya position in relation to 
these seven opinions. 

I — The introduction and thesis of the indestructible (avipraniisa ?) 

The treatise begins with an introduction (462a 6 - b 5) explaining the existence of a 
thing ( dharma ), called ‘the increase’ ( sheng ± , upacaya ) or ‘the indestructible’ 
( pu-mieh , avipranasa ?) 4,J . This is the thing which preserves actions ( karman ) 

by means of which results are produced in future existences; the intermediate 
existences ( antarabhava) of the holy ones (arya) can notably be explained in this way. 

II — The seven adverse opinions 

After the introduction, the Sns (4626 6 - 464a 15) presents seven contradictory 
opinions concerning the person, its nature identical with or different from the 
aggregates ( skandha ) and its permanence or impermanence. It is noteworthy that all 
these opinions are based on the words of the Buddha contained in the Sutras. Here are 
these seven differing opinions: 

1. There is no person, since: 

a. only aggregates ( skandha) and domains (dyatana) exist, and only suffering 
(duhkha) exists; but no person that suffers exists 413 ; 


410 Chih-hsii#? fc Yueh Isang chih chin M $t. . op. cit., vol.IV, p.89: A. "f 4 # ft. 

411 The translation sometimes mentions the word jcnA , and sometimes wo #\ .In order to facilitate 
the distinction from the word self, translated from the Sanskrit atman , the meaning of which is totally 
heretical in Buddhism, we always translate by person ( pudgala ) the words jen, v/o A A which, in this 
text, indicates a designated individual ( pudgala) rather than that of an absolute self (atman). 

412 See below. The secondary theses of the Pudgala vadins, thesis No.l'. 

413 The same idea is found in SN l, 135: 

There is only suffering which appeals, 
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b. the person does not exist 414 ; 

c. only the ignorant consider the body as the person; 

d. the reality of the person and what pertains to it is not proved; 

e. the person is unreal. 

2. It is impossible to say that the person exists or does not exist, since: 

a. the character of the person cannot be defined in relation to compounded 
things ( samskrta ) and the uncompounded ( asamskria) M ; 

b. the existence or non-existence of the person is a question which the Buddha 
avoided (avyakrtaY 16 ; 

c. the fact of the indetermination of the person with regard to compounded 
things ( samskrta ) and the uncompounded iasamskrta}, 

d. the confusion between permanence ( nitya) and impermanence ( anitydy, 

e. the fact of not pertaining to existence, nor to non-existence 411 . 

3. The person really exists, since: 

a. it is the person bound to the five aggregates who wanders from one life to 
another; 

b. it is because the vision of the person is right view ( samyagdrsti ) just as the 
vision of spontaneously born beings ( aupapatika) is right view 418 ; 

c. the teaching on the four applications of mindfulness ( smrtyupasthana) 
indicates that there is a person who contemplates the body (kaya), feelings 


that suffering remains and disappears. 

There is no other thing, only suffering which appears. 

When it ceases, there is no further thing. 

(i dukkham eva hi sambhoti t dukkham litlhati vcti ca H nahhuira dukkhd sambhoti I nahnam dukkha 
nirujjahli H)\ Vism XVt, 90: dukkham eva hi, na koci dukkhito. 

414 This refutation of the existence of the self is based on arguments which are often found in the 
canonical texts, for example: the Chachukkasutta (MN, No.148/111. 28()~7>, Natumhakasutta (SN XXII, 33/111, 
33-4). 

415 It seems this position is similar to that of the pudgala thesis. However, it is refuted by the 
Pudgalavadins themselves, as ii does not affirm the existence of the person, while the Pudgalavadins 
admit it. See below, 'The Simmiliya position in relation to the seven opinions’. 

416 On the questions to be rejected, see above, 'The theses of the Pudgalavadins: the original teaching 
of the Buddha’. Cf. SN IV. 393: MN I, 484: Ud VI, 4. According to DN ill, p.229, there are four types of 
conversation, namely: 1) the questioner’s doubt are dispelled by answers (patipucehavyakaraniya): 2) direct 
answers ate given to questions without discussion with the questioner {ekamsavyakaraniya}\ 3) answers are 
given in part, that is, one aspect of the question is taken up, then another (vibhujjavydkaraniya), 4) the 
indeterminate nature of the problem leads to infinity; that is why all discussion (lhapaniya) should be 
avoided. 'The order of questions to be rejected' corresponds to the fourth category aixrve. 

417 This position is based on two extremist ideas, existence and non-existence, in order to deny the 
existence of the self. Cf. SN II, 15. 

418 The canonical texts recognise the existence rtf living beings born spontaneously’ ( aupapatika. Pali. 
opapatika), that is, born without the intervention of parents. These are heavenly beings and infernal 
beings. MN 1, 34: . . . After having eliminated the five lesser fellers, I shall be reborn spontaneously (in 
such and such a world), there I shall immediately attain Parinirvana and shall not return to this world (, 

pahcannam orambhagiyanam samyojanarn parikkhaya opapatika as:.am latthaparinibbhdyi 
anavatlidhammo lasma loka ti . . .). 
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ivedand), the mind icitta) and mental objects {dharmdf' 19 ; 

d. the word of the Buddha to the disciples {srdvaka ) on fire worship causes a 
belief that there is a person who directs the action of burning the body and 
who accepts the order to burn; 

e. the term ‘person’ used by the Buddha in the sentence; ‘a virtuous person 
(pudgala) who appears in the world brings happiness to many men’' 420 . 

4. The person is identical with the aggregates (skandha), since the Buddha said 

that: 

a, the six sense organs and six objects constitute the person 421 ; 

b. these are form, character, etc. (the aggregates) of a person which constitute 
the person, there is nothing beyond that 423 . 

5. The person is different from the aggregates, since: 

a. the Buddha said that the burden — the five aggregates — differs from the 
bearer of the burden — the person 423 ; 

b. the Buddha said that the person appropriates thirst {trsna) as second nature 
in the cycle of birth and death (samsdraY 24 ; 


419 The Saiipatthanasutta (MN, No.lO/[, 55-63) deals with the fixing of attention on four objects: the 
body, feelings, the mind and mental objects, for example saying: . . . and furthermore, monks, a monk 
going, knows: T am going’; standing, he knows: 'I am standing’; etc. ( puna ca param bhikkhave bhikkku 
gacchanto va: gacchamtti pajanati, thito va: ihito'mhiti pajanati ... — MN 1, 56), 

420 This sentence is certainly invested with the same contents as the Pali phrase in AN I, 22: Monks, 
there is a person whose appearance in the world is for the welfare of many, for the happiness of many, 
through compassion for the world, for the benefit, welfare and happiness of gods and mankind. Which is 
that person? It is the Tathagata, the Arhat, the Perfectly Enlightened One ( ekapuggalo bhikkhave loke 
uppajjamano bahujanahitaya bahujanasukhaya lokaya sukhaya devamanussanam. kalamo ekapuggato? 
taihagato araham sammasambuddho). Cf. Koka IX, p.259 (Pruden, p.1330). 

421 See below, n.437. 

422 This idea conforms with what the Buddha said about the identification of the person and the five 
aggregates. This is the first of the following four attachments to the self: Monks, all recluses and brah¬ 
mins who admit the self in different ways consider the five aggregates, or one or another of them, as 
being the self. Which are those five? Monks, an uneducated worldling who does not discern the holy 
ones considers form . . . feeling, perception, the formations and consciousness as being the self, or else 
the self as being the possessor of one of those groups, or else those aggregates are included in the self, 
or else the self is included in those aggregates, Hence the view: it occurs to him to think ‘I am’ (ye hi 
keci bhikkhave samanava brahmana va anekavihitam atlanam samanupassamana samanupassanti, sabbe te 
pahcupadanakkhande xamanu pass anti el ex am va ahhataram. kaiame pahca? id ha bhikkhave assutava 
puthujjano ariyanam adassavi, la, sappurisadhumme avinito rupam attain samanupassati. rupavaniam va 
atlanam attani va rupam rupasmim va altanam; vedanam; sahham; sahkhare, vihhanam alt at o sa/n- 
anupassati; vihhanavantam va atlanam attani va vihhanam vihhanasmim va altanam iti ayam ceva sama- 
nupassana asmtli cass a adhigatam hoti — SN Hi, 46), The translation is slightly modified by abbreviation. 

423 Cf. the Bharaharasulla (SN 111. 25). It is noteworthy that there is another opinion also based on this 
discourse in order to show that the person and the aggregates differ from each other. 

424 This is an opinion resulting from a misunderstanding of the Buddha’s words on the importance of 
thirst. For example, Ilivuttaka, p.8: Monks, 1 do not see any other fetter which fetters (beings) and 
through which beings wander for a very long lime and hasten through the cycle of existences as this 
fetter of thirst. Evidently, monks, being teitered by that fetter of thirst, beings wander and hasten 
through the cycle of existences ( naham bhikkhave ahham ekasamyojanam pi xamanu pass ami yeneva 
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c. the rebirth of a person in another life in order to undergo or enjoy the 
results of actions ((carman) in this life 425 ; 

d. the identity of the person in different lives; for example, the identity of the 
Buddha and personages in his former lives under the names of Sunetra, 
Mahadeva, etc; 

e. the Buddha does not affirm that the nature of the person is impermanent or 
permanent, whilst he does affirm the impermanent nature of the aggregates. 

6. The person is eternal 

a. since it has no beginning, as the origin of the cycle of birth and death is 
inconceivable. (In consequence, the person is eternal 426 ) ; 

b. the knowledge of the recollection of former lives 427 ; 

c. because of the existence of an eternal plane where suffering and regression 
no longer exist 426 ; 

d. and the existence of imperturbable joy which can be enjoyed 426 . 

7. The person is impermanent, since : 

a. it has an origin, for example, the birth of the Buddha which brings happiness 
to so many people 430 ; 

b. this life is transformed into a heavenly existence; 

c. conditions of life change in different lives; 

d. living beings appear and disappear; 

e. the states of birth (jati\ old-age (jara), disease (vyddhi) and death ( marana ) 
are manifestations of impermanence. 

Ill — The Sammitlya position in relation to the seven opinions . 

Next, the Sns (464a 16 - 466a 27) explains the Sammitlya position in relation to the 
preceding seven opinions. 

1. The person exists since'. 

a. the Buddha does not deny the person, but he wishes to illustrate the nature 
of suffering, the arising and cessation of suffering, by emphasising the 


samyojanena samyulta sand digharauam sandhavami samxaranti yathayidam bhikkhave tanhd- 
samyojanam. ianhasamyojanena hi bhikkhave samyulta sand digharattam sandhdvanli samxarantiti). 

425 This proposition rests on the false opinion according to which the person having produced actions 
in a former life is different from the person receiving the fruits in a later life. 

426 On the impossibility of conceiving the origin of the cycle of birth and death, see earlier. The 
literature of the Pudgalavadins’ and notes 99, 100, 101. 

427 On the knowledge of the recollection of former lives, see below, ‘The secondary theses of the 
Pudgalavadins, thesis No.5’. Cf. DN I. 81; AN 111. 99 

428 This is Nirvana or Parinirvana. See below, ‘The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins. thesis No.10'. 

429 See below, 'The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins: the pud gold designated by cessation’, 

430 See above, n.420. Here, it is tile argument concerning the impermanence of the person which is 
manifested in this world for a certain time. 
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existence of suffering 431 ; 

b. the Buddha declares to the sectaries that there is a person as a designation 
which rests on compounded things ( samskaraf 12 ; 

c. (consequently), the opinion on the substantiality of the five aggregates is a 
false view 433 ; 

d. the Buddha does not deny the person but, in order to dispel attachment to 
another, he teaches the insubstantiality of the person and what pertains to it; 

e. certainly, the person is unreal but, in order to dispel attachment to existence, 
the Buddha responds with non-existence; that does not mean that he denies 
the person. 

2. It is possible to say that the person exists, since: 

a. although it is impossible to say that the person is permanent (nitya) or 
impermanent ( anitya), it is possible to say that the person exists since the 
Buddha said: There are persons who burn their bodies, etc.’ or ‘the ignorant 
take bad actions ( akusalakarman ) as their nature, the intelligent take good 
actions ( kusalakarman ) as theirs’; 

b. the questions to be rejected ( avyakrta ) are those which are not correctly 
asked, since the Buddha never rejects propositions such as this: the ignorant 
are bad and the intelligent are good; 

c. the fact of indetermination forms part of the person because the person is 
equally non-identical with compounded things not different from com¬ 
pounded things 434 ; 

d. to admit that the person does not exist is to express a wrong view {mithya- 
drsti), because the Buddha declares that attachment to the two ideas, 
existence and non-existence, is wrong, since this pertains to a question to be 
rejected ( avyakrta ) and leads to ideas of permanence and impermanence. It is 
right view (samyagdrsti) if it is admitted that the person exists uncon¬ 
ditionally and does not belong to either impermanent compounded things nor 
the permanent compounded thing 435 ; 

e. it is possible to say that the person exists (conditionally) because the Buddha 


431 This is a defence of the Sainmitiya thesis of the pudgala in relation to the Theravadins who 
categorically deny the existence of a person undergoing suffering. See above, n.413. 

432 Here the $ns, 4646 6-7, asserts that the Buddha taught that a designated person exists which rests 
on the impure aggregates, or person designated by the support (i-shuo- jen fe M. A 
asrayapra jhaptapudgaia). 

433 This, vs cfeas pt<xsf shat vhe PwigaViscitirai vhemseWes -also rejected Wve concept of a suhsvantra’i setf 
{atman). This is why the definitions of pudgala as a real and permanent substance are unfounded, 

434 Sns, 464c 10-11:& ^ ^ pi > : ?T & £ If ’in & i St & £ If & & If 3S. : 

we declare that: if the person is examined [in order to know) if it is identical with compounded things 

or different from them, it should correctly be stated that it is neither identical with compounded things 
nor different from them. — 

This proposition is indeed the essential position of the pudgala thesis. 

435 These are also the main arguments with which the Pudgala vadins established the pudgala thesis, 

the position of which lies between two extremist ideas: existence (permanence) and non-existence 

(impermanence). Cf. Sns. 464c 15-24 and the translation below. The main thesis of the Pud gala vadins’. 
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says that the basis exists 436 . 

3. The person does not exist as a reality, since: 

a. although there is no chained person, the chain exists just as there are chains 
in prisons even when there are no prisoners; 

b. an opinion on the existence of the person is a right view ( samyagdrsti ) 
because the Buddha, relying on the defiled aggregates ( sdsravaskandha ), declares 
that the person exists; since it a man who sees the person 431 ; 

c. in reality, only the mind ( citta ) exists which intervenes in the practice of the 
four applications of mindfulness (smrtyupasthand), and nothing else 438 ; 

d. the Buddha said to the disciples ( sravaka) that it is things ( dharma ) which 
are based on the elements (dyatana), and that there is nothing else 439 ; 

e. the Buddha declares that the person exists as a designation ( prajhapti). The 
refutation of the person entails the refutation of morality ( sila ), the four Noble 
Truths {dryasatya ) taught by the Buddha, etc. 440 . 

4. It is impossible to say that the person is identical with the aggregates or that 
the aggregates are identical with the person, since the person is ineffable 
{avaktavya) but the aggregates are not. Moreover, if the person were identical with 
the aggregates, when the aggregates disappear or appear, the person should also 
disappear or appear 441 . 

5. It is impossible to say the person is different from the aggregates, since: 

a. the discourse never teaches the separation between the life of man 443 and the 


436 Sns, 46 4c 27-28: tS ip & A ' (ft T M 4 M it < 3t 4f at & » £ it t 4 M " 

The words i-chih 'fit jh are translated hy ‘the basis’ with the meaning of the basic elements, i.e.. the 
aggregates. 

437 Sns. 465 a tft’ffs. 4T Jij 1$ ’ lli S A ’ »X A. H, A. ti. iE. ^ : basing himself on the defiled 

aggregates, the Buddha spoke of the existence of the person. Because of the fact that a man perceives the 

existence of the person, that is called right view. This translation is more of an interpretation, since the 
text makes no distinction between the two words jen Av 

438 This refutation in the Sns proves that the Pudgalavidins never admitted that the padgala was what 

observes the four objects in the practice of the four applications ( smrtyupaxlhdna ). 

439 SN IV, 15 What is the totality of things? It is the eye and visibles; the ear and sounds, the nose 
and odour, the longue and taste, the body and the tangible, the mind and mental objects. Those things, 
monks, are called the totality. — Monks, if someone says: 'Rejecting that totality, I shdll make known 
another totality', that is mere speculation on his part and, when questioned, he cannot give an explana¬ 
tion; furthermore, lie is in a dilemma. Why? Because, monks, that is beyond his capacity ( sabbam vo 
bhikkhave dessissami, Jam sunatha. kihca bhikkhave sabbam? cakkhum ceva rupa ca sotahc.a sudd(l ca 
ghanahca gaud ha c.a jivha rasa ca kayu ca photthabba ca mano ca dhamma ca. idam vuccaii bhikkhave 
sabbam. yo bhikkhave evarn vadeyya aham eiam sabbam paccakkhaya annum sabbam pahhapessamili, 
tassa vacavalhur evassa, puttha ca na sarnpapeyya, utarihca vt ghat am a pa jeyya, tarn kissa hetu, yatha 
lam bhikkhave avisayasminti), Cf. Ko.su IX, p.2 48 and n.l (Pruden, pp.1324, 13641 

440 It is obvious that the Sns is promoting vigorous and convincing arguments in favour of the 
existence of the pudgata. cf. Sns, 465a 17 - b 1, or below. ’The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins’. 

44) These loo are arguments on which the essential position of the pudgala thesis is based. 

442 This translates the words jen mirtg A. & ( = jiva?) (Sns. 4656 51 
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person, but it says that there is a person who bears the burden; that is why the 
burden exists; 

b. when thirst (rrsiia) is eliminated, there is no further transmigration in the 
cycle of birth and death; this means that the person and the aggregates are not 
separate; 

c. it is by being based on the aggregates that this life and the future life 
receive the results of actions ( karman ); this means that the person and the 
aggregates are not separate; 

d. the T of which the Buddha speaks is a designation marking transmigration 
between the different existences of a person 443 ; 

e. the characteristic of things ( dharmalaksana ) cannot be defined as permanent 
or impermanent. It is the same for the person 444 . If the person were different 
from the aggregates:. 

a) the person would either be found in the body, or enclose the whole; 

b) when the sense organs are destroyed, the five objects should still be 
known; 

c) the person could go from this body to another, then return to the first 
body; 

d) the person should not be reborn in different destinies; otherwise it would 
be reborn in all the destinies at a given moment; consequently, it should not 
always reside in the body; hence, liberation would be difficult to obtain; if 
the person were to pass from one destiny to another, it should not create 
actions (karman)', if there were no actions or results, neither would there be 
any merit ( piuyya ); equally, there would be no detachment from the bonds, 
nor the practice of meditation; it is thus that liberation should operate. 

6. The person is not eternal, since: 

a. it cannot be said that the cycle of birth and death is eternal because its 
origin is inconceivable. Equally, it is impossible to maintain that the person is 
eternal because it has no origin; 

b. the knowledge of (he recollection of former lives does not allow a 
conclusion that the person is eternal, since the person is different from the 
aggregates; when the aggregates disappear, the person would not disappear. Thus 
the recollection of the past does not concern this life and does not extend to 
other lives, whilst the cycle of life and death is unceasing. 


443 (t is with this Wea that the Pudgatavadins established the pxdgala designated by transmigration 

( tu-shuu-jen , sankramaprajnaptipudgalti), 

444 Sns, 4*56 2* A*'*#.]****;****' 

: we declare that it is impossible to say (hat the aggregates and the person are either different or 
identical. That is why it is impossible to say, in the first place, that the characteristic of tilings is either 
permanence or impermanence. Thesis lie of the Vatsipuiriyas by Vasumitra: ‘Compounded things 
(samxkrta) either endure temporarily or disappear in a .single instant (eiaksanikit)'. According to their 
doctrine, this is a specific property not only of compounded things in general but also of the Pudgala in 
particular. See below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadihs; thesis No S' 
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c. certainly, the Buddha spoke of Nirvana with a remainder ( sopadhisesa - 
nirvatia ) and of Nirvana without a remainder (nirupadliisesuntrvana), but he did 
not speak of an eternal person; 

d. imperturbable joy exists in Nirvana without a remainder 445 , but, for the 
eternal person, there is no imperturbable joy because, for it, joy and sorrow are 
not important. 

7. The person is not (absolutely) impermanent, since: 

a. the person is designated on the basis of the appearance of the aggregates. 
This does not mean that the aggregates are different from the person. Hence, it 
is impossible to speak of the appearance of a person, only its designation can be 
spoken of; 

b. if the person were totally impermanent, then there would be no relationship 
between the former life and the later life. Consequently, there would be no 
results of actions, merit, recollection, etc. The impermanence of the person is 
based on the disappearance of the aggregates of one destiny and their 
appearance in another destiny 446 . 

SECOND PART 

In the second part (466 a 28 - 469a 28), the Sns deals with the pudgala thesis, 
questions concerning life after death and the origin of the course of existence. 

1 — The Puilgata 

The theory of the pudgala is presented from 466a 28 to 466c 28. The pudgala is a 
conditioned person whose nature, connection with the elements, role in the round of 
rebirth ( sartisdra ) and cessation (nirodha) are progressively defined in conformity to 
the Buddhadharma. 

The thesis of the pudgala is based on the following three kinds of designations 
(prajhapti): 

1. The pudgala designated by the support ( i-shuo-jen ■&. ut a. , dsrayaprajhapti- 
pudgala?). The support here consists of compounded things [samskdra). This 
relationship is similar to that of fire in relation to fuel 441 , or to milk in relation 
to its colour 448 . In this sense, the person and form ( rupa ) are two things which 
are neither identical nor different. They exist and perish together; 

2. The pudgala designated by transmigration Uushuo-jen, ol i*. .a. 


445 On the imperturbable joy in Nirvana without a remainder, of. below. The main thesis of the 
Pudgalavadins: the pudgala designated by cessation’ and tt.692. 

446 This position is certainly consistent with the preceding thesis concerning compounded things: it is 
impossible to say that the characteristic of things is cither permanence or impermanence (Sns, 4656 291. 

447 The relationship between fire and fuel is difficult to explain; cf. Kosa IX, 234. or above, ‘The 
main fhesis of the Pudgaluvadinx. the position of the pudgala 

448 It is impossible to say that milk is identical with colour or different from colour. Cf. Kosa IX. 
239, or above, ‘The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins. the position of the pudgala’. 
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sankrama pra jha pti pud gala!). Transmigration is the continuity of a living 
being in the three time-periods: past, present and future. Without this 
designation, there are no means of recognising the identity of living beings 
from one existence to another; 

3. The pudgala designated by cessation ( mieh-shuo-jen ■;&. dl a. 
nirodhaprajnaptipudgalal). Cessation is the extinction of the five aggregates 
or defilements ( dsrava). In other words, this designation shows that the cessation 
of the cycle of birth and death does not signify annihilation. 

The pudgala is therefore only a designation ( prajhapti ), the existence of which is 
based on the first idea. The second explains the continuity of the process of the life of 
a person. With the third, it is intended to demonstrate that a ‘state’ exists after 
Parinirvana in which the five aggregates are no longer present. 

II — The problem of life after death 

From 466c 28 to 467c 14, the Sns deals with questions and answers on the subject of 
what happens after death. There are divergent opinions which are opposed by the 
affirmations of the Sammitiyas in relation to the doctrine of the pudgala and the 
intermediate existence (antarabhava). 

1. Who transmigrates? The pudsala in the inteimcdiatc..existence_.(.fl/i/< 2 c^flr:a) . 

With regard to the different opinions on the subject of the question of what trans¬ 
migrates and the answer of the Sammitiyas, the Sns ( 461a 1 - b 18) explains: 

a. The three adverse opinions: 

1 — Only the five aggregates pass from one existence to another. They are 

consciousness (vijhana) and actions (karman) which determine rebirth; 

2 — It is the person (alone) who goes from one life to another, and not the 
aggregates. 

3 — There is no person which transmigrates because, according to the Buddha, 
new divine persons exists, the name one receives depends on actions ac¬ 
complished here and there; when viFtuous persons appear in the world, many 
people delight in the happiness they have brought. Hence, those who are born 
are not reborn again. 

b. The Sammitiyas’ answer. 

1 — When the aggregates disappear, the pudgala, by means of the intermediate 

existence (antarabhava), passes on and is reborn in another destiny. The 
divine eye alone is capable of perceiving the intermediate existence. 

2 — It is impossible to say that the person alone goes to the other destiny, since 
the opinion according to which there is a real person separate (from the 
aggregates), whether it be eternal or non-eternal, is a wrong view 
(mithyadrsti). 

2. How does the intermediate existence (antarabhava) appear? 

The Sns (461b 19 - c 14) explains the manner in which the intermediate 
existence appears as follows: at the moment when a man is about to die, the 
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intermediate existence is on the point of manifesting itseif. That person 
consisting of the intermediate aggregates cannot be considered as the same as 
the one which is designated by the support {Qsrayaprajhaptipudgala!). It is not 
true that a person first assumes the five intermediate aggregates then abandons 
the human aggregates, since a person cannot have two existences at the same 
time. Neither is it to the contrary, because, if a person were first to abandon the 
human aggregates, then assume the five aggregates of the intermediate 
existence, there would be a void between two destinies. Hence, the actions are 
taken simultaneously. This means that the very instant when the mind ( citta ) of 
the last moment of that human existence has just expired, the mind of the 
intermediate existence begins to exist. That state is called the state of the 
appearance of the mind. It is thus that one abandons the five human aggregates 
and receives the five aggregates of the intermediate existence. 

Ill — Is there an origin to the series of existences ? 

From 467c 15 to 469a 28, the Sns describes opinions concerning the question: Basing 
themselves on the teaching of the Buddha, the Sarnmitiyas affirm that the absolute 
origin of the cycle of birth and death is inconceivable. It is impossible to say that it 
exists or that it does not exist because, if there were a real origin, it would be 
inconceivable. It is, however, impossible to say that it is absolutely real or unreal. The 
Buddha declares that the question of the origin of the cycle of birth and death is a 
question to be rejected (avyakrta) since, if one says that existences have no origin, 
one falls into the false view of nihilism and, if one say? that existences do have an 
origin, one then falls into the false view of eternalism. Here are the reasons for which 
the origin of the series of existences is inconceivable: 

1. The beginning of thirst (trsna) in relation to existences is inconceivable; 

2. If there were no cycle of birth and death, there would be no Nirvana. Although 
Nirvana has a beginning, the origin of the cycle of birth and death is in¬ 
conceivable; 

3. It is the evolution of causes which constitutes the cycle of birth and death. It is 
not men who are provided with original persons; if they were so provided, the 
cycle of birth and death would be infinite; 

4. The lives of the past which can be remembered are innumerable; that is why 
the origin of the cycle of birth and death is inconceivable; 

5. If an origin of the cycle of birth and death were to exist, the origin of one life 
in the past would also have to exist; 

6. Due to the evolution of thirst (irsna\ the Buddha declares that the origin of 
lives in the past is inconceivable. It is because the origin of the cycle of birth 
and death does not exist that there is no name for that origin. 

It is thus that the absolute origin of the cycle of birth and death is in¬ 
conceivable. Nonetheless, that does not mean that no origin exists at all, since the 
cycle is conditioned; consequently, it is not eternal. As conditions evolve, con¬ 
sequences also evolve. The inconceivable fact of the origin, middle and end of the 
cycle of birth and death does not mean that cycle does not exist. For example, the 
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Sammitfyas always affirm: The pudgala exists in relation to the aggregates and 
transmigration’. 

It is noteworthy that, according to the school’s doctrine, the Sammitlyas 
distinguished between the elements 0 dharma ) of the person {pudgala). From the 
point of view of the elements, they say that the origin of the cycle of birth and 
death is inconceivable, but that does not encompass the point of view of the 
person. The person is veiled by ignorance (avidya), consequently, it transmigrates. 
In other words, ‘when the elements reach the mind ( citta ), rely on it and (then) 
transmigrate, the Buddha calls that the person {pudgala)'. The pudgala is thus 
something ‘separate’ from the elements, then it is possible to say that the elements 
are impermanent, but it is impossible to say whether the pudgala is permanent or 
impermanent. Hence, we can understand the expressible or inexpressible nature of 
the origin of life. The cycle of birth and death therefore does not possess any origin. 

THIRD PART 

The third part of the work is very long (469 b - 471c 3). In this section, the Sns first 
presents ten of the adversaries’ arguments aimed at denying the intermediate 
existence; it then affirms the intermediate existence by refuting the adverse arguments 
and by reinforcing its own. 

I — Ten opposing arguments 

From 469 b 5 to 469c 26, the Sns describes the arguments of different schools, based 
on the words of the Buddha and which are opposed to the intermediate existence: 

1. The absence of any mention by the Buddha of the intermediate existence, of the 
being who goes to the intermediate existence and the path leading to the 
intermediate existence. 

2. The Buddha does not speak of the intermediate existence in the context of the 
destinies of birth (the five destinies) or the categories of living beings. 

3. The Buddha does not speak of actions 0barman) leading to the intermediate 
existence when he speaks of actions in the five destinies. 

4. The Buddha clearly specifies the number of the five destinies but he does not 
mention the intermediate existence. 

5. The Buddha says that rebirth in the Avici hell, after death, is immediate. 

6. If there were an intermediate state between death and birth, there would be 
another intermediate state between the intermediate existence and birth, etc. 

7. Due to the uselessness of the intermediate existence which does not posssess any 
of the specific charactersitics of life. 

8. Due to the impossibility of conceiving the birth of the elements which are both 
identical with and different from those of the birth existence ( upapattibhava ). 

9. The Buddha does not speak of the characteristics of the intermediate existence 
whilst he does describe the characteristics of the five destinies. 

10. The Buddha says that birth takes place an instant after the decease of the 
present body. 


m 
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II — Ten answers from the Sammi ti y a s 

By answering the ten preceding arguments, the Sns (469b 27 - 4706 15) justifies its 
support of the thesis of the intermediate existence with the following reasons: 

1. The intermediate existence is like the vehicle of the five destinies. That is why 
the Buddha does not speak of it in the context of the five destinies. 

2. The intermediate existence is not a destiny in which one stays, but it is a stage 
for the transfer of the faculty of life (jivitendriya). That is why the Buddha 
does not speak of it in the context of the five destinies 449 . 

3. A man receives the results of his actions and undergoes rebirth in the six 
destinies 450 , but not in the intermediate existence. That is why the Buddha does 
not speak of actions in the intermediate existence. 

4. What is not mentioned by the Buddha nonetheless exists. The Buddha himself 
says that there are many things to be taught but that he cannot speak of them 
all. 

5. It is in order to reject the opinion according to which there is no intervening 
destiny in the course of rebirth that the Buddha speaks of immediate rebirth in 
the Avici hell. That means that there is no intermediate existence. 

6. The intermediate existence cannot be demonstrated in a conclusive manner by 
the existence, for example, of intermediate meditation ( dhyanantaraf 51 . 

7. The intermediate existence enables a person to reach and be reborn in another 
destiny. 

8. After having passed into the intermediate existence, one receives the birth 
existence ( upapattibhava ). These two existences are similar because the former 
is the vehicle and the latter the destination. That is why the intermediate 
existence exists, 

9. It is because the Buddha wishes to avoid disputes on the existence or 
non-existence of that intermediate stage that he does not speak of it. 

10. It is because the birth existence has not yet appeared that the body must pass 
through the intermediate existence to reach the other existence. 

III — Ten arguments used to demonstrate the intermediate existence 

Further on, the Sns (4706 16 - 471a 5) again cites the words of the Buddha aimed at 
demonstrating the intermediate existence. Here are the basic ideas: 

1. The Buddha teaches that attachment to the intervening stage (which, according 
to the Sammitlyas, is the intermediate existence) should be abandoned. 

2. The Buddha affirms that there exists an individual composed of mind-made 


449 On the five or six destinies, see below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgaluvadins: thesis No.ll’. 

450 See preceding note. 

451 On the intermediate meditation (dhyiinaniara), see beiow. The secondary theses of the Pudgala- 
vadins, thesis No.9’. 
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body (manomayakaya), of thirst ( trsna) and of appropriation (upddana)^ 2 . 

3. The intermediate existence from which one attains Parinirvana, among the five 
categories of the non-returner ( anagdminY 53 . 

4. The fact that the body cannot reach the other existence; it is therefore 
necessary to have another subtle body so that consciousness (vijhana) can reach 
the other existence. 

5. The supernormal power of the divine eye (divyacak$us) can see the 
disappearance and appearance of living beings. (That is why there is an 
intermediate existence.) 

6. The Buddha speaks of the existence of the gandharva, one of the three 
elements which constitute the embryo* 54 . That is an affirmation of the 
intermediate existence. 

7. Because of mutual relations, the intermediate existence is necessary for a 
transitionary domain to exist (between death and rebirth). 

8. The example of the seeds and seedlings; seeds give rise to seedlings and 
seedlings yield seeds. The seed corresponds to the previous existence, the 
seedling corresponds to the intermediate existence and the seed produced by the 
seedling corresponds to the birth existence. 

9. The illumination of the world by the Bodhisattva (the Buddha before his last 
birth), when he descended from the Tusita heaven and entered his mother’s 
womb* 55 . 

10. The existence of the changing of the mind (pitta) which occurs at the moment 
when one is on the point of receiving the new birth. Without the intermediate 
existence, this changing cannot be accomplished. 

IV — Criticism of the adversaries 

Once again, the Sns, 471a 6 - b 20, presents the counter-attacks of the adversaries of 
the thesis of the intermediate existence; 

I. The intervening state (in argument No.l) consists of the six consciousnesses 


452 This idea is found in the Vatsyayanasihra. which is mentioned by the Sns, 471a 12 sq. This person 
is considered to be that of the intermediate existence provided with attachment to the taste of meditation 
at the moment of leaving the world of desire, but who is not yet reborn in the world of subtle form. 

453 On the five categories of the non-returner { anagamin ), see below. The Pudgalavadin Lists of 
Sravakas'. As for the idea of attaining Parinirvana in the intermediate existence, cf. below, The secondary 
theses of the Pudgaiavsdins, thesis No.l4\ 

454 See below, notes 640-2. 

455 Clearly, this proposition is based on a paragraph in the Acchariyabbhutadhammasulta (MN III, 120): 
Ananda, when the Bodhisaua, having left the Tusita heaven, descends into his mother's womb, an 
immense and marvellous radiance, surpassing even the power of the gods, appears in the whole universe, 
including the world of the gods, the world of Mara and of Brahma and the world of the recluses, 
Brahmins, gods and mankind . . , (yadd. Ananda, bodhisatlo tusita kdya cavitva , matu kucchim okkami, 
attha sadevake loke samarake sabrahmake sassamanabrahmaniya pajdya sadevamanussaya appamano 
ularo obhaso patubhavati atikkam'eva devanam devanubhavam). Cf. Romantic Legend of Sdkya 
Buddha (ffc It $ It ), tr. S. Beal, pp.36-7. 
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( vijnana ), but not of the intermediate existence 456 . 

2. The combination of the mind-made body ( manomayakaya ), thirst (trsna) and 
appropriation ( upadana ) means the combination of attachment to the taste of 
meditation ( dhyana ) and thirst, but not to the intermediate existence. 

3. Attaining Parinirvana in the intervening state 457 does not mean attaining 
Parinirvana in the intermediate existence. 

4. The fact of reaching the other existence is comparable to the appearance of a 
shadow or of an impression of being lightly touched. This is the manner in 
which the death existence ( maranabhava ) precedes the birth existence 
{upapattibhava). That is why the intermediate existence is not necessary. 

5. The supernormal power of the divine eye (divyacaksus) enables it to perceive 
subtle destinies 458 , but not the intermediate existence. 

6. The Buddha speaks of the gandharva by giving that word the meaning of a 
being which aims at its destiny or is guided by the power of good or bad 
actions. The gandharva does not imply the intermediate existence. 

7. Mutual relations can be manifested from the death existence ( maranabhava ) to 
the birth existence ( upapattibhava ), but not from the death existence to the 
intermediate existence. 

8. The example of the seeds and seedlings is dangerous (for your position) because, 
according to that example, on leaving a human existence, if one were reborn in 
the intermediate existence, one would not be able to be reborn in another 
human existence. 

9. The citation is wrong. The illumination of the Bodhisattva takes place while he 
is in the process of becoming a Buddha, that is, during the time which separates 
the Bodhisattva state from that of Buddhahood, but not in the intermediate 
existence 459 . 

10. The changing of the mind ( citta ) which occurs at the moment of rebirth is 
similar to the following example: One dreams of Panca-Mathura and one 
perceives Mathura: there is no intervening country 460 . That proves that there is 
no intermediate existence. 

V — The confirmation by the_Sarpmitiyas 

After having described the criticisms, the Sns, 471h 21 - c 3, also deals with the con¬ 
firmation of the intermediate existence by the Sammitiyas: 


456 According to Vasumitra, the Mahasatngh.tk.as, Ekavyavahacikas, Lakaitacavadicis, Kukkutikas and 
(early) Mahisasakas denied the existence of the intermediate existence. Cf. Kosa III, p.32, n.l {Pruden, 
p.372l 

457 Cf. below, 'The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadins, thesis No,14’. 

458 Sns, 471a 26-27: hsi tao % itf or yu tao hsi wei il hi 

459 On consulting the proposition in the- Acchariyabbhutadhammnsutta (MN III, 120), we can conclude 
that the citation is not wrong; only the illustration of the intermediate existence could be criticised from 
the doctrinal point of view. 

460 Mathura was a town in which medieval Buddhism flourished. It neighboured on Panca-Mathura or 
pancala. On Pancaia. see B.M. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, London 1932, pp,18-19. 
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1. According to the discourse, the intermediate existence certainly exists, ft is the 
Buddha who, with his divine eye, sees living beings who come and go with 
their actions (. karman ) in the cycle of birth and death. 

2. Leaving the human destiny, after death, one is reborn in other destinies. 

FOURTH PART 

The last part (471c 4 - 473a 13) deals with the different destinies of life, including the 
various states of evolution of persons, from the ordinary man to the arhat. This 
section is very obscure, not only because of its language, but also because of its ideas. 
However, we can grasp the following classification of the two kinds of person: 

The first, that of the worldling ( prthagjana ) is divided into three categories: 

1. He who is not yet disgusted with the world of desire ( kamadhatunirvedita ) and 
who possesses the ninety-eight tendencies ( anusaya) i6] and all the passions 
(klesa) in connection with the three worlds (dhci(u), 

2. He who is disgusted with the world of desire ( kamadhatu ) and who is reborn in 
the destiny of the non-perceptive gods ( asamjhideva ). 

3. He who is disgusted with the world of subtle form ( rupadhatunirvedita ) and 
who is reborn in the world of desire ( kamadhatu ) after having fallen from the 
world of subtle form ( rupadhdtu ). 

The second, that of the holy one (arya\ is divided into ten or twelve categories: 

1. He who undergoes seven deaths and seven births ( saptakrtabhavaparama)\ 

2. He who is a once returner ( sakrdagamin >, 

3. He who is a once returner (attains Parinirvana) by being reborn into several 
families (kulantkulasakrdagamiri)-, 

4. He who is a once returner (separate from Parinirvana) by the interval (of one 
birth) ( ekavicikasakrdagamin )* 62 ; 

5. He who is a once returner (attains Parinirvana) by being disgusted with the 
world of desire and by being reborn in the higher stages (kamadhatunirvedha 
urdhvasrotasakrdagamin)', 

6. The category which includes three categories: 

a — He who attains Parinirvana in rebirth ( upapadyaparinirvayin ); 
b — He who attains Parinirvana through compounded things ( sabhisamskara- 
parinirvayin}, 

c — He who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded ( anabhisamskara- 
parinirvayin ); 

7. He who attains Parinirvana in the intermediate existence (antar a parinirvayin); 

8. He who is disgusted with the world of subtle form and is reborn in the higher 


461 The number 98 of the anusuayas agrees with that of the Tris, cf. above, n.307. 

462 Sns, 472a 171; i-chien hsi-t'o-han — f‘j W ( ekavicikasakrdagamin ?); whereas Tds 21o 13 has 

i-chung — (ekabijin), See above, n.235 
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stages (rupadhatunirvedha urdhvasrota >, 

9. He who attains Parinirvana through compounded things in rebirth ( upapadya - 
samskara parinirvayinf) m . 

10, The arhat. 

The majority of passages in this part are devoted to a detailed explanation of 
these categories of persons. Nonetheless, the obscure style and doctrinal points, or 
rather, incoherent ideas contained in these passages, prevent us from citing the 
continuation of the series of these categories. 

The Sns concludes the treatise with a stock phrase aimed at encouraging the 
practice of the Buddha’s teaching. 

VI - THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 

The important element which first makes us think that the Sns belongs to the 
Sammitlya school is the title of the treatise itself. Nonetheless, we might wonder if 
this title was given by the author himself or attributed to it later by the translator. 
However it may be, by examining the characteristic doctrinal points of the treatise, 
the conclusion can be reached that it is a work of the Pudgalavadins in general and 
the Sammitiyas in particular for the following reasons: 

Firstly, the Sns defends their specific theses, namely: 

1. The pudgala\ 

2. The indestructible thing ( aviprandsa ?); 

3. The intermediate existence (antardbhavaX 

4. The six destinies (gati); 

5. The characteristic of things ( dharmalaksana ) which is both permanent and 
impermanent; 

6. An intermediate meditation ( dyanantara ) exists. 

Secondly, among the above theses, only No. 2 and No.4 are theses specific to the 
Sammitiya school, the others are common to various other Pudgalavadin schools and 
are also found in the Tds. It is noteworthy that the common theses are better 
formulated and better explained in the Sns than in the Tds. For example, the thesis of 
the pudgala is dealt with, in the Sns, with the refutation of adverse arguments and 
described in vigorous style. It is the same for the thesis of the intermediate existence. 
Conversely, these theses are described in a general way, but not in detail, in the Tds. 
This tends to prove that the Sns was composed late in the period when the 
Pudgalavadin school was flourishing and the Sammitiyas were eclipsing the 
Vatsiputriyas. 

Thirdly, it is impossible to attribute the Sns to the Vatsiputriyas or other 
sub-schools, such as the DharmottarTyas, Bhadrayanlyas and Sannagarikas, because: 

1. The title of the work indicates that it is of Sammitlya origin; 

2. The work contains theses specific to the latter, namely: the indestructible thing 


463 On the fruits, cf above, the Tds, third section: the fruits ( phala ) (Vol.il, 20 b 2 - 21 b 25). 
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(, avipranasa ?) and the six destinies (gad}, 

3. The list of the ten or twelve categories of fruits is totally different from that of 
the Vatslputriyas in the Tds and those of the other sub-schools' 144 . 

In conclusion, we have every right to believe that the Sns is indeed a work of the 
Sammitlyas. 


IV. THE LU ERH-SH1H-ERH MING-LIAO LUN 


I - TITLE 

The Lii erh-shih-erh ming-liao lun & j=. -t- 7 «r (Treatise dealing with twenty- 

two stanzas explaining the Vinaya) is a treatise concerning the Vinaya. This work is 
so-entitled because it consists of twenty-two stanzas encompassing all the essential 
ideas disseminated in the canonical books of the Basket of the Vinaya and the 
unrecorded disciplinary traditions of the SammitTya school. The meaning of the title is 
quite dear, as the text itself confirms: The reason for entitling the text Lu ming-liao 
lun is because it can analyse and explain the Vinaya’ 465 . The treatise which we have to 
hand is published in the Taisho edition, Vol.XXIV, No.l46l, pp.6656 - 673a. 

II - THE AUTHOR 

All that we know of the author of the Lii ming-liao lun is his name transcribed in 
Chinese, Fu-t’o-to-lo-to rt $ a £ • or Fo-t’o-to-lo-to t*. rt p a £ , the Sanskrit 
reconstruction of which is Buddhatrata. He was certainly an Indian monk who was 
well-versed in the Tripitaka in general, as is indicated by the title ‘Dharma-master’ 
(fa-shih & tv ) which accompanies his name; furthermore, he was also a Vinaya 
master whose knowledge of the discipline is illustrated by the present very succinct 
and learned treatise. No biography of him seems to have been preserved. 

III - THE TRANSLATOR 

The translator of this treatise is Paramartha (Chen-ti ) or Kulanatha 

(kou-lo-na-t‘o a ft ) (500-569) 466 . He was born in a brahmin family in 
UjjayinT (Ujjain, central India) where he did his studies. Once proficient in Buddhist 
literature, he went to northern India and probably settled in Pataliputra. He went to 
China as a cultural and religious messenger for the king of Magadha at the request of 
a Chinese mission. He was welcomed in Nanking rfc tjc in the year 548 of the 


464 See below. ‘The Pudgalavadin Lists of Sravakas’. 

465 Lii ming-liao lun, 6656 17 : U T i ’ flt, A? # 4$ rg SL 

466 Hsu kao seng chuan ri} f# . T L. 2050, 429c-431a; ef. P. Demieville, ‘Sur I'auihenucile du 
Ta tch'eng k‘i sin louen, pp.15-28. 
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emperor Wu rfc (502-550) who wished to name him head of the programme of 
translating Buddhist books. Unfortunately, this programme was not realised because of 
internal disc ders. Paramartha went to southern China where he led a wandering life 
while translating Buddhist texts in those regions. Dissatisfied with his mission in 
China, he aimed to return to India. In 562, he embarked on a boat for India but a 
typhoon obliged him to return to Canton. 

From then on he remained in China and continued to translate Buddhist texts. 
He died at the age of 71. 

Paramartha was the most cultivated and erudite of all the Indian missionaries in 
China. He was the only master of Buddhism to whom Hsiian-tsang bowed. Half of the 
seventy works which he translated have survived. Of them, only this treatise pertains 
to the Vinaya, the other major translations are basic works of the Yogacara school, 
namely: 

1. Ta-ch’eng mei-shih lun ^ v*. (T XXXI, 1589); 

2. She ta-ch’eng tuna*. **(Mahayanasamgraha) (T XXXI, 1593); 

3. Chuan-shih lun.** us, (T XXXI, 1587>, 

4. Hsien-shih lun a (T XXXI, 1618); 

5. San wu-hsing lunJL u. ttCT XXXI, 1617). 

Two other translations concerning the history of the Buddhist schools deserve 
notice: 

6. Shih pa pu lun-\- /x. **{Samayabhedoparacanacakra) (T XLIX, 2032); 

7. / pu tsung lun lun #■ ■** sfi *tr (Samayabhedaoparacanacakra) (T XLIX, 2031). 

IV - THE DATE 

The date of composition of the treatise is unknown, as is the history of its author. 
The contents of the treatise prove that it was not composed until after the 
compilation of the three Vinaya, Sutra and Abhidharma collections of the Sammitiya 
school, that is, between the second century BCE and the fifth century CE. This 
hypothesis on the date of compostion of the treatise can be reinforced by the fact that 
it was probably composed at the time when the Sammitiya school was flourishing. 

V - THE LANGUAGE AND TRANSLATION 

It is difficult to discover the language of the original text of the Lu ming-liao 
lun through the Chinese translation. Nonetheless, it can be assumed that it was 
Sanskrit or hybrid Sanskrit for the following reasons; 

Firstly, the language of the treatise, throughout the translation, is clear and 
precise. Even the stanzas give us condensed and clear ideas, and the prose is elegant. 

Secondly, Paramartha, the translator, was a scholar with a perfect mastery of 
Sanskrit and well-versed in Sanskrit Buddhist literature, as his translations demonstrate. 

The translation was made by Paramartha, one of the four great translators of 
Buddhist texts in China. That is why the translation is marked by its clarity, not only 
•from the point of view of language, but also of doctrine. 
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As to the history of the translation, the colophon says: ‘In the second Kuang-ta 
year of Ch’en ml Jt.» on the twentieth day of the first month of the year Mou tse 

(568 CE), the Vinaya master Fa-t’ai at ^ of the Ting-lin A **. temple in the 
capital, who was to be found at the Nanhai command post in the prefecture of 
Kuang-chu j* sm , asked the Tripitaka master Chu-n(T-lo-t’o«-*F*f£ or t’a to 
translate the treatise. (The monk) Hui-k’ai * « of the Asoka temple in the capital 
repectfully held the brush. The translation of this treatise is in one scroll. The notes 
and explanations are in five scrolls’ (Lit ming-liao lun , 672c 5-9). 

VI - THE CONTENTS 

The treatise consists of twenty-two stanzas with commentary. Easing ourselves on the 
stanzas and their meaning, we summarise the essential ideas here: 

Stanzas HI are devoted to part of the introduction which explains: 

1. The agreement between the Vinaya and Abhidharma of the Sammitlyas on the two 
numbers which explain the correspondence of defiled thoughts and the observances 467 . 

2. The Buddhas’ praise of the practice of the three trainings (siksa). 

3. The basis of morality (sila), consisting of knowledge of the eight precepts 468 and 
the obtaining of ninety-six merits 46 '*. 

4. The purification engendered by the merits 470 of the observance of the precepts. 

Stanzas I1I-XXI constitute the main part of the treatise. With their commentary, 
they mention and clarify all the elements of the disciplinary code of the Sammitiya 
community without any special classification. Consequently, we can do no more than 
summarise the essential points, paragraph by paragraph. 

1. Five characteristics of a precept (666a 16-27). 

2. Nine parts of the Vinaya (666a 27 - 6666 11). 

3. Five categories of pratirnoksa (666 b 12-18). 


467 See above, n.106. 

468 According to the Lu ming-tiao lun, 665c 19-24, 8 precepts: 4 wrong bodily actions (abstaining from 
taking life, theft, sexual misconduct and other wrong actions), and 4 wrong vocal actions (abstaining from 
false speech, slander, harsh speech, useless speech). These eight are not the same as the 8 precepts 
advocated in MN I, 360: abstaining from (1) taking life, (2) theft, (3) falsehood, (4) slander. (5) avarice, (6) 
acrimonious blame, (7) anger, and (8) vanity. Cf. Traite 11, p.771 and n.2. 

469 LU ming-tiao tun, 665c 25 - 666a 1-5: % merits which can be counted in two ways: 

1. (24 merits: 8 precepts x 3 bodily, vocal and mental observances). Due to the observance of oneself, 
the teachings of others, the delight in observance of others, and the practice of 8 precepts before 
receiving them, one obtains 96 merits in all; (8 x 3) x 4 = 96. 

2. (24 merits = 8 merits obtained through abstention from 8 wrong bodily actions in the absence of 
hatred and delusion, 8 through abstention from 4 wrong vocal actions in the absence of the same two 
roots, 8 through abstention from 8 wrong bodily and vocal actions in the absence of craving). By 
multiplying these 24 merits by the four preceding methods, there are, in all, 96; (4 x 2) + (4 x 2) + (8 x 
1) x 4 = 96. 

470 Here the merits number 42,000 (420 x 10 x 10). Cf. Lit ming-tiao lun , 666a 5-15. See above, n.117. 
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4. Eight kinds of transgresssion (6666 18 - 666c 21). 

5. Seven groups of offences (666c 4-12). 

6. Five methods of praiimoksa recitation in the bi-monthly ceremonies of confession 
( posadha ) (666c 13-17). 

7. Four defeats and four gains (666c 18-26). 

8. Undefined ( aniyata ) offences (666c: 27 - 667a 6). 

9. Precepts based on conviction and reality (667a 8-19). 

10. Natural offences described in the Vinaya (667a 20-28). 

11. Judicial acts ikarmavacana) of the two communities (6676 1-9). 

12. Schism, non-schism and circumstances (6676 10-27). 

13. Minor, sub-minor and non-minor precepts (6676 28 - 667c 3). 

14. Correct conduct for entering lay people’s houses (667c 4-11). 

15. Three ways of making amends for faults (667c 12-24). 

16. Three methods of confession (667c 25 - 668a 1). 

17. Precepts established on these three bases: diminution, development and equi¬ 
librium 471 (668a 2-5). 

18. Transgression and non-transgression (668a 7-24). 

19. Five methods of making amends for offences (particularly the sahghadisesas) 
(668a 25 - 6686 15). 

20. Four categories of forfeiture 472 (6686 16-18). 

21. Application of six prescriptions concerning the pardoning of offences consisting in 
the temporary forfeiture of the three robes (civara) (6686 19 - 668c 1). 

22. Four kinds of offences 473 (668c 2-6). 

23. Among the thirty parasarnikas, six precepts requiring the forfeiture of objects 
before confession (668c 7-13). 

24. Four kinds of relationship authorised by the precepts concerning the category of 
parasarnika A1A (668c 13-16). 

25. Seven methods for receiving full ordination ( upasampada) due to others: four 
for monks, three for nuns (668c 17-22). 

26. Two methods of creating merit: that of the Pratyekabuddhas is limited, while that 
of the Buddha is unlimited and perfect (668c 22-23). 


471 The inadequacies of the commentary impede clarification of these terms. However, it is possible to 
make a provisional translation of the passage in the commentary as follows: ‘In the Vinaya. the precepts 
are established on three different notions: the establishment of the precepts rests on the basis (1) of 
development (of purification), (2) on equilibrium (in the monastic life) and (3) on the diminution (of 
wrong actions)’. Cf. Lit ming-tiao lun, 668a 2-4. 

472 These are modalities of the forfeiture of objects, such as clothing and bowls, obtained improperly. 

473 Lii ming-liao tun, 66&? 2-6: According to the Vinaya there are four kinds of offences encompassing 
all offences; they are: (1) offences the same in origin but different in character; (2) offences the same in 
character but different in origin; (3) offences the same in character and origin; (4) offences not the same 
in character and origin. 

474 They are: (1) the maternal relatives of the mother; (2) the paternal relatives of the mother; (3) the 
maternal relatives of the father; (4) the paternal relatives of the father. Cf. Lit ming-liao iun, 668 c 13-15. 
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27. Five kinds of falsehood 475 (668c 24-28). 

28. Natural things and things produced by the practice of the Path (668c 29 - 669a 16). 

29. Four manners of receiving nourishment (669a 16-24). 

30. Three conditions for receiving alms (669a 26 - 669b 6). 

31. Ten kinds of food kept after nightfall (669b 7-11). 

32. Seven causes of loss of assistance (669 b 13-26). 

33. Three ways of touching and moving (an alms-bowl) before eating (669b 26-29). 

34. Five cases when not seeking alms from door to door is allowed (669b 29 - 
669c 3). 

35. Five cases of offences destroying probation 476 (669c 3-14). 

36. Nine cases of interruption of the retreat during the rainy season ( yarsa ) which 
can be summarised in three cases: leaving for seven days, the existence of dangers 
and voluntary interruption (669c 14-24). 

37. Five conditions for accomplishing the retreat during the rainy season (669c 25-29). 

38. Eight cases of danger in the retreat during the rainy season (669c 29 - 670a 5). 

39. Merits and demerits of the five judicial acts {karma) (670a 5-18). 

40. Through four kinds of prohibition concerning the precepts, the intention of the 
Buddha in establishing the precepts can be understood (670a 18 - 670b 1). 

41. Three categories of alms-bowls and clothing to be transmitted, retained at will, the 
places and prescribed times (670b 2-15). 

42. Constituents of offences of forfeiture ( nisargika ): place, means, ownership and 
object (670b 15- 670c 4). 

43. Eight manifestations of respect of nuns (670c 4-16). 

44. Relationship between the two communities concerning the teachings by monks 
on a mission to nuns (670c 16-29). 

45. Four kinds of dwelling (671a 1-2). 

46. Five judicial acts based on five cases (671a 2-12). 

47. Five categories of acquisitions (671a 12-17). 

48. Five groups of persons who transgress the Vinaya (671a 17-20). 

49. Judgements particular to offences engendered by the domains ( ayatana) and 
elements ( dhatu ) (671a 20-27). 

50. ‘ Eight deeds of destruction of the efficacity of the kathina robe (671a 27 - 671b 2). 

51. Five merits for whoever observes the kathina robe (671b 2-6). 

52. Two methods of preserving the kathina robe (671b 6-8). 

53. Twenty categories of persons who cannot receive ordination (Upasampada) 
(671b 9-13). ’ 

54. Ten ways of leaving the monkhood (671b 13-19). 

55. Two methods of preserving things (671b 19-26). 

56. Four judicial acts ( karman) concerning the seven methods of calming disputes 


475 Since circumstances and intentions differ, there are five kinds of falsehood: those leading to 
pdrajika, sanghddisesa, sthuiaiyaya, parasarnika, duskria. The nature of these offences can be ascertained 
from the Vinaya. Cf. Lii ming-tiao tun, 668c 24-28. 

476 These are circumstances which cause the inefficacity of the 17 kinds of probation practised by the 
monks. 
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( adhikaranasamatha) (671b 26 - 671c 13). 

57. Four judicial acts concerning confession in the bi-monthly ceremony ( posadha ) 
(671c 13-20). 

58. Five judicial acts concerning the celebration at the conclusion of the retreat 
(pravarana) (671 c 20-25). 

59. Transmission of the alms-bowl and three monastic robes (671c 25-25). 

60. Five kinds of fruit which are purified 477 (671c 25-29). 

61. The purification of vegetables is feasible by oneself, others or both (671c 29 - 
672a 6). 

62. The preceptor ( upadhyaya ) and teacher ( acarya ) qualified from the viewpoint of 
the Vinaya should be chosen from among those who possess five merits in the five 
groups of fifty merits (672a 6 - 672 b 20). 

The last stanza (XXII) is the conclusion affirming that clear comprehension, 
recitation and practice of the preceding disciplinary codes enable us to grasp all the 
significations of the Vinaya and to explain them easily without consulting others. 

VI - THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 

The text concerning the disciplinary codes in the treatise gives us no positive proof 
enabling us to identify its original school. Nonetheless, we have found many clear 
indications confirming that the Lit ming-liao lun pertained to the Sammitlya school, 
apart from the assertion, mentioned with the name of the author in the first lines of 
the text, in particular that the author of this work belonged to that school. 

Here are the doctrinal indications due to which it can be confirmed that this 
treatise is a work of the Sammitlya school in particular, and of the Pudgalavadin 
school in general: 

The four stages of "entry into the predestination of rightness ( samyaktvaniyama ), 
namely: patience (jen & , ksanti), the name (ming Z , nama ), the characteristic 
mark ( hsiang , laksanaf 1 " and the supreme worldly dharma Xshih ti int» — , 

laukikagradhar ma)' {Lit ming-liao lun, 665c 13). 

It is certainly difficult to rediscover the origin of the school in the Vinaya 
treatises but, owing to these indications, it can be concluded that the Lti ming-liao 
lun is a work of the Sammitiyas or, more generally, of the Pudgalavadins. 


477 These are methods of purifying fruit which the monks should observe before eating them. 

478 Instead of using the word hsiang fU isamjha perception), as in other Pudgalavadin works, the Lit 
ming-liao tun, 665c 13, mentions the word hsiang 18 (laksana: characteristic). 
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THE THESES OF THE PUDGALAVADINS 
A - THE ORIGINAL TEACHING OF THE BUDDHA 

Before embarking on the Pudgalavadin theses themselves, we should recall some of 
the main doctrines of Buddhism with regard to the reality of a man or a being in 
relation to his fetters and liberation. We need to refer to the original teaching 
propounded by the Buddha in order to grasp and judge the doctrinal ideas presented 
by the Pudgalavadins. 

To this end, we will briefly describe some doctrines considered to be the essence 
of Buddhism from the point of view of knowledge and its applications. 

I - Essential doctrines 

l The doctrine of dependent origination 

Among the doctrinal principles ( dharma ) advocated by the Buddha, the doctrine 
of dependent origination (pratityasamut pada) is essential 419 . Overall, this 
doctrine explains that everything is both conditioned {pratityasamutpanna) and 
conditioning {pratityasamutpadaX therefore it is relative and interdependent. 
Being endowed with non-determinist characteristics, this doctrine opposes 
theories of determinism through past actions or an all-powerful deity and 


479 Vin. 1, 40: Of things which are engendered by a cause, the Tathagala explains the cause. As regards 
their cessation, the Great Recluse speaks {ye dhamma hetuppabhava, tesam hetum tathagato aha. tesahca 
yo nirodho, evamvadi mahdsamano, Cf. MN f!, 32; SN It, 2S; Sanskrit; ye dharma heiuprabhavah hetum 
resaw tathagatah hyavadat. tesam ca yo nirodha evam vddi mahasramanah). As this stanza says, the 
essence of the Buddha’s teaching is summarised in the doctrine of dependent origination 
(pratityasamutpada). This law was discovered by the Buddha on his attainment of perfect enlightenment 
(cf. Vin.I, t, 2: Udana [, 2). The Buddha discerned (hat 'whoever sees the law of dependent origination 
sees the teaching; whoever sees the teaching sees the law of dependent origination' (yo 
paticcasamuppadam dhammam pas sat i so paliccasamuppadam dhammam passathi — MN I, 190-1). The 
following verse to a certain degree summarises the principle of this doctrine; 

When this is, that is. 

This arising, that arises; 

When this is not, that is not. 

This ceasing, that ceases. 

(i imasmim sati idam hoti / imassupadd idam uppajjati j imasmim asati idam na holt / imassa nirodha 
idam nirujjhati // — MN III, 63; SN H, 23, 70, 95; Ud 2). 

This law is manifested everywhere and in everything, as SN 111, 103, writes: 1 have taught you, monks, 
to see dependent origination everywhere and in everything ( paticca vinita kho me tumhe, bhikkhave, tatrq 
tesu tesu dhammesu). MN 11, 197: In truth my teaching is analytical, it does not support a singie thesis 
(vibhajjavado kho aham ettha, manava, nahan ettha ekamsavado). Hence, the law of dependent origination 
is supplied with the characteristics of 'objectivity, necessity, invariability and conditionality' ( tat hat a 
avilathata anahhalhata idappaccayata ayam vuccati . . . paticcasamuppado — SN II, 26). 
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theories of non-determinism 480 . 

2. The urn-corollary doctrines 

In order to develop the doctrine of dependent origination, particularly at the 
level of a man or a being, the Buddha advocated the doctrine of insubstantiality 
( anatmavada) and that of impermanence [aniiyavada). 

The first rejects the concept of a soul endowed with a permanent substance 
( atman ) and maintains that a man is merely a psycho-physical complex which, 
like everything else, is insubstantial 481 . This doctrine is an analysis of phenomena 
in space: ‘All compounded things are impermanent’ 482 . Compared to form or the 
body, the mind is even more impermanent 483 . 


480 Being endowed with non-determinate characteristics, the doctrine of dependent origination opposes 
theories of determinism through past actions ( pubbekatahetu ), through an all-powerful deity ( issara■ 
nimmanavada), and the theory of non-determinism (ahetu-apaccaya-vada). Cf. AN I, 173 sq. 

481 Dhp 279: Sabbe dhamma anattd. This doclrine constitutes the special teaching of the Buddhas 
(buddhanam samukkamsikb desand — MN 1, 380) which rejects the concept of a sou! with permanent 
sub- stance {atman). Similarly, this doctrine analyses what is convent ion ally called a ‘man’ or 'person' in 
their different physical and mental aspects. To show that a man is merely a composite of psycho¬ 
physical elements, the Buddha, basing himself on these two foundations: name-and-form (namarupa) (cf. 
SN II, 100; IV, 124), used several systems of analysis, namely: 

1. the five aggregates ( skandha ) (cf. SN III, 59-61); 

2. the six elements (dhatu) (cf. MN I, 140; III, 239)’; 

3. the twelve bases (ay at ana) (cf. DN II, 302); 

4. the eighteen elements (dhatu) (cf. SN II, 72); 

5. the five nourishments (ahara) (cf. MN !, 48), etc. 

Of these analyses, that of the five aggregates appears frequently in the canonical texts. It emphasizes 
the insubstantiality of the mental aspect, particularly that of a man. These constituents are unreal, empty 
and insubstantial (cf. SN IV, 54). That is why a man or a being is only a conventional designation. If 
there were a permanent absolute self, the ideal life leading to the cessation of suffering could not be 
established (cf, SN HI, 143). 

482 Dhp 277: Sabbe sahkhara anicca ; SN II, 49: Yam bhutam tam nirodhadhammam. This doctrine de¬ 
monstrates that the world is like a mountain stream which flows fast and is forever changing (cf. AN IV, 
137). There is no existence, there is only becoming ( bhava ). The arising (up pad a), disappearance (vyaya) 
and changing of what exists (ahhatntha) are the three signs of compounded things (cf, AN I, 152). Things 
appear and disappear from instant to instant (cf. SN 11, 49). The five aggregates which constitute a man 
or a being are impermanent (cf. SN III, 143), but they are not transformed and they do not totally 
dissolve, that is why there is continuity (cf. MN I, 40). Nonetheless, it is because things are impermanent 
and life changeable that the ideal life leading to the cessation of suffering can be established (cf. SN III. 
143). 

483 Generally, the belief in the permanence of phenomena is based on the view that the mind is 
something lasting which does not change. In reality, the mind is less permanent than form or the body, 
as the Buddha said in AN I, 10: Monks, 1 know no other thing thar changes as rapidly as the mind; truly, 
monks, it is not easy to find a thing which can be compared to the mind in the rapidity of change 
(naham bhikkhave ahham ekadhammam pi samanupassami yam evam lahuparivattam yathayidam cittam 
ydvan c’idam bh.ikk.kave ufiamd pi na sufcard ydva .luhuparivatiQm citian ti). 

By means of dialectical analysis, the Buddha demonstrated the impermanence of the six kinds of 
consciousness, of contact ( sparsa ), of feeling (vedana), of mental factors (samskara), of perception 
(samjhd), by explaining that even their conditions are impermanent: 

‘Owing to the eye and the visible, visual consciousness arises. The eye is impermanent, changeable. 
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0 — The Application of these doctrines. 

The three preceding doctrines explain what is the reality of the world in general and 
of a person in particular. 

With regard to the person, these doctrines accept that that which we 
conventionally call a person or a being is no other than a simple pyscho-physical 
process of five aggregates without a substantial subject and which changes 
perpetually. In this sense, nothing exists except consciousness, feeling, etc., but 
never anyone that is conscious, feels, etc. 484 . 

2. Rebirth without a person 

As long as a person clings to existence, despite the cessation of conditions of 
existence in the present, his continuity is manifested in the next life. In this 
process there is no person which transmigrates, but only name-and-form (ndma- 
rupaY Si , linked indissolubly to craving (trsna) as vital force 485 , continues to exist 


Unstable. Thus, that duality is ephemeral and transitory. That cause, that condition which gives rise to 
visual consciousness is also impermanent, changeable, unstable; and how, monks, is it possible that visual 
consciousness, having arisen in dependence on impermanent conditions, could become permanent? Hence, 
the meeting, the convergence, the coming together of these three things, — that, monks, is called eye 
contact. Eye contact is also impermanent, changeable, unstable. That cause, that condition which gives rise 
to eye contact, that is also impermanent, changeable, unstable; and how, monks, could eye contact, having 
arisen in dependence on impermanent conditions, become permanent? Experiencing contact, monks, one 
feels. Experiencing contact, one perceives. Those states are ephemeral and transitory — impermanent, 
changeable, unstable 1 . The other six kinds of consciousness are examined in the same way (SN Ill, 67-9). 

On the other hand, the Buddha used impermanence, along with the other two signs, as a basis of 
argument for rejecting belief in a permanent soul or self: 

'What do you think, monks, is the body (or other psycho-physiea) phenomena), permanent or 
impermanent? — Impermanent. Lord. — But what is permanent, is that suffering or joy? — Suffering, 
Lord — Then what is impermanent, full of suffering, subject to change, can one. when considering it, 
say: this is mine, I am this, this is my self? — One cannot. Lord. — Consequently, monks, with regard 
to body (and other phenomena), everything that never has been, wilt be nor is, whether it be in us or in 
the external world. . ., whether it be weak or strong, high or low, far or near, ail that is not mine, 1 am 
not it, it is not my self: this is what should be seen by whomever possesses true knowledge’ (SN HI, 67-8; 
Vin. I, 14). 

484 SN II. 13: I (the Buddha) do not speak of anyone who touches (phusalili aham na vadumi) I do 

not speak of anyone who feels ( vediyatlti aham na vadami). Cf. MN 1, 293; Vism, 460. 

485 in this context, name-and-form (.nama-rupa) indicates the five aggregates, since name is a collective 

term for the four mental aggregates, that is: feeling, perception, mental factors and consciousness; whilst 

form indicates the body. It is this phenomenon of name-and-form which reappears in another existence, 
but the self does not transmigrate. 

486 Craving (irsna) is the vital force of the cycle of birth and death; consequently, it is the cause of 
suffering in its three aspects. DN 11, 308: Monks, what is the Noble Truth of the origin of suffering? It 
is craving which always incurs new births and which, attached to pleasure and covetousness, sometimes 
here, sometimes there, always finds new joy. It is craving for sensuality, craving for existence and craving 
for annihilation (ydyam ianha ponobhavika nandi-raga-sahagatd latra tairdbhinandini. seyyathidam 
kamatanha bhavatanha vtbhavalanha). 
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in one of the five destinies. Because the life of a person is unique, he who is 
bom in the later existence and he who died in the preceding existence are not 
the same, nor another 4 * 7 . Hence there is continuity but not identity. 

3. The respons ibility for actions 

‘Beings are the possessors of their actions, inheritors of their actions, action is 
the womb from which they are born, action is their friend, their refuge. What¬ 
ever action they accomplish, good or bad, they are the inheritors of it’ 4 **. The 
manifestation of actions and their results ( karmavipaka ) is not limited to the 
present life or to humanity, but extends over the five destinies and three times: 
past, present and future 489 . Here, a problem arises: the identification of him who 
performs the actions and the identification of him who receives their fruit. Are 
they identical or different? — The person who performs the actions and the one 
who experiences their results are neither the same nor different 499 . 

Hence, a person is responsible for his actions and will inherit their 
consequences, even though he is neither the same nor other than himself in 
relation to the earlier existence. 

4. Liberation without anyone.Jo be liberated 

Beings are attached to the wheel of existence by fetters ( samyojana ). Due to 
practice in accordance with the Path ( marga ), liberation (nirvana) is attained. If 


Craving, being comparable to what kindling is to fire, is an element necessary to the rebirth of a 
being (cf. SN IV, 400). Dhp 334: In a negligent man. craving grows like a climbing plant. It jumps from 
one existence to another like a monkey greedy for fruit in the forest, (trans, after A. Bareau in Bouddha, 
p.138) ( manujassa pamatla carino lanki vaddhaii maluva viya, so plavali hurahuram phaiatn iccham, va 
vanasmim vanaro ). 

487 During the process of existence. across different times, only the person composed of the five 
aggregates appears and disappears successively, hut there is no fixed being; consequently, the identity or 
difference between two existences cannot be affirmed. It is said in Miln, p.40 

— Venerable Nagasena, is he who is reborn the same as he who died or another? 

— Neither the same, nor another (na ca so na ca anno). 

Cf. SN II, 20, or below n. 490. 

488 MN III, 203: kammassdka solid kammddayada kammayoni kammabandhu kamtnapalisarand. 
kammam sane vibhajati yadidam hinappanitatdyati, 

489 AN III. 415: There exists an action, monks, which ripens in the hells, an action which ripens in the 
womb of animals, an action which ripens in the domain of hungry ghosts, an action which ripens in 
humanity .... an action which ripens in the heavenly world. . . . Monks, I declare that the result of 
actiott is threefold: ripening during this life, ripening during the next rebirth and ripening during 
successive births (althi bhikkhave kammam nirayavedaniyam, atlhi kammam liracchanayonivedaniyatn, allhi 
kammam pittivisayavedaniyam, allhi kammam manussatokavedaniyam, allhi kammam devalokavedaniyam) . 
. . (tividhahambhikkhave kammanam vipakam vail ami: dilih'tva dhamme upapajje va apare va pariyaye). 

490 SN II, 20: He who performs (the actions) experiences (the results) — that, Kassapa, which you first 
called ‘suffering created by oneself constitutes eternalism. One performs (actions), the other experiences 
(the results)’: that, Kassapa, for what is affected by feelings, expressed by ‘suffering caused by another 
person’, constitutes nihilism (so karoti so palisamvediyaliti kho Kassapa ddito salo sayamkaiam dukkhanti 
ili vadam sassatam elan pareti. anno karoli anno palisamvediyaliti kho Kassapa vedanabhitunnassa salo 
paratnkatam dukkhanti ili vadam ucchedam eiam pareti). 
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the defilements {klesa) are eliminated, Nirvana is realised, even in this life 491 . 
Nirvana pertains to the uncompounded ( asamskrta)\ it is ultimate reality. That is 
why it is immeasurable, unknowable by ordinary people and only the holy ones 
actualise it. Nirvana realised by a holy one who is still alive with his old 
aggregates is Nirvana with a remainder {so padhisesanirvana). Nirvana without a 
remainder ( nirupadhisesa ) is Nirvana without the psycho-physical process which 
occurs on the death of the holy ones. It is also called Parinirvana. What happens 
to an Arhat or a Tathagata after Parinirvana? That is a question which the 
Buddha refused to answer {avya.kna) in . To prevent his disciples from engaging 
in interminable polemics and harmful speculations, the Buddha spoke very little 
of Nirvana, especially of Parinirvana. On this avoided subject, the Buddha said: 
‘This teaching is profound, difficult to see, difficult to understand, calm, 
excellent, beyond the domain of reason, subtle, intelligible to the wise’ 493 . 

Nevertheless, it is certain that there is no person who accedes to Nirvana, 
since the remainder of the aggregates which form the existence of a being is 
totally extinguished after the death of an Arhat or a Tathagata; it is like a fire 
or a lamp which goes out after the fuel is consumed 494 . 


HI — The Characteristics and Efficacy of these Doctrines 
1. Pra gmatic teaching 

What we have seen constitutes the main points of the truth taught by the 
Buddha concerning the person or being with its fetters and its liberation. The 
Buddha only taught: 

‘truths which are profitable, fundamentally linked to the pure life, leading to 
aversion, to detachment, to cessation, to tranquillity, to supernormal knowledge, 
to perfect enlightenment, to Nirvana’ 495 . 

In this sense, original Buddhism is a pragmatic doctrine 496 , which never 


491 Cf AN I, 58. 

492 On this subject, see below and n. 499. 

493 MN I, 487: Gambhiro h'ayam , , . dharnmo duddaso duranubodho santo partita alakkdravacaro 
nipuno panditavedaniyo . . .. 

494 See below, ‘The main thesis of the Pudgalavadins: /Wgafa-designated-by-cessation'. 

495 MN l, 431: Etam hi maluhkyaputta atthasamhilam, etam ddibrahmacariyakam, etam nibbidaya 
virdgdya nirodhaya apasamdya abhihndya satnbodhaya nibbdndya samvattati, tasmd lam maya bydkatam. 

496 The pragmatic nature of Buddhism is clearly summed up in the simile of the poisoned arrow (cf. 
MN I, 429) by the fact that the Buddha did not reply to insoluble problems iavyitkatc) because they are 
not profitable, not being fundamentally linked to the pure life, nor leading to aversion, to detachment, to 
cessation, to tranquillity, to supernormal knowledge, to perfect enlightenment, to Nirvana (na h’etam 
atthasamhitam n'ddibrahmacariyakam, na nibbidaya na virdgdya na nirodhaya na upasamdya na abhirt- 
naya na sambodhaya na nibbdndya — MN I. 431); and in the simile of the raft serving to reach the 
other shore (cf. MN I, 134), the conclusion of which is as follows: Equally, monks, I have taught a doc¬ 
trine resembling a raft — it is made for crossing, and not for relying on. You, monks, who understand 
the doctrine resembling a raft, you should abandon good things and, even more so, bad ones ( evam-eva 
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touches on metaphysical and non-profitable problems such as those of a 
Creator 497 , or a Primal Cause 498 or other questions to be avoided (avyakrta), 
namely: 

1. Is the universe eternal, or 

2. is it non-eternal; 

3. Is the universe finite, or 

4. is it infinite; 

5. Is the soul the same thing as the body, or 

6. is the soul one thing and the body another; 

7. Does the Tathagata exist after death, or 

8. does he not exist after death, or 

9. does he (both) exist and not exist after death, or 

10. does he (both) neither exist nor not exist after death? 499 . 

These are questions engendered by false views about the concept of an 
absolute self to which the Buddha never replied 500 . His silence was very often 
misinterpreted. However, when we re-examine these questions, opinions become 
much less opposed to each other. In particular, the discussion of these points has 
nothing to do with the search for truth. In other words, the Buddha was 
concerned only with the profitable, immediate and urgent problem which is 
directed at the happiness and liberation of mankind, and knowledge of which is 
the most important point. 


kho bhikkhave kullupamo mayd dhammo desilo nitlharanatlhaya no gahanatthaya. kullupamam vo 
bhikkhave djanantehi dhamma pi vo pphdtabbd. pag-eva adhammd — MN 1, 135). In fact. Buddhism is 
only preoccupied with Ihe problem of ‘suffering and the cessation of suffering’. On the other hand, Bud¬ 
dhism itself should he considered as a means of application and not as a thing to which one should cling. 

497 There is no metaphysical problem concerning a Creator and creation in Buddhism. The Buddha 
considered belief in an almighty God (issaranimmdtwvdda) as a false view, Cf. AN 1. 173 sq. 

498 The doctrine of dependent origination renders void the search for a primal cause, since in reality a 
primal cause never existed The origin of the existence of a being and the universe is inconceivable 
(anamatagga) (cf. SN II, 179) Furthermore, speculation on a primal cause can lead to mental trouble (cf. 
AN IV. 77). 

499 MN 1, 426: 1 sassato loko 2. asasxalo loko 3. antava loka 4. anantavd loko 5. lam jivam lam 

sariram 6. annum jivam ahham sariram 7. hot i tathagaio param mar and 8. na hod tathagata param 
mar and 9. hod ca na ca hod tathagaio param marand 10. n'eva hod na na hod. tathagaio param 
maraud. Cf. DN I, 191; II, 68, III, 135; MN 1, 484-5; SN III, 257; IV, 393; AN [), 41. The Pali texts only 
mention ten questions, whereas the Buddhist literature in Sanskrit, such as Kosa V, 22, refer to fourteen 
avyakrtavastus'. 1) the world is eternal, 2) non-eternal, 3) eternal and non-eternal, 4) neither eternal nor 
non-eternal, 5) the world is finite, 6) infinite, 7) finite and infinite, 8) neither finite nor infinite, 9) the 
Tathagata exists after death, 10) does not exist after death, 11) exists and does not exist after death, 12) 
neither exists nor does not exist after death, 13) the life principle is the same as the body, 14) different 
from the body Cf. T.R..V. Murli, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism, p.36, n.2. 

500 On the reasons for which the Buddha did not answer the questions to be avoided, see below, ‘The 
main thesis of the PudgaLavadins: Position of the pudgala’. Also cf, SN IV, 391-7; MN I, 484; Udana VI, 4. 
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Alongside the pragmatic aspect of the teaching, the doctrinal points mentioned 
above ate characterised as being the middle way ( madhyamapratipad ) which 
avoids all extreme notions both from the point of view of knowledge 501 as that 
of practice 502 . 

It is right view ( samyagdrsti ), according to the doctrine of dependent 
origination, of insubstantiality and of impermanence, which dispels false views 
1 mithyadrsti ) of the reality of the being such as the belief in a substantial and 
permanent soul which gives rise to non-profitable things ( akusaladharma): 
‘sorrow, grief, suffering, lamentation and despair 503 . Furthermore, he who, with 
right view, sees that the five aggregates are not a self, do not pertain to a self, 
is he who is detached, freed by the absence of the acquisiton of impurities 504 . 

In consequence, knowledge in conformity with the reality of a being con¬ 
stitutes ‘the pure life ( brahmacarya ), for the total cessation of suffering’ 505 . 


501 MN I, 65: There are, monks, two theories — the theory of existence and that of non-existence. 
Monks and brahmanas who adhere to the theory of existence are intimate with it, cling to it and strong¬ 
ly oppose the theory of non-existence; monks and brahmanas who adhere to the theory of non-exsionce 
are intimate with it, cling to it and are strongly opposed to the theory of existence ( Dve'ma bhikkhave 
ditthiyo: bhavadilthi ca vibhavadilthi ca. ye hi keci bhikkhave samand vd brahmand va bhavaditthim allina 
bhavaditthim upagata bhavaditthim ajjhosita, vibhavaditthiya te paiivirudha. ye hi keci bhikkhave samand 
vd brahmand va vibhavaditihim aliinb vibhavadilthim u pci gal a vibhavadilthim a j jhosita, bhavaditlhiya te 
paiivirudha). In the canonical texts, the following pairs of extremist theories are found: 

1. The theory admitting that everything exists (sabbam atlhi ti) and the theory admitting that nothing 
exists (sabbam nallhi it). Cf. SN II, 76; 111, 134. 

2. Eternalism ( sassataditthi) admitting that the life of beings is eternal, and annihilation (ucchedadilthi) 
(cf. SN II, 20) admitting that the life of beings ends after death (III, 98). Eternalism admits that he who 
performs actions is the same as he who experiences the results, and annihilation admits that he who 
performs actions is different from him who experiences the results (cf. SN II, 20). 

3. The materialist concept saying that the body and the life principle are identical (lam jivam tom 
sariiam. Cf. SN II, 61. 

4. Determinism admitting that the happiness and suffering of beings are determined by actions from 
the previous life (sabbam pubbekatahetu ), ar.d non-determinism admitting that things never relate to 
causes and conditions (sabbam ahetu apaccaya). Cf. AN I, 173. 

502 In the introduction to the first discourse (Dhammacakkapavaltanasutta), addressed to his five former 
companions in Banaras, the Buddha said: There are. monks, two extremes with which a monk should not 
be associated. Which are they? Clinging to sense pleasures, which is base, vulgar, common, ignoble and 
associated with disadvantage, and devoting oneself to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble and as¬ 
sociated with disadvantage ( Dve'me bhikkhave ant a pabbajitena na sevilabba. katame dve? yo cdyam 
kdme.su kamasukhallikanuyogo. Kino, gamma, pothujjamko, unariyo, anatthaxamhito: yo cdyam alia- 
Idlamathanuyogo dukkho, anariyo, anatthasamhito — SN V, 421). 

503 MN II, 138: Well now, monks! So I do not see, monks, arty theory of the self in which attachment 
does not give rise to sorrow, grief, suffering, lamentation and despair ( Sddhu bhikkhave, aham pi kho lam 
bhikkhave attavadupdddnam na samanupassdmi yam sa allavddupddanam upadiyato na upajjeyyum 
soka paridevadukkhadornanassu payasd). 

504 SN III, 45: For him who sees (things as they are) with perfect wisdom, his mind is detached, freed 
by the absence of the acquisition of impurities (. . . evam e.tam sammappahhaya passato cittam virajjati 
vimuccaii anu padaya dsevehi). 

505 SN HI, 147: . . . tasmd hrahmacariyavdso pahhayati sammddukkhakkhaydya. 
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B - THE THESES OF THE PUDGALAVADINS 

Due (o the absence of any Pudgalavadin canonical literature, nearly all the inter¬ 
pretations of their doctrinal position are badiy defined or have been exaggerated. By 
considering the Pudgalavadins as heretics 506 , their theses, which are doctrinal solutions 
to explain ever-outstanding problems, have not been properly appreciated. 

Nonetheless, due to the four works accessible in Chinese, we have attempted to 
indicate the main thesis, that of the pud gala, fifteen secondary theses and two lists of 
sravakas of the Pudgalavadins. 

I - The main thesis: the pudgala 

We intend to explain here the main thesis of the Pudgalavadins — the pudgala — in 
detail, since it is the main thesis of the school. In Pudgalavadin literary works, the 
thesis is presented as a characteristic doctrine of the school. The author of the Tds 
emphasises that non-comprehension of that ineffable thing (avaktavya) constitutes an 
aspect of non-knowledge (ajhana) which, in turn, is one of the three elements of 
non'higher'know ledge (avid yd). (Cf. Tds, 24a 29, 246 8). In the same work, the 
explanation of this thesis is repeated frequently in varying ways. Equally, the Sns 
devotes a considerable number of passages to refuting adverse arguments before 
establishing the existence of the pudgala (cf. Sns, 4626 5 - 466c 29). 

Moreover, indirect sources such as' the Samayabhedoparacanacakra (1 pu tsung 
lun lun& -n 3 ; *t» T XLIX, 2031, by Vasumitra, the Shih-pa pu lun-\- ^ at, T 
XLIX, 2033, translated by Paramartha, and the Mahavibhasa ( Ta-p'i-p’o-sha 
lunjz. f.y T XXVIII, 1545, also present the existence of the pudgala as the 
main thesis of the Vatslputrlyas. The Kathavatthu attributes to the latter two theses, 
namely: the pudgala and the downfall of the arhat 507 ; this last is also accepted by the 
Sarvastivadins 508 . Furthermore, only the pudgala thesis is subjected to refutation in a 
large part of the Kathavatthu 509 and the whole of Chapter Nine of the 
Abhidharmakosa 510 . It is therefore evident that the existence of the pudgala is the 
main thesis of the Vatslputriya doctrine, the mother school of the Pudgalavadins. 

1. Definitions of ite-uudgala 

The etymology and meaning of the word pudgala are not clear from the 
philological and philosophical points of view. 

1. The Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary defines it: ‘ pudgala , often written 
pumgala . , , = Skt. purusa, person , man , creature , soul (often in the latter sense 


506 Kosa IX, p.273 and n.l. The Pudgalavadins are heretics and do not win deliverance. According to 
Kosa IX, p.273. Preliminary Notes, Lcan-skya hu-thug-tu (Wassilief, p.270), Santideva (Bodhicaryavatara 
VI, 60) and Candralmti (Madhyamakavatara VI, 26) condemn the Pudgalavadins as infidels, outside the 
Saddharma. 

507 Cf. Kathavatthu I, I, 2; Bareau, Secies, p.115 n.4 and p.U8. n.l. 

508 Cf. Kosa VI, 58; Kathavatthu I, 2. 

509 Kathavatthu, pp.8-63. 

510 Kosa V. pp.227-79. 
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= atman)’ 511 . 

2. The explanation by H. Kern [tr.j: 'pudgala (samskrit ): sometimes an atom, a 
monad, an individual; sometimes an assemblage of atoms, considered as a unity. 
In the ordinary sense of ‘a person, an individual the word is used by Nagasena, 
for example, in the Milindapanha. In metaphysics, it is less profound yet useful 
to leave several meanings to a single word, especially without a more precise 
definition of the meaning used in a given case. It is therefore easy to juggle 
with words’ 512 . 

3. According to L. de La Vallee Poussin, pudgala is an obscure term because, 
among the Jains, pudgala or pudgalastikdya is matter, part of things which 
constitute a non-living being (ajlva), whereas among the Buddhists it designates 
a self with a soul (atman), a man (purusa), the life principle ( jiva ), a living 
being (sattva), etc. 513 ; 

4. A. Bureau, in ‘La notion de la persorine dans le Bouddhisme indien’, clarifies it 
as follows [tr.]: ‘The term which designates (the notion of a person) is pudgala , a 
word of which the origin is obscure but of which the traditional Buddhist 
definition and etymology, which identify it with or have it derive from the 
names purusa and putns, both meaning «man» in the two senses of «a human 
being» and «a person of the masculine sex», are clear. We should note in 
passing that the word purusa also serves to designate the three persons in the 
language of Indian grammarians. In non Buddhist Sanskrit, the term 
pudgala often designates the human body and even, in the doctrine of the Jains, 
matter in general, a meaning which it has never had in Buddhism but which 
may be older than that of «person» with which the latter always uses it’ 514 . 

In consequence, in order io understand the notion of the pudgala of the 
Pudgalavadins, it is first of all necessary to differentiate it from the concepts of the 
metaphysical self (atman) of a man such as the universal atman of Vedanta or the 
purusa of the Samkhya. 

‘The atman represents the «selt’» in a physical and psychic sense, the centre of 
the personality which makes an individual what he is and, moreover, designates a 
reality, such a breath, eyes, etc., which pertains to a man by nature, an element of 
pyschophysical personality which has a .determined function in his life’ 515 . The 
atman persists and passes through different existences (under the appearance of an 
animal or, more generally, a human being) as a function of karman which is 
attached to it 516 . In this sense, the atman is the creator of actions, it receives their 
results and constitutes the agent in rebirth. Furthermore, the atman is Reality 


Stl F Edgerlon, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, New Haven 1953. repr. Delhi 1993, p.347a. 

512 H. Kern, Histoire du Bouddhisme dans i’inde, Paris 1901. p.376, n.2. 

513 La Vallee Poussin, Nirvana, p.35, n3. 

514 A. Bareau, ‘La nolion de la personne dans le Bouddisme indien’, pp.83-97. 

515 J. Gonda, Vedisme el Hindouisme anrien. Paris 1962, p.242. 

516 Ibid. p.249. 
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identical to the Absolute, the Brahman 517 .' 

With regard to the notion of a self (atman) in Vaisesika philosophy, this is 
expressed by J. Fyiiozat as follows Itri ‘He (the Vaisesika: one realism, and dualist) 
in fact admits, on the one hand, combined material atoms for composing ail things; 
on the other hand, multiple atmans which, associated with compounds of atoms, 
are engaged in the phenomenal world and led into the circle of Samsara. However, 
these atmans are freed by the knowledge of the true nature of things which causes 
them to see their own essence, distinct from that of the compound of atoms and 
other realities. More simply, the Vaisesika-offers the exact determination of the 
atman through the exclusion of the rest (vikesa)-, hence, it is isolated and frees 
itself’ 518 . 

As for the purusa, this is a notion implying the domain of beings in the 
Sarnkhya system. The Rg Veda describes this cosmic, primordial, archetypal being 
as follows: 


The purusa is all that, 

AH that has been, all that will be. 

The Lord of Immortaiity’ 519 . 

In fact, the purusa ‘is to prakrti what the being is to becoming (Oltramare), 
immobility to movement. Pure spirituality ( cinmatra ), a torch ( prakasa) which 
lights the activity of Nature, it is on contact with it that the tattvas develop, that 
the gunas function, that life is formed and everywhere suffering. However, it is 
-merely a spectator: unqualified, unqualifiable, it neither acts nor thinks, has neither 
volition nor perception. 

Single in essence, it is innumerable in its manifestations: there are as many 
«souls» as there are bodies, all the same, omnipresent’ 520 . Indeed, ‘That being is a 
gigantic man who, in the beginning, completely covered the earth, even surpassing 
it. That man was the world, the world of the past as well as the world to come; he 
was also the master of immortality’ 521 . 

According to Ra9hakrishnan, the purusa of the Sarnkhya is not a person but a 
subtle body which is the essence of rebirth as well as the priniciple of individual 
identity across various existences 522 . Furthermore, S. Dasgupta, in ,4 History of 
Indian Philosophy , gives his idea on the notions of atman, purusa and jiva in the 


517 ‘You are that' (lat tvam asi ): the Atman and the Brahman are the same thing; the Brahman mani¬ 
fests itself in all seifs. It is the essential spirit of the Upanisads (700-600 BCE) The sum and substance 
of Upanisad teaching is involved in the equation Atman = Brahman’ — S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy I, p.45. On this subject, G.P. Malalasekera wrote: Every human being had in him a part of 
Brahman, called atman or the little self. Brahman and Atman were one, and of the same ‘substance’ .— 
The Truth of Anatld , Kandy 1966, p.4; cf, K. Bhallaeharya, L'Atman-Brahman dans le Bouddhisme ancien, 
pp.7-9 and notes. 

518 L'inde ctassique II. § 1481. 

519 Rg Veda, 10, 90. 

520 L'inde classique 1, § 1434. 

521 Gonda, V edit me el Hindouisme ancien, pp.225-6. 

522 Cf. S Radhakrishnan. Indian Philosophy, p.284. 
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context of Indian philosophy as follows: 

‘AH the Indian systems except Buddhism admit the existence of a permanent 
entity variously called dtman, purusa or jiva. As to the exact nature of this soul 
there are indeed divergences of view. Thus while the Nyaya calls it absolutely 
qualityless and characterless, an indeterminate unconscious entity, Samkhya 
describes it as being of the nature of pure consciousness, the Vedanta says that 
it is that fundamental point of unity implied in pure consciousness f cit), pure 
bliss ( ananda ), and pure being (sat). But all agree in holding that it is pure and 
unsullied in its nature and that ail impurities of action or passion do not form a 
real part of it. The summum bonum of life is attained when all impurities are 
removed and the pure nature of the self is thoroughly and permanently 
apprehended and all other extraneous connections with it are absolutely 
dissociated’ 523 . 

Furthermore, from several discourses attributed to the Buddha, we know in a 
general way the various speculations concerning the opinion of a self at the time 
of the Buddha. For example: 

1. The Alagaddupamasutta points out concepts of self to which an illiterate and 
ordinary man may adhere, namely: the life principle of an individual identified 
with the five aggregates, and the points of view concerning a persisting self, 
unchanged at death. There are six points of speculation which the text describes as 
follows: 

1. ‘. . . (he) considers his body (and says to himself): this is mine, 1 am that, that 
is my self’, 

2. considers his feelings .. 

3. his perception 

4. his mental factors . .., 

5. whatever is seen, heard, thought, known, apprehended, desired and followed 
by his mind (and says to himself): ‘that is mine, I am that, that is my self’, and 

6. whatever point of speculation, saying: ‘that is the world, that the self; after 
death I shall become permanent, stable, eternal, 1 shall not be subjected to 
change, \ shall always remain thus', (and says to himself), ‘that is mine, 1 am that, 
that is my self’ 524 . 

2. The Potthapadasutta gives a summary of concepts which admit the existence of 
an entity, a real ego forming the permanent substance behind the activities of a 
person, be it subtle or gross, that is, three aspects of the self: 

1. the gross self (olariko attapatilabhoX endowed with form, made of the four 
elements of nature, nourished by material food; 

2. the self based on the assemblage of an incorporated mind-being ( manomaya 
attapatilabhoX endowed with all its senses directed by the mind; and 


523 Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy I, p.75. 

524 Cf. MN l, 1*35-6. 
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3. The formless self ( arupa attapmilabho), made of feelings, a purely psychic 
nature in itself corresponding to the consciousness of the formless world 525 . 

Thus, the concepts of self ( atman ), according to the systems of non-Buddhist 
Indian thought, are considered to be principles, more or less vital and cosmic, 
identified with the consciousness of a man who, in turn, constitutes part of the 
brahman. Whereas, the pudgala or Being (sattva) of the Pudgalavadin school is 
quite another thing than the self ( at man ) of the Samkhyas, Vaisesikas and other 
later brahmanical systems 526 . 

Furthermore, it is evident that the thesis of the pudgala must be different 
from the sixty-two views concerning the self and the universe taught by monks 
and brahmins contemporary with the Buddha in the Brahmajatasutta 527 . 

It is clear that pudgala and saitva are not terms invented by the Pudgala- 
vadins. They are terms which are found in the canonical texts, but with the 
meaning (individual, person, being) of mere designations and simple conventional 
means of expression {voharavacana), but not of absolute truth ( paramdrtha- 


525 DN I, 595; after the wording of J. Filliozat in Les philosophies de I'lnde, Paris 1970, p.25. 

526 The other taler brahmanical systems uphold the idea of the identity of the Brahman and Atman. 

For example, Samkara (788-820 CE) develops this notion in his doctrine, of integral ( kevala ) or 
‘unspecified 1 [nirvi.iesa) non-duality ( advaila ), admitting that the ineffable Brahman — an essence which 
ia ineffable, omniscient, omnipresent, eternally pure ( suddha ), enlightened (buddha), and free (makta), 
eternally immovable ( kutastha ), devoid of forms, parts, attributes ( nirvisesa , nirguna) — is identical to the 
atman, a term which combines the notion of 'person' and that, reflexive and somewhat grammatically, of 

‘self: the brahman is none other than the ‘supreme self' ( paramdiman ). The atman is not the sum of 

individual ‘souls’ but an infinite essence, one like the brahman , basically spiritual, neither moving nor 
suffering. It is absolute consciousness, which is not the object of the notion of self, but is its witness 
(saksin) (cf Linde ctassique II, § 1404); beings are defiled seeds or atoms, but which can, by means of 
purification, become united with the brahman or paramdiman (cf. S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy , pp.429-39; G,P, Malalssekeia, The Truth of Anatta, pp.7-8). 

527 These are the opinions of non-Buddhist philosophers at the lime of the Buddha: 

A — on the beginning of phenomena: 

1) some maintain, on four grounds, that the self {atman) and the world Uoka) are eternal; 

2) some maintain, on four grounds, that the self and the world are partly eternal and partly 
non-eternal, 

3) some maintain, on four grounds, that the world is finite, infinite, finite and infinite, non-finite and 
non-infinite; 

4) some evade the question like an eel, on four grounds, and refuse to give a precise answer, 

5) some admit, on two grounds, that the self and the world appear without cause, 

B — on the future of phenomena: 

6) some admit, on sixteen grounds, that the self exists, consciously, after death; 

7) some maintain, on eight grounds, that the self exists, unconsciously, after death; 

8) some maintain, on eight grounds, that the self is neither conscious nor unconscious after death; 

9) some Admit, on seven grounds, the annihilation of the individual; 

10) some admit, on five grounds, that Nirvana consists of bliss in this life, either in the sense- 
pleasures or in one of the four absorptions (dhyana). Cf. DN I, 22 sq. (Brahmajalasutta); Kosa IX, 
p.282 sq, J. Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of Early Buddhist Schools, p.54, S. Dasgupta, A History of 
Indian Philosophy I, pp.195-6, 238-9; The Theory of Soul in the Upanishads’ JRAS 1899, pp.71-87. 
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satya) 528 . For example: 

— ‘A person ( puggala ), monks, who is born in the world, is born for the welfare 
of many people, for the happiness of gods and mankind in the world. Who is that 
person? It is the Tathagata, Arhat, Sammasambuddha’ 529 . 

— ‘The Order of disciples of the Blessed One consisting of the four pairs of men, 
eight persons ( puggala ) .. ,’ 53(> . 

— ‘All living beings ( satta ) will come to be; and all living beings will travel on, 
after having abandoned their bodies’ 531 . 

— ‘If all the bones that a person had during his existences in the course of an 
aeon were assembled, they would make a mountain.’ 532 . 

By relying on the three texts of Indian origin preserved in their Chinese trans¬ 
lation, the Tds, Ssu and Sns, we can understand how the pudgala is conceived as a 
designation of a person, more or less synonymous with the terms designating an 
individual principle such as sattva (being), nara (man), manuja (born of Manu), 
manava (youth), posa (who feeds himself), jiva (life principle), jantu (who is bom), 
etc., and yakkha or yaksa, an interesting term found in the Suttanipata 533 . 

2. The pudgala according to extant Pudgalav.adin-W.Q.rks 

However it may be, when the Pudgaiavadins wished to make known the real 
existence of the pudgala by enhancing the principle of individualisation in the 
constituent impersonal elements, they did not fail to raise all kinds of questions and 
restart debate on basic doctrines. This is indicated in the following passages. For 
example; 

L The Tds, when describing the concentration on emptiness ( sunyatasamadhi ), 
implies that the Pudgaiavadins clearly understood the Buddha’s teaching on the 
nature of the five aggregates in conformity with conventional truth and absolute 
truth: ‘Emptiness ( sunyatd ) is the absence of Me, of Mine ( ahamkara- 
mamamkara) and of both, the absence of these three things is what is called 
emptiness {sunyatd)'. *. . . How can Me and Minp not exist (when) the Blessed 
One has said; «At the time, 1 was the brahmin Sunetra»? He also said: «Monk, 
my hand appears in space». It cannot be thus (since) Me and Mine are con¬ 
ventional designations ( chia-hsao <r u. , prajnapti). However if the five 
aggregates ( skandha) are considered, the self ( dtman ) would be Me ( aharpkara ). 


528 On the two truths, cf. DN I, 202; MN i, 181; SN IV. 273; AN I. 222; III, 213; Udina, 48; Nanananda, 
Concept and Reality in Early Buddhist Thought, Kandy 197i, pp.40-1. 

529 See above, n.420. 

530 AN HI, 212: Bhagavati savakasangfw, yad idam c.cutan. purisayugdni attha purisapuggald . . . 

531 Udana 48: Ye keci bhuta bhavissanti ye c'dpi sabbe gamis santi pahaya deham . . . 

532 Itivuttaka, S 24: Ekasa-ekena kappena puggaiassa — atthissancayo siya pabbatasamo rasi id 
vuttam mohesina. 

533 Cf. Sn 875-6. The questioner and the Buddha used the term yakkha to indicate the empirical person. 
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That the Blessed One never admitted. If the objects (ching-ch'iehat jt- , visaya?) 
are considered as possessions, that would be Mine (mamamkara). That the Buddha 
did not admit either. As it is said in the Sheng fa yin ching sac & ep t& 
(Aryadharmamudrasutra): «Emptiness (sunyata) is contemplation of the empty 
(sunya)». 

Hence, emptiness ( sunyata ) and Me and Mine ( ahamkaramamamkara ) can be 
established together. That is why there is.no.error. Thai is, what is named 
emptiness’ (Tds, 19a 13-20). 

2. The same ideas are expressed in another Pudgalavadin work, the Sns: ‘The 
characteristics ( hsiang to , laksana) of the self (atman), etc., are accepted through 
faith. As the Buddha said to the sectaries (tirthika): «.Although a Me exists, it is 
only a designation, it is not a reality. It is based on defiled aggregates ( asrava - 
skandha)». In seeing (impermanent) things which come and go, the Buddha calls 
that the self, (but) it is not a real self. As the Buddha said: «(The self) relies on 
compounded things (samskara)». The term (of self) is derived from compounded 
things». That is why the Buddha speaks (of a self). Such is the explanation of the 
term self’ (Sns, 4646 5-10). 

‘Being blinded by ignorance ( avidya )', one considers the five aggregates 
(skandha) which are not the self as being the self. (It is like) an uncomprehending 
baby which sees the mother of others and calls her its mother. It is the same for 
those who call self the five aggregates which are not the self. Such is the teaching 
of the Buddha’ (Sns, 4646 12-16). 

These ideas are confirmed by an extract by Vasubandhu in the Abhidharma- kosa 
devoted to the argument in defence of the VatsTputriyas when they are attacked over 
the concept of attachment to the Me and Mine and affection for the Me and Mine: 

‘When one recognises a self in what is hot a self, as do the sectaries, one feels 
affection for that supposed self; however, when one sees the self in the ineffable 
pudgala, as do the Buddhas, no affection is aroused regarding the self’ 53 ' 1 . 

Thus, the Pudgalavadins had understood the fundamental teachings of the Buddha, 
particularly the doctrine of insubstantiality which vigorously rejects belief in a sub¬ 
stantial, permanent self ( dtman ). Indeed, the Buddha is specifically called ‘the master of 
the doctrine of insubstantiality’ (anatmavadi). Only the doctrine of insubstantiality, not 
being found in other systems of Indian thought, constitutes the fundamental teaching 
of the Buddha. Consequently, without a correct understanding of this doctrinal notion, 
it is impossible to have knowledge and practice in conformity with Buddhism. 

In the Sarpyuttanikaya III, 147, the Buddha, having taught that there is no 
substantial entity by means of an analysis of the five impermanent aggregates, takes a 
small quantity of dust on the tip of his nail and says to a monk: 

\ . . Even if this small quantity of matter, monk, were permanent, stable, eternal, 
unchangeable by nature, then the pure life for the total destruction of suffering 


534 Kosa IX, p.273. 
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could not be established (by me)’ 535 . 

Similarly, in the Samyuttanikaya III, 103, the Buddha reproached a monk for 
doubting the denial of an absolute self by saying: 

‘It is possible, monks, that someone senseless, sunk in ignorance, led astray by 
craving, thinks that he surpasses the teaching of the master (by questioning) thus: 
Since you say that the body is not the self, that feelings . . perception ., mental 
factors. . . and consciousness are not the self, what, then, is affected by the actions 
which the non-self has done?’ 53 * 

Although the Pudgalavadins have clearly understood the essence and importance 
of the doctrine of insubstantiality, they established the thesis of the pudgala. This 
doctrinal invention probably had two aims, namely: 

a — to reintroduce the existence of a person in order to modify the dogmatic 
interpretation of the doctrine of insubstantiality by categorically denying the existence 
of the life principle of an individual. 

In this sense, G.P. Malalasekera, having understood the necessity for this notion, 
wrote in The Truth of Anattd: \ , . the Sammitiyas arid the Vajji- puttakas (?) held 
the conception of a person ( puggala ) which for all practical purposes may be regarded 
as an effective self’ 537 . 

Furthermore, T.R.V. Murti demonstrated the Pudgalavadins’ motive in their 
adherence to the theory of the pudgala as follows: 

‘Universally condemned by all the other Buddhistic schools as heretical, the 
Vatslputrlyas held tenaciously to the doctrine of the pudgalatman (the individual) as a 
quasi-permanent entity, neither completely identical with the mental states, nor 
different from them. However halting this conception may be, it is evidence of the 
awareness of the inadequacy of a stream of elements to account for the basic facts of 
experience, memory, moral responsibility, spiritual life etc. The Vatslputrlyas showed 
the hollowness, at least the inadequacy, of the doctrine of elements; the states 
( skandhas ) cannot completely substitute the atmah\ a permanent synthetic unity must 
be accepted’ 538 . 

b — to respond to attacks by non-Buddhists who affirmed the existence of a self 
( atmatt ). With regard to the first aim, Th. Stcherbatsky held the same opinion, and he 
goes even further by saying: ‘Had not the denial of the dtma been so categorical, the 
Vatsiputriya would have certainly invented another . . 

In this respect, A. Bareau explains ftr.l: ‘In order to answer attacks by 


535 SN 111 , 147: Eltakam ce pi bhikk.hu rupam abhavissa liter am dhuvam s as sat am aviparindma- 
dhammam, na yidam brahtnacariyavdso ponhayetha summddukkhakkhayaya. 

536 SN III, 103-4: Thanam kho panelam bhikkhavc vijjali yam idhck.ar.ro moghapuriso avidva avijjdgato 
tanhadhipateyyena cetasd sauhusasanarn atidhavitabbam mahheyya. iti kira bho rupam anattd, vedana, 
sahna, sankhara, vihfianam anattd anatlakatani kammdni kalamaildnam phusissanli. 

537 Malalusekera, The Truth o) Anattd, p.24 

538 T.R.V. Muiti, The Central Philosophy uj Buddhism , p.XI 

539 Th. Stcherbatsky. The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p.31, n.l. 
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non-Buddhist schools and calm intellectual anxiety which engendered in them a 
consciousness of that contradiction, certain Buddhist scholars were not slow to seek an 
explanation for it which, while remaining in conformity with the original doctrine, 
was able to satisfy logic. Thus it was that, about two centuries after the Parinirvana, 
the Vatslputrlya school appeared, the basic thesis of which was the recognition of a 
personal principle and, so as not to fall into flagrant heresy which would have been an 
affirmation of the existence of the diman or the jivu, the VatsTputriyas called it 
pudgala. This was not sufficient to win them an assurance of orthodoxy; they 
developed a whole theory round this notion, declaring that the pudgala was neither 
identical to the various constituent elements of an individual, which would have 
identified them as materialists, nor different from them, which would have assimilated 
them with Brahmanic and Jaina spiritualists. Pressed by their adversaries to supply 
clarification, they added that this pudgala , which transmigrates and subsists even in 
the eternal bliss of Nirvana, was neither permanent nor impermanent, neither relative 
nor absolute, in a word inexpressible, which served somewhat badly in hiding the 
embarrassment into which this halting solution plunged them, which various others 
did not fail to demonstrate to them. None of this, however, prevented the 
Vatslputrlyas and others from developing and prospering for nearly a thousand years, 
as is confirmed by the narratives of the travels of Hsiian-tsang and I-ching’ 540 . 

Furthermore, A. Berriedale Keith, in Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon, 
also appreciated the thesis of the pudgala: ‘Its merits, however; are obvious; it 
mediates, in the best Buddhist manner, between phenomena with a basis and the 
permanent unchanging self of the Brahmanic tradition ' 54t . 

These appreciations seem to be reinforced by the fact that the Vatslputriya school 
was one of the western schools in Kausambi and Mathura which developed in a 
society dominated by Brahaminism, since ‘the doab between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna is the territory of choice of the Brahmarsi’, whilst the eastern schools were 
not subjected to the same confrontation as the brahminical influence in the eastern 
lands was not so old 542 . 

Other schools were based on similar ideas, themselves also attempting to resolve 
the problem to which the Pudgalavadins claimed to give a solution. For example: 

1. The Sarvastivadins, instead of establishing an ego-entity, upheld the theory that 
‘everything exists’ ( sarvamasti ), that is, phenomena from the past and the future as 
well -as phenomena from the present. This thesis was intended to explain the 
continuity of a phenomenon across the three times; in consequence, problems 
concerning a being, a person, consciousness, memory, rebirth, the fruition of 
actions, etc,, were similarly resolved 543 . 


540 A. Bareau, Richesse <le (a pensee bouddhique anoienne’, France-Asie 153-157, Saigon 1959, p.453. 

541 A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon , Oxford 1923, repr. New Delhi 1993, p.83. • 

542 Cf. J. Przyluski, Le Concile de Rdjagrha, p.309-10. 

543 Cf. Bareau, Secies, pp.131-52; Kosa, Introduction so the seven Abhklhanna treatises’, and V, 25-7; 

Kathavatthu I, 6. 
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2. The Abhidhamma masters of the Theravadin school maintained a sort of 
consciousness as an element of existence ( bhavahga ) constituted of ignorance 
iavidya) and the power of actions ( karman ), which subsisted across various 
existences and which Nyanatiloka described as follows: 

‘Bhavahga ( bhava-anga ) which, in the canonical works, is mentioned twice or 
thrice in the Patthana, is explained in the Abhidhamma-commentaries as the 
foundation or condition ( karana ) of existence (bhava), as the sine qua non of life, 
having the nature of a process, lit. a flux or stream ( sota ). Herein, since time 
immemorial, all impressions and experiences are, as it were, stored up, or better 
still said, are functioning, but concealed as such to full consciousness, from where 
however they occasionally emerge as subconscious phenomena and approach the 
threshold of full consciousness, or crossing it become fully conscious. This so-called 
«subconscious iife-stream» or undercurrent of life is that by which might be 
explained the faculty of memory, paranormal psychic phenomena, mental and 
physical growth. Karma and Rebirth, etc.' 544 . 

3. The Sautrantikas affirmed that there were two aggregates, ‘the basic aggregate and 
the functional aggregate: the former is permanent, the latter impermanent. 
According to their interpretation, these two aggregates, despite their differentiation, 
purportedly join and constitute a living being. Hence, one can remember past 
experiences because what is done by the functional aggregate is memorised by the 
basic aggregate’ 545 . 

4. The Mahasamghikas admitted that basic consciousness (miilavijhana) constitutes 
the essence of life by serving as a foundation for the six sense consciousnesses 546 . 


544 Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary, p.33. Nanainoii translates bhavanga as ’life-continuum’ in The 
Path of Purification (Visuddhimagga), p.515. According to P.S. Jaini, the Theravadins interpreted the 
luminous mind (prabhdsvara-citta) as bhavahga-citla (AN-atlhakalha 1, 60): i.e. the patisandhi-cilta is 
thought which links the previous life to the later life; cf. Abhidhammatlhasangaha, Ch.III, S 10. Cf. PJS. 
Jaini, ’The Sa utrantika theory of Bija' (Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies XXII, part 
2, 1959), p.249. 

545 Mahavibhasa. XI, T XXVII, 1545, 55ft 23-26: 

- 4R *. & ’ flr ffl & • # a * t ’ ft & # f ’ ft ft Sl ft » 

& £ it HI & S£ m • 

It- «f ft • « 'ft 3) & f/Ht ¥ * ffc * £ 'It & 

The definition of these two aggregates by J. Masutla is not the same; in his Origin and Doctrines of 
Early Indian Buddhist Schools . . . of Vasurnitra's Treatise, p.68, n.l.. he writes: ’. . . The 
ekarasaskandha (or the skandha of one taste) continues to exist (lit, turns) from time immemorial without 
changing its nature (lit. in one taste): it is the «subtle consciousness* (hi t- ) which is intermittent 
and which possesses the four skandhas . . The mula (or original) of the mulantikaskandha means the 
aforementioned subtle consciousness. (This) is the origin (of a sentient being who) transmigrates (lit. 
abides) in “the satnsara. Therefore it rs called mula. From this origin there arise the five skandhas, which 
are also spoken of by (other) schools Now the ekarasaskandha, being the origin, is not called antika (or 
end). The other five skandhas which are intermittent spring out of this origin: hence the name 
muldnl ikqskandha'. 

546 . Bareau, Secies, p.) 11; Mahayanasamgrahabhiisya (She la ch'eng lun shih 14 Js ^ If 3 II, T 

XXXI. 1595. 160c 7-8: M 
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5. The Mahisasakas maintained that there is an aggregate which continues until the 
end of births and deaths 547 . 

6. Alongside doctrinal deviations and the schools of Early Buddhism or the Small 
Vehicle {hlnayana\ the Mahayanists established the doctrines of the Alayavijndna* 4 *, 


547 Mahayanasarpgrahabhasya, op. cil., lbOc 1-4 and 8: ‘Since these impressions impregnate, always exist 
and never perish in the aggregate which continues until the end of births and deaths*; later, form-and- 
mind (name-and-form) reappear because of that ( 

1$ tiL fi- T~ £ & * it # & ‘V El it it it ) • 

And ‘Before Nirvana without a remainder ( nirupadhisesanirvana ), that aggregate does not disappear; that is 
why it is called the aggregate which continues until the end of birth and death' ( jfc- & jjt Tj(f jfb l$T 

548 On this subject, J, Masuda gives his point of view in his Origin and Doctrines of Early Buddhist 
Schools, pp53-4, n.l: ‘Though the Vijnaptimatrasiddhisastra tries lo refute the Vatsiputriya view, yet it 
seems to me that the Yogacara Theory is much indebted to the idea of the Vatsiputriya’, 

The concept of alayavi jhana, which is capable of retaining the bijas {these have always existed 
naturally ( prakrii ) but are created and impressed anew by pure or defiled actions (Siddhi, p.103) and the 
fact that [hey do not perish reveals that the alayavijndna is a ‘substratum’ which exists from one life to 
another. Cf. Siddhi of Hsiian-tsang, S 1. Alayavijndna, pp.94-9, and § 2. Theory of the Bi jas, pp.100-23. 
On this subject, the Hbbdgirin writes: 

. . The alayavijndna constitutes the cohesion in each autonomous series of conditioned instants 

through the development of one and the same causality, it thus gives us the illusion of an individual, of 

a personality; it is therefore both a safeguard against absolute nihilism as proposed by the Madhyamika 
school, and it is also a trap into which a common adherent of the Self risks falling'. 

The idea of alaya has its very origin in a Sanskrit text {the Ekoltafagamaj as well as in the 

corresponding Pali text (Anguttara, Catukkaniphia, No.128) and was widely developed in Mahayanist 
literature, i,e; Abhidharmamahayanasutra, Lankavatarasulra, Sandhinirmocanasutra, Mahayanasraddhoipadasas- 
tra, etc, (cf, Hobogirin, fasc. I, pp.35-37. 

Although the Theravadins did not recognise ihe theory of the bijas as maintained by the Sautrantikas 
and developed by the Mahayanists, there exists in the Anguttara a long discourse concerning this idea: 

Ananda, there is a person who possesses wholesome and unwholesome qualities. In the course of time, 
his wholesome qualities disappear and unwholesome qualities appear. Nonetheless, since his wholesome 
roots are not completely eliminated, new wholesome qualities grow from the wholesome (roots). Thus, that 
person becomes one who (in the future life) will not fait (from the pure life). His wholesome qualities 
are like good seeds sown in cultivated and fertile ground, and which are able to bear abundant fruit 
(tdhaham pajanami: tmassa kho pug galas sa vijjarnana kusala pi dhamma akusald pi dhamma. tam enam 
aparena samayena evam . . . pajanami imassa kho puggalassa kusala dhamma antarhita. akusald 
dhamma samukhibhuta, atthica khva'ssa kusala mulam asamucchinnam, tamhd tassa kusala kusalam 
paiubhavissati. evam ilyam puggalo ayatim aparihana-dhammo bhavissatili. seyyatha pi bijdni akhandani . 
. . sukhelle suparikammakataya bhumiyd nikkhillani . . . vcpullam apajjissanti — AN Ill, p.404). 

Here is the verse on the adanavijhana { = alayavijndna) often cited in the Sanskrit texts; 
Appropriating Consciousness, profound and subtle like a rushing stream, proceeds with all the seeds. 
Fearing that they imagine it is the Self I have not revealed this to fools (Adanavijhana gambhirasuksmo 
ogho yatha varaii sarvabijo / bdldna eso mayi na prakdsi ma haiva dtmd parikalpayeyuh). Translated 
after L. de La Vallee Poussin, Vijnanamatrastddhi (La Siddhi de 1/iuan tsang) 1. Paris 1928, pT73. 
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the Tathagatagarbha 549 and the Tathagatatman 55 °. 

All these theories were aimed at answering non-Buddhists who affirmed the existence 
of the Self ( atman ) and draw them to Buddhism 551 . 

Th. Stcherbatsky remarks: ‘The Vatslputrlyas and others assume a kind of 
surviving pudgala, this tendency is the forerunner of Mahayana’ 552 . 

Already at the time of the Buddha, there were various beliefs about the self, the 
most important of which are the six false views which are as many radical errors 
over the self: 

1. ‘I have a self. 

2. ‘I do not have a self’. 

3. Through the self, I know the self. 

4. ‘Through the self, I know the non-self’. 

5. Through the non-self, I know the self. 

6. ‘It is my self which speaks, feels, and which sometimes here, sometimes 


549 Lahkavalarasutra (Ta-ch'eng ju-lengch'ieh ching tk. ^ A. jjf fti *(£ ), T Xll, 672, 599? 15-28: The 

Buddha said: Mahamati, my teaching on the Tathagatagarbha is not comparable to the doctrine of Self 
(atman) as professed by the sectaries. Mahamati, the Tathagata, the Arhai, the Perfectly Enlightened One 
teaches the Tathagatagarbha in the sense of emptiness ( sunyata ), reality (taihatd), Nirvana, non-arising 
(anutpada), signlessness ( animitta ), wishlessness (apranhita). It is in order to avoid the terror inspired in 
ignorant people ( bala ) by the doctrine of insubslantiality (analmavada) that (the Tathagata) teaches the 
doctrine of the Tathagatagarbha, the domain of which transcends discrimination and imagination. The 
Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas, in \he present and the future, should not be attached to it as a self Carman). It 
is like a potter who makes different pots from a single mass of clay, using means such as manual skill, 
water, a stick, wheel and cord. Similarly, the Tathagata applies various kinds of wisdom, skilful means, by 
relying on the doctrine of insubstantiality which is free from all signs of discrimination, and sometimes 
leaches the Tathagatagarbha, sometimes insubslantiality, with different and varied terms. Mahamati, I leach 
the Tathagatagarbha in order to attract the groups of sectaries attached to the Self (atman) and help them 
to avoid false views, to penetrate the three deliverances (vimoksa) and rapidly attain supreme and perfect 
Enlightenment. (This translation is based on the Chinese text, which is why it differs slightly from K, 
Bhattacharya’s lr. from the Sanskrit in L' At man-Brahman dans U Bouddhisme ancien, pp.131-2.) 

550 Going even further, the Mahayanists even used the term sectary — atman, and identified the 
Tathagatagarbha with the atman: ‘The atman is the tathagatagarbha. All beings possess the Buddha 
Nature: this is what the atman is. This atman, from the start, is always covered by innumerable passions 
(klesa ): this is why beings are unable to see it. It is as if, in a poor woman’s hut, there was a treasure of 
pure gold without absolutely anyone in her family knowing anything about it . . . The Tathagata, today, 
reveals to beings that precious treasure, that is, the Buddha Nature. When all beings have seen it, they 
experience great joy and take refuge in the Tathagata. The Tathagata is he who excels in skilful means 
(upaya}\ the poor woman represents the innumerable beings; the treasure of pure gold is the Buddha 
Nature’. Translation after fe. Lamotte of the T a-pan-nieh-p'an ching ( k $i vt 5^ fi: 
Mshaparinirvanasutra), T XII, 375, ch.8, 648b, in The Teaching of Vimalakirti, pp.lxxvii-lxxviii. 

551 The arguments in the Lahkavatara: ‘Mahamati, I leach the Tathagatagarbha in order to attract the 
groups of sectaries attached to the Self (atman) and help them to avoid false views . . .’ (above, n.549) 
could also be used by the Pudgalavadins who tried to attract others through the designation of the 
pudgala. On the need to invent such a concept in order to modify or clarify the Buddhist teaching 
concerning the existence of an individual, cf. E. Conze, Buddhist Thought in India, pp.132-4; Kimura 
Taiken Zenshu, ^ If ft V, pp.385-90. 

552 Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p.240. 
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there, experiences the fruit of good or bad actions; this self is per¬ 
manent, stable, eternal, unchanging, and it remains so forever’ 5 ” 

All concepts of the self can be summarised in twenty kinds of belief in 
individuality ( satkayadrsti ), that is, four for each of the five aggregates: 

I — (1-5) the aggregates are identical to the self, 

II — (6-10) the seif is the possessor of the aggregates, 

III — (11-15) the aggregates are in the self, 

IV — (16-20) the self is in the aggregates 554 . 

These four propositions only represent two main notions: the first is that the self 
is identical to the aggregates (1), the second, that the self is different from the 
aggregates (II, III, IV). Obviously, the last three propositions are the various 
possibilities of the notion expressing the self as being different from the aggregates. 

It is probable that the adherents of these philosophical views had met the Buddha 
who refused to recognise the existence of a central and permanent personal element. 
The Buddha taught: ‘the abolition of false ideas, stubborness, prejudice, tendencies, 
addictions, the appeasing of all actions, the rejection of all the elements of rebirth, the 
destruction of craving, the absence of passion, cessation. Nirvana’ 555 . Such a teaching 
could but elicit a-painful reaction in those who were attached to a belief in the self: 
‘Assuredly I shall be annihilated, I shall be destroyed and shall no longer exist’ 556 . 

They reproached the Buddha for demolishing the existence of a being. Protesting 
against this accusation, the Buddha explained that adherence to the theory of a 
permanent self was an absolutely false belief, that the five impermanent and painful 
aggregates did not constitute a self, that he who understands that is freed from the 
world, and that the consciousness of a monk thus freed could not be accessible to 
lndra, Brahma and Prajapati in his present life 557 nor after his death: 

‘Mara cannot find the path of those who are perfect in morality, 

who dwell in diligence and free themselves through perfect knowledge’ 558 . 

This is how the Buddha clarified this subject: 

\ . . Although 1 speak and teach in this way, some monks and brahmins accuse me 


553 MN I, 8: 1) atthi me atta li'. . ., 2) nail hi me and ti . . , 3) attana va alianam sah janamiti . . 

4) attana va anallanam sah janamiti 5) anattana va alianam sah janamiti . . 6) yo me ayam atta 
vado vedeyyo tatra tatra katydnapapakanam kammanam vipakam patisamvedeti, so kho pana me ayam 
atta nicco dhuvo sassalo oviparinamadhammv sassalisamam tath'eva thassaiiti. 

554 SN III, 3-4, 46; MN I, 300: . . . rupam attato samanupassati, rupavanlam va alianam attani va 

ripam ritpasmim va alianam. The other aggregates are illustrated in the same way. 

555 MN I, 136; . . . sabbesam ditthillhanaditthiihana pariyutfhdndbhinivesanusaydnam samugghatdya 
sabbasahkhdrasamathaya sabbupadhipatinissaggaya lanhakkhaya viragaya rtirodhaya nibbandya . . .. 

556 MN I, 136: . . . Ucchijjissami ndma su. vtnassissdmi nama su, na su nama bhavissamtti. 

557 MN l, 140: . . . Evam vimullacitlam kho bhikkhave bhikkhum sa-Inda deva sa Brahmakd sa 
Pajapatika anvesam nadhigacchanti: idam nissilam lathdgatassa vihhanam li. 

558 Dhp 57: Tesam sampannastlanam a p pamadaviharinam / sammadahhavimottanam Maro mag gam na 
vindali jf. 
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wrongly, falsely and without motivation, saying that the monk Gotama is a nihilist 
and preaches the annihilation, destruction and non-existence of a being. This I do not 
do, this I do not affirm. As I have done before, monks, so do 1 do today: I teach 
suffering and the cessation of suffering’ 1159 . 

It is obvious that after the Parinirvana of the Buddha and the disappearance of his 
disciples such as Sariputra, Katyayana, Ananda, etc., the teaching of the Buddha, 
especially that on insubstantiality in relation to the problems of rebirth and liberation, 
were attacked by the brahminists. Naiyayika Udyotakara even profited from the 
Bharaharasutta in order to accuse the Buddhists of contradicting their master by their 
negation of the self (atman? 60 . 

However, let us leave all these indirect data, erroneous interpretations and accusations 
concerning the pudgala. In order the better to understand the latter as it appears in 
their own explanations by the Pudgaiavadins, it is advisable to examine the details of 
their theory of the pudgala, with its three designations. 


EL / PGA LA-DESIGN A TEDzBY_'THE-SUPPQR TS (asrav a p ra ina ptapud g ala) 
a. This is expressed by the Sns thus: 

‘What is the pudgci/P-designated-by-the-supports? — As the Buddha said to 
Pa pa k a 561 : ‘By relying on such-and-such compounded things (samskara), we call 
( pudgala ) that-which-is-designated-by-the-supports’. What is called ( pudgala )- 
designated-by-the-supports is fire (in relation to fuel) 562 . The Buddha said to Sariputra: 
Someone is named Nagd (because his shape is) brilliant, pure and beneficient. 
(Similarly), what is formed by the four great elements is called the person 563 . It is the 
same for everything. So take the example of milk 564 . Such is the explanation based on 
the sutras. This is why that is called the (pudga/uTdesignated-by-the-supports. 

For example, (with regard to) form and the person acquiring form 565 , that person 
cannot be declared to be different from form, nor can form be declared to be 
different from the person. By relying on form, there is a designation of the person 
supported by form. If we say that it is form that is the person (or that the person) is 
accomplished by form, that is a belief in the self (dtmadrsti). If we say that form is 
the person, we are in error (by affirming) that the five aggregates ( skandha ) 


559 MN 1, 140; Yatha vitham bhikkftave na, yatha caham na vadami. latha mam te bkonio satoana- 
brahmana a rat a tuccha musa abhutena abbhacikkanJi: venayikosamano Gotamo, sato salt ossa ucchdedam 
vin&sam vibhavam pannapetiti. pubbe caham bhikkhave etarhi ca dukktum — e'eva pahnapeti dukkhassa 
Ca nirodham. 

560 Nyiyavartika (Indian Library), p342; La Vallee Poussin, ‘Dogmatique bouddhique’ LA, 1902, II, p.266. 

561 This name possibly refers to adherents of false vie*x 

562 See below. The main thesis of the Pudgaiavadins, Position of the pudgala' and n. 599. 

563 The four elements underlying all material things, including the body of human beings. They are 
popularly called earth ( prihivi ), water lap), fire (tejax) and wind (vdyu). Cf. DN 1, 76. 

564 See below. The main thesis of the Pudgaiavadins. Position of ihe pudgala' and n 600. 

565 Sns, 446b 9 Ch'er ti cherjbn g. g, K 
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constitute the person. Hence, what we said earlier on accomplishment is wrong. 
Moreover, if we say that the person acquiring form is different from form, this is a 
view maintaining that the person is different from the aggregates. If we say that the 
person is different (from the aggregates), we are in error (by affirming that) the 
pudgala is different from the five aggregates, which is wrong. 

‘Form and the person acquiring form inevitably depend on each other’; that is not 
the word of truth. If we say that .form and the person acquiring form inevitably 
depend on each other, we are expressing a false view. If, (through) false view, we say 
that no person exists, then that is wrong, as was said earlier. That constitutes an error. 
This why those are the three errors (?). 

Consequently, (a view upholding) the absolute difference (between form and the 
person acquiring form) is a false view ( mithyadrsti ). Not to follow (a view up¬ 
holding) the absolute difference is not to fall into false view. It is possible to say that, 
based on form, there is a person acquiring form. That is why, in truth, it is possible to 
say that the person acquiring form and form (exist) together. Thus, at the instant that 
form comes to exist, the person acquiring form also comes to exist, and at the instant 
that form disappears, the person acquiring form also disappears. It cannot be said that 
it is not so. This is the case for the five aggregates ( skandha), twelve domains 
(ayatana), five destinies ( gati), which are seven destinies by adding the destiny of 
demons (asura) and the intermediate existence (antarabhava); (it is the case for) the 
domain of birth-existence ( upapattibhava ), (which includes) kalala , arbuda, ghana , the 
cellular mass (pest), the embryo with its iimbs ( prasakha ) 566 ; the new-born child, 
infancy, adolescence, mature age and old-age; (it is the case for) determinate thoughts 
such as good or bad, virtuous or transgressing morality ( sila). It is thus for all the 
elements cited above, whether or not they agree or do not agree (with each other). 
Being supported on the preceding things ( dharma ), know, that the pudgala- 
designated-by-the-supports is established’ (Sins, 466b 3-26). 

b. On the same subject, the Ssu expresses it thus; 'the designation of appropriation 
( upaddnaprajnapti) is the designation of life (jiva) [the Sanskrit word for life (jiva) 
is synonymous with the word for living being (jaffva)l (which is) internal ap¬ 
propriation ( upddana ) in the present and is composed of the aggregates (skandha), 
elements ( dhatu ) and domains ( ayatana ) (?); that is to say that the phenomena of 
appropriation concerning the internal life in the present (?), which is formed by 
compounded things ( samskara) and the fetters (samyojana\ is what is called the 
designation of appropriation (?); it does not pertain to the past or to the future’. 

‘(With regard to) the designation of appropriation relating to life (jiva = sattva = 
pudgala ) that it is not the same as (the body; that) cannot be confirmed (?). If life and 
the body are the same, (jife is) impermanent ( anitya ) and suffering ( duhkha ). If it is 
different, it is eternal ( sasvata) and (not) suffering. If (life is) eternal, the pure life 
(brahmacarya) could not be practised. In eternity, a pure life is not necessary, the 
harvesting of the fruit, receiving and giving, have no meaning. (If life is) im- 


566 These are the five stages of embryonic development, according to early Indian knowledge. Cf. 
Traite I, p.270, n.3 
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permanent, that makes no sense. Since in either case, whether eternity t sasvata ) or 
annihilation ( uccheda ), neither suffering nor happiness exist’ ( Ssu, 10a 5-11). 

c. The Tds speaks of the same designation as does the Ssu: ‘The designation of 
appropriation (upadanaprajnapti) designates the being (sattva) which (in relation ) to 
its appropriatiotj (upadana) of the aggregates (skandha), elements ( dhatu ) and domains 
(ayatana), is considered as (both) identical and different’ (Tds, 24b 2-3). 

Throughout the three preceding passages, we can see as we go along some - 
notions of the first designation of the pudgala or padgala-designated-by-the-supports. 
This designation indicates the pudgala itself. The ptw/ga/a-designated-by-the-supports 
(asrayaprajnaptapudgala ?) of the Sns is none other than the designation of appro¬ 
priation (u padana pra jnapti) of the Ssu and the Tds, and these two designations con¬ 
cern the relationship between the pudgala and the aggregates which are its support. 

It is certain that the pudgala is not an absolute reality totally separated from 
compounded things in the past, present and future times. In fact, the designation of a 
conditioned person in relation to the elements is a special theory. The Vatslputrlyas’ 
affirmation of this thesis, presented by Vasubandhu in the Abhidharmakosa, is as 
follows: 

‘I say that the pudgala is; l do not say that it exists merely as a designation of 
the skandhas\ for me, the designation pudgala occurs in relation to the present, 
internal, assumed skandhas (skandhan upadaya)' 561 

Hence the intepretations according to which the pudgala is an absolute reality or 
a single, substantial and permanent entity are not in conformity with Pudgalavadin 
doctrine. Among the erroneous interpretations of' the pudgala in indirect or adverse 
sources, the following are models and well-known: 

1 — The Vijnanakayapadasastra II, T XVII, 1539, 527b 2-3, describes the pudgala as 
follows: ‘In truth, the pudgala is acknowledged, is known, is, exists. Therefore, there is 
certainly a pudgala'. 

2 — The Kathavatthu and its Commentary define it thus: The pudgala is known in 
the sense of a reality and an ultimate fact’; — 'pudgala' signifies soul, being, vital 
principle; ‘is known’: is approached and got at by the understanding, is cognized; ‘is 
real’: not taken as an effect of magic or mirage, actual; ‘uttimate’: highest sense, not 
taken from tradition or hearsay; ‘lit is] known’ as one of the fifty-seven ultimates of 
our conscious experience 568 . 

3 — The refutation of the pudgala in the Tattvasahgraha by Santaraksita is as follows; 
‘Some people who regard themselves as Buddhists describe the ‘soul’ ( atman ) by the 
name of pudgala and declare it to be neither the same as, nor different from the 
aggregates’. 


567 Kosa IX, p.233, n.2 (Pruden, p.1314): pralyul pannadhyatmikopattashandhan upadaya pudgalah 
prajnapyate. 

568 Trans, by S.Z. Aung and C.A.F. Rhys Davids, Points of Controversy, p.8. According 10 n. 4, (he 57 
ullimaies consist of the 5 aggregates, 12 sense-organs and objects, 18 elements, 22 controlling powers. 
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Kamalasila’s Commentary has: ‘some people’ — the Vatslputriyas. Those people 
who regard themselves as Saugalas (sons of the Sugata, Buddha); yet, under the pre¬ 
tended name of pudgala, they postulate the ‘soul’ (atman) which cannot be said to be 
either ‘the same as’, or ‘different from’ the aggregates. The question arises as tG how 
persons who admit their being ‘Sons’ of the Blessed Buddha who has taught the doc¬ 
trine of ‘no-soul’ (anatmavada), have wedded themselves to a false view of ‘soul’, — 
the author answers- it in a joking spirit, by the term * who regard themselves as 
Buddhists'. 

‘The character of the ‘soul’ is held [by them] to be as follows: (a) He who is the 
doer of the diverse good and bad deeds, ( b ) the enjoyer of the agreeable and 
disagreeable fruits of his deeds, and (c) who moves from the point of the abandon¬ 
ment of the preceding aggregates to the point of the assuming of other aggregates, 
and is also the experiencer, — is the ‘soul’. — All this is held to be true (by the 
Vatslputriyas) of their pudgala also; the only difference [between the atman and the 
pud gala] is in regard to the name’ 569 . 

It is likely that the founder of the Pudgalavadin school had to base his 
establishment of the designation of the pudgala on the interpretation of the Buddha’s 
teaching. 

Although the Buddha had denounced the concept of an absolute self (atman) as 
the internal or external entity or being, he never denied the empirical, functional self 
as a designation. In the Samyutta Nikaya (III, 189-90), the Buddha gave the definition 
of a being while answering a relevant question from the monk Radha: 

‘A being! A being! — it is called. Why, Blessed One, is it called a being?’ 

‘Because the desire, attachment, pleasure and craving which are attached to the 
body ( . . . feeling, perception, mental factors and consciousness) and-which 
intermingle with them, that is called a being’ 570 . 

In the Potthapadasutta, although the Buddha refuted the blind attachment of 
Potthapada to the concept of a self in relation to the three times, he did not oppose 
the designated self ( aitapatilahha). He approved the use of the word ‘I’ or ‘self’ as 
long as there was no attachment to it, as it is said: ‘designated selves (attapatilabha) 
are expressions, figures of speech, designations of common worldly usage which the 
Tathagata uses without avoiding them’ 571 . 

Furthermore, the Pudgalavadins were probably not satisfied with the interprettion 
according to which a man is merely the result of a combination of psycho-physical 
factors. For a man is something different from a chariot; the latter is only an 


569 Ac ary a Shaniarafcsiln: Tatlvasahgraha, crii. and ed. Swami Dwarkikadas Shastri, vol.l, Bouddha 
Bharali, Varanasi 1968, Atmapariksd, p.159-6. VatsipMriyaparikalpUatmaptirik.ta. v. 336: Kecittu saugatani- 
rnanya apyatmam pracaksate, pudgalavyapadesena lattvanyatvadivar jitam. The Commentary by 
Kamalasila is taken from the English trans. by G. Jha, The Tativanahgraha of Shdntiraksita with the 
Commentary by Kamalashila I, Baroda (G.OS. LXXX) 1937, repr. Delhi 1986. p.217. 

570 SN HI, 190: Salto saUo It vuccali. kitlavala nu kho bhante .tallt ti vuccali. — Ritpe (vedanaya , 
sahhaya, sahkaresu, vihhane) kho Radha yo chando yo rago yd nandi yd lanha taira salto laird vtsatto 
tasma satto ti vuccati. Sailo is a synonym of pudgala in the sense of a designation of a person. 

571 DN I. 2U2: I lima kho Cilia toka xamahna lokaniruttiyo loka vohara toka pannaiiyo yahi tothdgaio 
voharati aparamasan ti. 
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assemblage of parts and separate pieces, whereas the former is essentially a being with 
its totality of which the psyCho-physica! parts develop after conception and birth. A 
new-born child is not an empty structure but contains a primordial programme 
through its attitude, such as emotional disposition, indispensible needs, physiology, 
sexuality, hatred, etc, as the Buddha said: 

‘Malunkyaputta, if an innocent new-born child lying on its back has no lusts 
( kama ), why should desire ( kamachanda) in relation to sensual pleasures ( kamesu) 
arise in it? Truly, the tendency to attachment to sexual pleasures (kamaraganusaya) 
persists potentially in it’ 57i . 

Thus it is that there exists, through essence, something that persists for the 
regularisation of all organic functions. 

Moreover, in a positive sense, the discourse whose contents are similar to the 
Bharaharasutta is one which is favourable to the Pudgalavadins’ interpretation since it 
speaks of the burden as the basis of the bearer of the burden. Here is a significant 
excerpt from the Bharaharasutta: 

i teach you, monks, the burden, the bearer of the burden, the taking up and 
laying down of the burden. Listen attentively. 

— What is, monks, the burden? 

— it is the five aggregates of grasping (upadanaskandha), is the reply. 

— What are they? 

— They are the five aggregates of grasping form, feeling, perception, mental 
factors, consciousness. This, monks is what is called the burden. 

— What, monks, is the bearer of the burden? 

— It is the person ( pudgaia ), is the reply. For example, such-and-such a venerable 
one with such-and-such a name, such-and-such a clan. This, monks, is what is called 
the bearer of the burden. 

— And what, monks, is the taking up of the burden? 

— It is the craving that leads to rebirth, accompanied by delight in attachment 
which seeks pleasure sometimes here, sometimes there, namely: craving for sensuality 
( kamatanha ), craving for existence ( bhavatanha) and craving for annihilation 
( vibhavatanha ), That, monks, is what is called taking up the burden. 

— And what, monks, is the laying down of the burden? 

— It is the destruction of craving, the total cessation of attachment, abandoning, 
relinquishment, liberation, repugnance. That, monks, is what is called the laying down 
of the burden’ 573 . 


572 MN I, 433: Dahrassa hi Malunkyaputta kumarassa mandassa utlanaseyyakassa kama ti pi na hoti, 
kuto pan'assa uppajjissati kamesu kamacchando anuseti ti-ev'axxa kamaraganusaya. 

573 SN III, 25: Bharam ca vo bhikkhave desissami, bharaharam ca bharadanam ca bharanikkhepananca, 
tam sunalha. — katamo bhihhave bharo. — pahcupadanakkhandha tissa vacanayam, katame pahca 
seyyathidam rupupaddnakkhandho vedanupaddnakkhandho sahhupadanakkhandho sahkhdryapaddnakkhandho 
vihhanupadanakkhandho: ay am vuccali bhikkhave bharo. — katamo ra bhikkhave bharahdro. puggalo tissa 
vacant yam, yoyam ayasmd evamnamo cvamgotto; a yam vuccali bhikkhave bharoharo. — katamam ca 
bhikkhave bharadanam. ydyam i art ha ponobhavika nandiragasahagatd Ultra lairdbhtnandini, 'seyyathidam 
kamatanha bhavatanha vibhavatanha, idam vuccali bhikkhave bharadanam. — katamahca bhikkhave 
bharanikkhe panam, yo tassayeva tanhdya asesavirriganirodha cago palinissaggo multi anatayo; idam 
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On the other hand, the Buddha certainly used the terms consciousness ( vijhana ) 
and mind ( cilta ). They designate not only the conscious part but also the subconscious 
part of mentality. In fact, these two mental factors are nearly identical 474 , at least in 
their function which produces the autonomy and continuity of beings. To a certain 
degree, consciousness ( vijhana ) is more often designated for activities engaged in 
rebirth, while mind ( citta ) is more often designated for the realisation of Nirvana. 
They rest on the other four aggregates ( skandha ) as if on a base 575 . 

According to the canonical texts, consciousness is one of the six great elements 
which constitute the universe and mankind. The material elements constitute the body, 
whilst the mental element, as much dichotomising intellect as consciousness, 
constitutes the mind: 

‘Monks, when it is said that this person possesses six elements, what conditions 
are being spoken of? The earth-element, the water-element, the fire-element, the 
wind-element, the space-element, the consciousness-element? Monks, it is because of 
those conditions that it is said: that person possesses six elements’ 576 . Although 
consciousness is only an element like the other five, it is infinitely superior to the 
others through its basic and spiritual qualities, be it in the latent or virtual state: 

‘Consciousness is unmanifested, infinite and luminous everywhere. 

In it neither water, nor earth, nor fire, nor air can find a place. 

In it, length, shortness, subtelty, coarseness, beauty, ugliness and 
name and form cease completely. 

When consciousness ceases, alt things vanish’ 577 . 

Consciousness is also considered as the recorder of experiences, the accumulator 


vuccati bhikkhave bhdranikkhepanan li 

514 SN 11, % Monks, that which is called thought is also called mind and consciousness ( yam ca kho 
bhikkhavc vuccati ciltam ili pi mono, iti pi vihhanam). Cf. Kosa II, 34. Vism, p.3K3. 

573 SN III, 53: Monks, if someone were to declare. 'Outside the body, feeling, perception, mental' factors, 
l demonstrate the coming, going, disappearance, appearance, growth, augmentation and abundance of 
consciousness’, that is impossible (yo bhikkhavc evam vadeyya: ahum ahhatra rupa ahhatra vedanaya 
ahhalra saAnaya ahhatra sahkharehi vihhanaxsa dgatim vd patipi va cutim va upapatiim va vuddhim va 
virulh'tm va vepullam va pahhhpessamUi net am thanatn vijjali). 

576 MN III, 230: Chadhaturo a yam, bhikkhu. purist) li iti kho ■part dam vutltim. kin cel am police a 
vuuam? palhavidhatu apodhdtu lejodhiuu vayodhaiu hkitxadhaiu vihnimadhatu. chadhaturo ay am, bhikkhu 
puriso li ili yan tam vuita/n idttm elam palicca vuuam. Cf. AN III, ft, ft], 

577 DN I, 223: Vinhanam artidas sanam ununtam s abbot o pabham / at ha dpo ca pathavi ca tejo vayo 
na-gadhali / ettha digha ca rassan ca tmitm Ihulatn subhdxuhhoin I ettha namah ca rupah ca asesam 
uparujjhati ! vinhanaxsa nirodhena etth'etam upurujjhuti 

According to Buddhaghosa. the first of these consciousnesses (vijiiana) is a name for Nirvana 
( nibbanassa niimam), whilst the second is compounded consciousness (ubhisamkharovihhdnam). Cf MN-A 
II, p.413. 

E, Con/e, f hirty Years uj Buddhist Studies, pi O' How otherwise could one account for the numerous 
references to a «person» (pudgala) <>r tlie assumption of an eternal «consciousness» in the xaddhaiasu.tra, 
or the identificiilion of the Absolute of Nirvana, with an «invisil>le infinite consciousness, which shines 
everywliere» (vinhanam anidassanam tmantam subbato pabham) in Dighanikaya, XI, 857 Side by side 
with the oh-repeated negation of an atmon there are traces of a belief in the consciousness as the non- 
impermanenl centre of the personality which constitutes an absolute element in this contingent world’. 
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of ripening actions ( barman ), whether meritorious or demeritorious, throughout 
successive existences; 

‘If a person, even an ignorant one, accomplishes a meritorious action, conscious¬ 
ness increases in merit’ 578 . 

It is, furthermore, considered as an essential mental factor always associated with 
two other factors, vitality and heat, in order to have and maintain the functions of 
life 579 . However consciousness, under another aspect, is considered as a seed ( bija ) 
which, associated with the power of action { karman ) and thirst ( trsna ), causes a new 
life to be born 580 . 

It is interesting to note that consciousness sometimes exists independently of 
corporeality. Consciousness, in the case of the conception of a new being, is a very 
clear example. It is consciousness which constitutes the point of association of the 
mental factors (samskara) of previous lives and appears at the moment of the 
beginning of the formation of an embryo. It establishes the basis so that name- 
and-form ( namarupa ) develop; without it, the life of a new being would not come 
about; 

‘Ananda, if consciousness were not to descend into the mother’s womb, would 
name-and-form form in the mother’s womb?’ 

‘No, Lord’ 581 . 

Although the other aggregates, being compounded, disappear, consciousness stops 
only its functions but is never lost. Taking the positive sense of the last phrase of the 
following passage, it could be interpreted that consciousness is purified, transformed, 
and transcends or always remains in bliss; 


578 SN II. p.82: Avijjagato yam hhikkhave purisapuggalo puhham ce sahkkkciram avhisamkaroli, 
punnapagam hoti vinhanam. 

Udana, p.85: When one gives, merit will augment. 

No hatred can accumulate in the control of the self. 

Good conquers bad; Nirvana is attained 

Through the exhaustion ol craving, haired and delusion 

{Dadalo puhham pavaddhaii. samyamalo veram na ciyalt, 

Kusalo ca jahdti papakam rilgadoxamohakkhuya parinibbulo). 

579 DN II, 33S: Friends, when the conch is associated with man, effort, breath, the sound of the conch 
is heard. . . Equally. Prince, when this Itody is associated with vitality, heal and consciousness, it can 
perform the action of walking, standing, sitting, lying down, seeing visibles with its eye, hearing sounds 
with its ear, smelling odours with its nose, tasting flavours with us longue, touching tangibles with its 
body and knowing objects with its mind (y add ktra bho ayam sank ho nama purixa-sahagalo cot hall 
vayama-sahugulo ca vayo-sahagatu ca. tulayd sahkho xaddam karoti . evam eva kha Rajahha yaddyam 
kayo ayu-sahagato ca hoti usmdsa-sahagaio ca vinhana-sahaguio ca, ladd abhikkamali pi palikkamati ti 
tilthalT pi nisidati pi xcyyam pi kapetli. cakkhuma pi rupam paxxati. sauna pi xaddam sunali, ghanena 
pi gandham ghayaii. jivhaya pi rasatn xdyiiti, kdycna pi photthabbam phuxxaii, manuxa pi dhammam 
vijanati). Cf. also SN 111. 142. 

580 AN III, 7(r. That is why, Ananda. action is the (ice-field, consciousness the sees!, and craving, the 
moisture. The consciousnesses of beings hindered by ignorance and lettered by thirst are dulled in 
inferior spheres |the world of desirel (hi kku Ananda kammtun khettam vinhanam bijam tanha sineho 
avi j jani varananum sallanam lanhdsamyojananton hi nay a dhaiuya vinhanam patitlhilam). 

581 DN II. A3: Vinhanam va hi Ananda maiu kucchim na okkamissattha. api nu kho namarupa matu 
kucchismim samucchixsaihali? No h'elern bhanlc. 
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‘The body is burnt, perceptions cease, all feeling is frozen, the mental factors are 
stilied, consciousness goes to rest (or goes home)’ 583 

With regard to the mind iciita), it is always luminous and purified, and only 
minor defilements blemish it. When the defilements are eliminated, the mind again 
becomes luminous and purified: 

‘That mind, monks, is luminous, but it becomes blemished by adventitious 
defilements. However, uneducated worldlings do not understand it for what it is. That 
is why l declare that uneducated worldlings do not cultivate the mind. That mind, 
monks, is luminous and it is purified of adventitious defilements. Learned disciples 
understand it for what it is. That is why 1 declare that, for learned disciples, there is 
cultivation of the mind’ 583 . 

Consequently, the methods of purification taught by the Buddha have the sole 
aim of eliminating defilements, but no effect can be exercised on the nature of the 
mind, since: 

‘If the mind of a monk is detached from the elements of form, etc, he is freed 
from them for he is detached from defilements; and through his freedom he is stable; 
because of his stability, he is content; because of his contentment, he is unperturbed; 
being unperturbed, he himself attains Parinirvana’- 84 . 

Thus, consciousness and mind are the two key terms of Buddhist psychology 
which designate all the activities of the conscious in their aspects, from the 
dichotomising function at its fullest extent to a lasting and refined subconscious. Both 
terms gave the scholars of the Pudgalavadin school fas well as later Mayahanist 
scholars) the idea of a psychological principle the function of which is similar to the 
notions covered by those two terms. 


THE POSITION OF THEJ>UDGALA 

We will attempt to clarify as far as possible the reasons for which the position of the 
pudgala in relation to the aggregates is established. It is probable that this very 
specific, and difficult to express, position was established after the Pudgalavadins had 
fully studied the attitude and findings of the Buddha and his disciples on false views 
concerning the world and the self. 

It is certain that the Pudgalavadins wished to avoid the extremist ideas which the 


582 UUana, 93; abhedi kayo, nirodha vu/i/ni, vcdand pi 'tidahamsu \ubbii, vu pasamimsu sankhara, 
vinhanan attham ugamii. 

583 AN I. ID' Pabhassaram idum bhikkhave citiam tan cu khu d^anlukehi upakkilexehi upukkitillham. 
lam asxulava puthujjano yathhbhutam mlppajdniui. lasma assulavaui puihujjanax.su ciliabhavand n’althi 
li vaddml ti. pabhassaram idarn bhikkhave citiam lan ca kho duanttikeni upakkilexehi ariyasavakassa 
ciliabhavand atlhi li vadtimi ii. 

584 SN lit, 45: Rupadhatuya ce bhikkhave bhikkhuno citiam viral lam vimuttam holi anupadaya asaveki . 
. , vimutiaia thilam, ihitaub santuxsilam. samussiiaiia na puritaxsati. aparitassam paccattahneva 
parinihhdyaU. 
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Buddha denounced: 

The world, Kaccayana, is generally based on these two notions: existence and 
non-existence. However, whoever correctly sees the appearance of the world as such 
does not admit the non-existence of the world, and whoever correctly sees the 
disappearance of things as such does not admit the existence of the world . . . 
Kaccayana, ^everything exists» is an extreme, and «nothing exists» is another 
extreme. By avoiding those two extremes, Kaccayana, the Tathagata teaches the 
doctrine of the middle , . ,’ 585 . 

These two opposing notions constitute, on the other hand, the origin of the 
extremist views ( antagrahadrsti > which consist in the false view of eternity 
( sasvaiadrsti) and the false view of annihilation ( ucchedcidrsti ) 586 . The former is a 
belief in a permanent substance or person which exists independently of the physical 
and mental elements which constitute life and which continue even after death. The 
latter, on the other hand, affirms the existence of an ego-entity or personality which is 
more or less identical to the physical and mental elements and which, consequently, is 
destroyed or dissolved after death. These points of view are false opinions since, not 
only do they not conform to reality, they are also sources of wrong aspirations and 
conduct and sometimes capable of leading beings ‘to undesirable, displeasing and 
disagreeable states, unhappiness and suffering” 187 . 

Furthermore, before establishing the pud^ala thesis, such as the ineffable 
(avaktavya), the founder of the Vatslputriya school was probabiy familiar with the 
conversation between the Buddha and the wandering recluse Vacchagotta: 

‘the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta addressed the B'essed One: 

— Venerable Gotama. does a self exist? 

When he had spoken thus, the Blessed One remained silent. 

— How then. Venerable Gotama, does a self not exist? 

For the second time, the Blessed One remained silent. 

Then the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta rose and went away. Shortly after the 
departure of the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta, Venerable Ananda said to the Blessed 
One: 

— Why did the Blessed One not answer the question of the wandering ascetic 
Vacchagotta? 

— Ananda, if, to the question of the Wandering ascetic Vacchagotta ‘Does a self 
exist?’, 1 had answered that a self exists, then, Ananda, that would have aligned me 
with the monks and brahmins who are eternalists. 


5X5 SN N. 17: Dvayanissito khvayam Kaccayana toko yebhuyyena alt hit ah ceva natthitah c.a. 
lokaxamudayam kho Kaccayana ynlhdbhutam samma p panhay a pus sulci ya toke natlhild .sit na holt, 
lokanirodham kho Kaccayana yalkabhutam samma pputmiiya pas,salo yutoke atihiia sa na hoti . . sabbam 

atthlti kho Kaccayana a yam eko anto sabbam nalthili ayam c ituiyu unto cte le Kaccayana ubho ante 
anupagamma majjhena talhagato dhammam dexseti. 

586 On the two extreme views, see above. ri.501 

Ktisa V, 7: Belief in the eternity, belief in the annihilation ( dhruva , uccheda ) of what one believes to 
be (he self is anlagriihadr.sii, belief in extremes, since it is to believe falsely in the extreme ( anla) 
theories of eternity or of annihilation’. 

587 AN I. 52: . . . te dhammii anillhitya ukanlaya amandpdya ahilaya dukkhitya samvallanli. 
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If, to the question of the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta, ‘does a self not exist?’, I 
had answered that a self does not exist, then, Ananda, that would have aligned me 
with the monks and brahmins who are nihilists. 

Ananda, if, to the question of the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta, ‘does a self 
exist?’, I had answered that a self exists, then, Ananda, would my answer have been 
consistent with my knowledge that all things are insubstantial? 

— Certainly not. Venerable Sir. 

— Ananda, if, to the question of the wandering ascetic Vacchagotta, ‘Does a self 
not exist?’, 1 had answered that a self does not exist, Ananda, the wandering ascetic 
Vacchagotta, who was already confused, would have been even more so; he would 
have said to himself: ‘Formerly, I really had a .self, but now I no longer have one’ 588 . 

The Buddha’s silence over questions on the existence or non-existence of the self 
asked by Vacchagotta could constitute a significant basis for the pud gala thesis, the 
position of which is in the very middle between the two extreme notions — 
existentialism or non-existentialism — refuted by the Buddha. 

With regard to the formulation of the very specific proposition of the pudgala in 
relation to the supports, it seems that the scholars of the Pudgalavadin school, on 
establishing this doctrinal point, had indeed adopted the Buddha’s attitude towards the 
questions to be avoided {avyakrta'y, just as the Buddha refused several times to answer 
the following question in front of the ascetics Mandissa and Jaliya: 

‘Venerable Gotama, is the life principle (Jiva) the same thing as the body or is 
the life principle one thing and the body another?’ 

‘I know thus and I see thus, friend, and yet I do not say «the life principle and 
the body are identical**: or «the life principle and the body are different)*’ 589 . 

The Buddha did not express himself in the same way when the ascetic Potthapada 
asked him to explain things which had not been definitvely explained 590 . He also 
pointed out the danger of extremist opinions on the identification or differentiation of 
the life principle and the body, saying: 

‘Monk, if the view that the life principle is identical to the body is upheld, in 
such a case the pure life is inachievable; monk, if the view that the life principle is 
different from the body is upheld, in such a case the pure life is inachievable’ 591 . 

In answer to questions which were often asked in order to know whether or not 
the Tathagata exists after death, the Buddha said that even during life, the Tathagata 
is not to be found, even less so after death and that none of the five aggregates 
should be considered to be the Tathagata, or that the Tathagata can be found outside 


588 Cf. SN !V, 400-J (Anandasutta or Atthatasutta). 

589 DN I. 157-8: Kin nu kko avuso bho Gotamo lam jivam lam sariram udahu annum fvam annum 
sariram ti? . . . aham kho pan' etam avuso evam janami evam pass ami, alt ha ca panaham na vadami 
‘lam jivam tarn sariram' ti vd 'ahham jivam ahham sariram ti vd. Cf. also DN 1, 159—60. SN IV, 392. 

590 The things which have not been definitively explained are the questions to be avoided (avyakrta) 
because they did not receive a response from the Buddha, whilst doctrinal points concerning the four 
Noble Truths, those which pertain to salvation or lead to Nirvana, are things which have been 
definitively explained by the Buddha. Cf. DN I. 188—91; SN V, 418. 

591 SN It, 61: Tam jivam lam sariranti vd bhikkhu ditthiya scat brahmacariya va so na holt; anham jivam 
ahham sariranti vd bhikkhu ditthiya sati brahmacariyavasa na hoti. 
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those psycho-physical phenomena. In other words, the Tathagata or a liberated monk 
is not the same as the aggregates, nor different from them 592 . 

In this respect it is interesting to note the identification of the word Tathagata 
with the word sattva (living being) by Buddhaghosa in his commentaries 593 . If it is 
certain that the word Tathagata has the same sense as sattva as Buddhaghosa so 
precisely described it without confusing the meaning of the term 594 , that would give a 
significant relationship between the notion and the proposition according to which the 
Tathagata is neither identical to nor different from the aggregates. Furthermore, it is 
certain that, in the eyes of the Pudgala vadins, there is no total differentiation or 
rather discontinuity between the successive existences of a living being ( sattva = 
pudgala) and the supreme person ( = uttamapuriso, par ama pur iso). Since in the 
Nikayas, the words ‘supreme person’ ( uttamapuriso ), 'excellent person’ ( paramapuriso ) 
are synonyms of the word Tathagata 595 . This supposition could be confirmed by the 
establishment of the three Pudgalavadin designations, namely: 

1) pudgala — designated-by-the-supports, 

2) pudgala — designated-by-transmigration, 

3) pudgala — designated-by-cessation. 

These three designations are none other than the three aspects of a person designated 


592 SN lit, 118-19: How do you conceive this, Anuradha: do you think that form is the Tathagata? — 
No, Blessed One. — Do you think that feeling, perception, ihe mental factors, consciousness are the 
Tathagata? — No, Blessed One. — How do you conceive this, Anuriidha: do you think that the Tathagata 
is in form? — No, Blessed One. — Do you think that the Tathagata is different from form? — No, 
Blessed One. — Do you think that the Tathagata is in feeling, . .different from feeling, . . .in 
perception, . . different from perception, . . .in the mental factors, . . .different from the mental factors, 

. .in consciousness, . . .different from consciousness? — No, Blessed One. — How do you conceive this, 
Anuradha do you think that the TaLhagala is form, feeling, perception, the mental factors and 
consciousness? — No, Blessed One. — How do you conceive of this, Anuradha: do you think that the 
Tathagata does not possess form, feeling, perception, the mental factors and consciousness? — No, Blessed 
one. — Anuradha, if the Tathagata. even in the present, should not be considered as existing in the 
present, can it in truth be said that ihe Tathagata, supreme man, excellent being, he who obtains the 
highest fruit, should be designated in a manner other than those four ways: the Tathagata exists after 
death, does not exist, both exists and does not exist, neither exists nor does not exist, after death? — No, 
Blessed One. — That is right, Anuradha! Formerly as today, Anuradha, I always teach suffering and the 
cessation of suffering.’ 

Cf. bIso SN III, 109-15, the dialogue between Sariputta and Yamaha on the same subject. 

593 Udana-A, 340: The Tathagata is the self Uathagato ti alia). DN-A I, 118: in the statement holi 
tathagata etc., by I at hagai a — is defined as being (holi tathagata ti adisu, saUo lathagato ti adhippeto. 
We translate atta by self in the more or less conventional sense, as (holt hi attano ndtho — Dhp, 160; 
at tana va katam papam — Dhp, 361). Cf. also MN-A II, 117; K. Bhntlacharya, L’At man-Brahman dans le 
Bouddhisme ancien , p.123 and n.5; K.N. Jayatilleke, Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge , pp.244, 291-2. 

594 We believe that Buddhaghosa, having explained the word Tathagata by the word sattva, made no 
confusion in doctrine or language. Obviously, this is the fruit of his profound doctrinal reflection, 
whereas Jayatilleke, in Early Buddhist Theory of Knowledge. pp.291, 292, thinks that Buddhaghosa was 
wrong in identifying Tathagata with saliva. 

595 SN HI, 118-19, gives the synonyms of the word Tathagata by writing: . . the Tathagata, supreme 

man, excellent being, he who has attained the highest fruit, , Tathagata uttamapuriso 

paramappattipatto . .). 
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by itself. 

Furthermore we find, in discussions between the Buddha and his disciples with 
respect to the concept of self, arguments concerning the two main notions (1) the 
identification and (2) differentiation of the self in relation to the aggregates. With 
regard to the concept saying that the self is identical to the aggregates, the criticism 
often states that if the self were identical to the aggregates, it would be like the 
identification of fire with fuel; in other words, the actor and the action would be one 
and the same thing. Moreover, if the self were identical to the aggregates, it would be 
subject to appearance and disappearance at the same time as the aggregates. This is 
unacceptable for the self as it has been designated. 

With regard to the concept saying that the self is different from the aggregates, 
the criticism is that, if the self were different from the aggregates, it would be as if 
fire did not depend on fuel. If the fire were separated from fuel, there would be no 
need to make the effort to induce fire by burning fuel. Similarly, if the self were 
different from the aggregates, it would have nothing to do with the life of a being. 
That is why the concept saying that the self is different from the aggregates is an 
unfounded opinion” 6 . 

The argument of the criticism, in fact, developed in parallel with the increase of 
‘semi-heretical’ opinions of ‘internal unbelievers’, notably those of the Pudgalavadins, 
in the course of the history of Buddhist thought. Here is a significant extract on the 
preceding subject from the Hsien yang sheng-chiao lunfx m s u-, T XXXI, 1602, 
553c 20-554a 16: 

‘Why should one know the unreality of the pudgala as a person? — Because, if 
the person exists, is it identical to the aggregates? Does it dwell in the aggregates? 
Does it dwell somewhere else? Is it different from the aggregates?’ 'If you admit that 
the person is identical to the aggregates, (it) should be a hypothesis; that is contrary to 
your doctrine; that is why that is an error. The reason is because you presuppose a 
person by basing yourself on the aggregates themselves. If (the person) is separated 
from the aggregates and dwells elsewhere, it has no relation to the aggregates; that 
also is an error. The reason is because, in the aggregates, no person exists.’ 

‘(In short), these three hypotheses do not conform to the truth.. ‘Moreover, if 
you admit that the real person dwells in the aggregates, that also is not correct! Why?’ 
‘Because the real person dwelling in the aggregates which you admit, is it like the 
owner of a house dwelling in his house? Fire in relation to wood? Light depending on 
a lamp? Space sheltering things? If it is so, everything is incorrect! Why? Because 
there are five kinds of errors. Which are they? 

1. ‘If (the person) is like the owner of a house dwelling in his house, its shape should 
be different (from the aggregates), since the owner of the house and the form of 
the house are different’. 

2. ‘If (the person) is iike fire in relation to wood, there is an error in the dependence 
on others (the person depends on the aggregates); since fire depends on the power 


5% See below, n.5VV 
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of the wood and has no freedom’. 

3- ‘If (the person) is like light depending on a lamp, there is a fault of impermanence; 
since, in depending on the existence or non-existence of the lamp, light appears or 
disappears’. 

‘Furthermore, the first two examples are equally an error in impermanence: the 
owner of a house who dwells permanently (in his house) does not exist; since, 
although the house exists for a long time, its owner either stays in another place or 
else disappears. Fire exists in relation to the power of wood, its existence and 
non-existence are undefinable since its nature is impermanent’. 

4. ‘If (the person) were like space, that would be an error of evident function. Space 
has a patent nature, which means that one can come and go in it unobstructed. The 
person is the same. That is why there is an error . . .’ It is thus that the 
hypothesis according to which the person dwells in the aggregates does not 
conform to the truth’. 

It is evident that, not neglecting such severe criticism, the Pudgalavadins had taken 
the position of the very middle for the thesis of the pudgala which is neither 
identical to the aggregates nor different from them. The Pudgalavadins, by supporting 
this position, wished that the pudgala thesis would not fall into this dilemma: if the 
pudgala is different from the aggregates, it must be a permanent substance and have 
no relation to life; if the pudgala is identical to the aggregates, it must be 
impermanent like the aggregates. 

According to Kuei-chi, the Pudgalavadins, by attributing a specific nature to the 
pudgala, wished to avoid the two proposilions admitted by the Yoga masters: 

1. The first is that the person is identical to the aggregates; that is, a belief according 
to which the person is identical to form ( rupa ), feeling (yedand), perception ( samjha ), 
the mental factors ( samskdra ) and consciousness ( vijhdna ); 

2. the second is that the person is different from the aggregates; that is, that 
substance entirely escapes the elements. This proposition includes the other three 
contemporary beliefs: 

a) the person is contained in the five aggregates; 

b) the person is outside the five aggregates; 

c) the person is neither inside nor outside (or the possessor of) the five ag¬ 
gregates 597 . 

It is thus that the preceding data enable us to conclude that the position of the 
pudgala in relation to the aggregates is well thought out and established, outside 
propositions concerning the twenty kinds of belief in individuality. 

In order fully to understand the position of the pudgala, it is advisable to read 
the arguments on this subject, taken from works of the Pudgalavadin school: 

The Tds writes: it is impossible to say that the being ( sattva ~ pudgala) is 
different from the characteristics. If it were different from the characteristics, it would 
(in consequence) be eternal (sdivciw); and if it were identical to the characteristics, it 


597 K’uei-chi, Ch'eng-wei-shih tun shu-chi *X "fc 5$, iE. , 1. T XLI1I, 1830, 246r s^. 
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would be non-eternal (asasvaia). These two errors cannot be made' (Ids, 19c 3-5). 

This idea is described in another way in the Ssu: \ . . is the pudgala different or 
is it not different from the characteristics ( laksana )? The pudgala is the ineffable 
(,avaktavya ); (that is why), if it is different, it is permanent (nitya); if it does not differ, 
it is impermanent (anitya). Both are errors in regard to the ineffable* (S.tu, 5 a 28 sq.). 

The same argument is treated in a more profound and detailed manner in the Sns. 
Before presenting the pudgala thesis, the Sns describes and refutes the seven adverse 
opinions concerning the person. These opinions are: 

1. There is no person, but only aggregates; 

2. It is impossible to say whether the person exists or does not exist; 

3. The person realty exists; 

4^ The person is identical to the aggregates; 

5. The person is different from the aggregates; 

6. The person is eternal; 

7. The person is impermanent. 

Among these seven opinions, the fourth and fifth are important, since they 
concern the two theories which oppose the Pudga/avadcns-’ theory of the 
pudgala according to which the pudgala is neither identical to the aggregates nor 
different from them. The last two are opinions subordinate to the two preceding 
opinions. This is the refutation by the Sns of the thesis maintaining that the person is 
identical to the aggregates: 

‘(Certain people maintain that) the person exists by admitting that the aggregates 
are identical to the person or that the person is identical to the aggregates. If the 
aggregates were identical to the person, the aggregates would be ineffable, (since) the 
person is ineffable. If the person were identical to the aggregates, the person would be 
expressible, (since) the aggregates are expressible. (If) both were describable, the 
aggregates would cease to be identical to the person’ (Sns, 465b 4-7). 

if the person were identical to the aggregates, when (the aggregates) disappear or 
appear, the person would also disappear or appear. When part of the body is cut off, a 
part of the person would also have to be cut off. Hence, one part would form several 
parts, one part and several parts would combine in a (single) part. Depending on the 
existence of the body, life (;fvo) exists. 'When life exists, the body also exists. That is 
why the thesis according to which «the person is identical to the aggregates» should 
be refuted’ (Sns, 645b 10-13). 

As for the refutation of the opinion maintaining that the person is different from 
the aggregates, the Sns divides it into several arguments as follows.- 

1. To those who admit that the person is different from the aggregates by basing 
themselves on the example of the person who bears a heavy burden, it objects: 

‘Do the person, life and the self differ? That is not illustrated by the Sutra since, 
by basing himself on the burden, (the Buddha! said that (the bearer of) the burden 
exists’ (Sns, 465b 4 sq.). 

2, To those who admit that the person is different from the aggregates because a 
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man acquires craving ( trsna ) as his second (person), it objects that: 

'If one possesses right view (samyagdrsti), one does not doubt that a man, bound 
by craving, transmigrates in the cycle of birth and death ( samsara ). This is what the 
Buddha wished to make evident by saying that a man acquires craving as his second 
(person) and remains for a long time in birth and death. When craving is eliminated, 
there is no further transmigration. It is thus that the person is not different from the 
aggregates’. 

3. To those who admit that the person and the aggregates are separate because 
the former collects the results ( vipaka ) of its actions (karman), it objects that: 

‘Being founded on impure birth and death, in this life or in a future life, one 
collects the results (of actions). That is why the person and the aggregates are not 
separate’. 

4. To those who admit that the person and the aggregates are separate because 
(the Buddha) spoke of an T, it objects that: 

‘By being based on the theory of transmigration (of different existences), the 
Buddha said: «In the past, in the course of innumerable and incalculable cosmic eras 
(asamkhyeyakalpa), I was the supreme king of living beings». That is why the person 
and the aggregates are not separate’. 

5. To those who admit that the person and the aggregates are separate because 
(the nature of the person) is classed among the questions to be avoided (avyakrta), it 
objects that: 

‘It is impossible to affirm that the aggregates and the person are different or are 
not different. That is why the characteristic of things ( dharmalaksana ) cannot be 
described under the aspect of either permanence (nit yat a) or impermanence ( anityata ). 
It is the same with regard to the person. You presuppose a person different from the 
aggregates; however, the Buddha said: 

«The person is different from the body ikaya) and the body is different from the 
person, this is not what is taught by the Buddha and illustrated by the Sutra». If the 
person were different from the aggregates, it would either be found in the aggregates, 
or be spread everywhere. If it were to be found in the aggregates, when the body is 
cut or opened, the person would be visible, just like a mosquito found in an 
udumbara fruit 591 *: when an udumbara fruit is opened, the mosquito is visible. It 
would be the same for the person differing from the body: should cold or heat reach 
the body, the person would not feel it. Moreover, should the ocular globe come out 
(of its socket), an object would be seen more clearly; even if the sense organs were 
destroyed, sound, odour, taste, the tangible, etc., would equally be known. 

Furthermore, if the person were different from the body, (it) would go from this 
body to another one, then it would return to this body, just as one moves from one 
house to another, then returns to the first one. It would be thus for the person if it 
were different (from the aggregates)... That is why the thesis according to which the 
person is different from the body should be refuted’ (Sns, 465b 3 -c 17). 


598 The udumbara is a fig tree, ficus glomerala, with edible fruit and very light wood. 
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In a condensed manner, the Sns affirms that the thesis of the pudgala is right 
view since it conforms to the Buddha’s doctrine of the middle: 

‘If the pudgala could be described in terms of existence or non-existence, one 
would fall into nihilism ( ucchedadrsti ) or eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ), but the Buddha 
does not allow us to uphold these two opinions. If one says that the pudgala does not 
exist, that is committing a fault in the order of the questions to be avoided. That 
expression is not justified. Why? If one affirms (hat no pudgala exists, that is a false 
view (mithyadrsti). If (on the contrary), one affirms that the pudgala exists 
(conditionally), that is a right view (samyagdrsti). That is why it is possible to say 
that the pudgala exists’ (Sns, 464c 15-19). 

It is certainly difficult to find a satisfactory and logical explanation of the 
position of the pudgala. The relationship of this ineffable with the supports is so 
vague that it cannot be described in a precise way. That is why the scholars of the 
Pudgalavadin school often illustrate it with the following popular examples: 

a. The example of fire and fuel of which the Abhidharmakosa gives the 
following explanation: ‘The world conceives fire in relation to fuel’ ( indhanam 
updddya): it does not conceive fire independently of fuel; it believes that fire is 
neither identical to fuel, nor other than fuel If fire were other than fuel, the fuel 
would not be hot; if fire were identical to fuel, the kindling (fuel) would be the 
kindled (fire). Equally, we do not conceive the pudgala as independent of the 
elements, we claim that the pudgala is neither identical to the elements, nor other 
than the elements, since it would be eternal isasvata) and therefore uncompounded 
{asamskrta}', if it were identical to the elements, it would be subject to annihilation 
( uccheda ) 599 . 

b. The example of milk and the colour of milk, the explanation of which is also 
found in the Abhidharmakosa: \ . .It ensues fron this very explanation that the 
pudgala, just like milk, exists only as a designation. When visual consciousness knows 
the colour of milk, it discerns, in the second place, milk; milk is therefore known by 
visual consciousness and it cannot be said that milk is the same thing as colour or 
different from colour’ 600 . 

Because of the incomprehensibility of the nature of the pudgala, notably its 
position, there are many incorrect interpretations of the main thesis of the Pud¬ 
galavadin school to be found in several indirect or adverse sources. Even so, 
information of this subject can progressively be found on this subject in conformity 
with what is set out in the literature of the school. For example: 

1. The Samayabhedoparacanacakra by Vasumitra, accompanied by K'uei-chi’s 
commentary, describes the pudgala as follows: 'The general sense of the essential 
doctrine upheld by the Vatsiputriyas is that «the pudgala is neither identical to the 
aggregates, nor separate from the aggregates^ That is to say, a person really exists 


5*» Kasa IX, p.2.14. 
600 Ibid., p.239, n.l 
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which pertains neither to compounded things ( samskrta) nor to the uncompounded 
(asamskrta ), but which, in relation to the aggregates, is neither identical nor separate, 
The Buddha advocated the absence of self; this implies that the seif admitted by the 
heretics, identical to the aggregates or separate from the aggregates, does not exist; 
this does not imply that the ineffable ( avaktavya ), the person which is neither 
identical to the aggregates nor separate from the aggregates, categorically does not 
exist. Being ineffable, it cannot be described by shape, size, bigness, smallness, etc. 
Until the day of attaining perfect Enlightenment (Buddahood), that person perman¬ 
ently exists’. 

‘It is by relying on the aggregates, spheres and elements that the designation 
( prajhapti ) is presupposed’. 

*. . . it is the same meaning with the person which is neither identical to nor 
separate from the aggregates. Thus, when it is said that form ( rupa ) is the self, and 
that the thing (dharma ) is also the self, all that is nothing but the person as a 
designation based on the aggregates. That person is truly the person which does not 
pertain to the aggregates, etc.* 60 '. 

2. In the Pu chih i lun -*p #*..*■ by Paramartha, T XLIX, 2033, 21c 22-23: 
‘The pudgala is that which is neither identical to the aggregates (skandha ) nor 
different from the aggregates. It is because one bases oneself on the aggregates 
(skandha), elements ( dhatu ) and spheres (ay at ana) that one establishes the designation 
of pudgala'. 

3. The Traite de la grande vertu de sagesse (Mahaprajnaparamitasastra), VoU, 
p.43, presents the pudgala as follows: 

‘In the Buddhist system also, there are Tu tzii (Vatslputriya) bhiksus who say: "Just 
as, through the reunion of the four great elements ( caturmahdbhutasamyoga ), there is 
a dharma «eye» ( caksus ), so, through the reunion of the five aggregates (pahca- 
skandhasamyoga ), there is a dharma «individua!» (pudgala)". In the Tu-tzu 
a-pi-t'an (Vatslputriyabhidharma), it is said: "The five aggregates ( skandha) are not 
separate from the pudgala and the pudgala is not separate from the five aggregates. 
It cannot be said that the five aggregates are the pudgala or that, separate from the 
five aggregates, there is a pudgala. The pudgala is a fifth category, an ineffable 
(avaktavya) dharma, contained in the basket of texts (pitaka)'. 

4. Candrakirti, in the Madhyamakavrtti, also comments on the pudgala: *. . . they 
(the Vatslputriyas) maintain (that there is . ..) a pudgala which migrates (out of one 
existence into another). It escapes definition (avdcya). It is neither eternal nor 
momentary (unitya). Its coming and going dependent every time on a changing 
substratum ( updddnam asritya). It then evolves obeying the law of causality. This 
very (principle) which evolves on the basts of changing elements, when the time 
comes for it to assume no new substratum, its evolution stops, it is said (to have 
entered) Nirvana’ 602 . 


601 K'uei-chi, IpiUsc, 230a. 

602 From the translation by Th. Sicherbatsky in The Conception oj Buddhist Nirvana, p.197. 
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AH the preceding arguments concerning the position of the pudgala explain why 
the pudgala does not pertain to either compounded things ( samskrta) or the un¬ 
compounded ( asamskrta ). It constitutes one of the five things susceptible to being 
known ( pahcaidham jhe yam): 1-3. things of the three times: past, present, future; 4. the 
uncompounded (Nirvana); and 5. the pudgala 60 *. 


Samskrta 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Asamskrta 

1-3. Things of the 

i 

_ . t_ 

1 1 
i 4. the pudgala i 

5. Nirvana 

three times 

i_1 

1 

1 

I 



This particular classification of the pudgala is denoted precisely in the Tds by the 


603 Cf. Kosa IX, p.237; Twite I, p.43; Bureau, L'Absolu, p.253. 

To understand fully this Pudgatavadin classification into five things, it is advisable to compare it with 
the following two classifications: 
i. the Sarvastivadin classification of the 75 elements: 


compounded things ( samskrta ) 

the uncompounded (asamskrta) 

72 elements = sdsrava + andsrava 

3 elements of extinction: andsrava 


Cf. J. Takakusu, The Essentials of Buddhist Philosophy , p.66 sq.' Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central Con¬ 
ception of Buddhism, p.79 sq.. La Yallee Poussin, v Les soixante quinze et les cent dharmas', ext. du 
Museon, XXIV. 1905, p.I?. 

ii. the Theravadin classification of the four ultimate elements: 


compounded things ( samskrta) 

the uncompourtded (asamskrta) 

Citta Ceiasika Pupa 

Nibbana 


Abhidhamtnatiathasahgaha, Chap. I, § 2: Tattha vutt ’abhidhamrnattha catudha paramatlhalo. Cittam 
ceiasikam rupam nibbdnam "ill sabhalhd ", 
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repetition of the sentence: , 

‘Whether the pudgala is separated from the three times or not, it is impossible to 
say' (Tds, 19a 26). 

In short, the pudgala is something more than the reunion of its constituent 
elements. It is the essential factor which unifies the process of the life of a person, the 
longest and most eventful. In other words,, it is the pudgala which assumes and 
supports a body for a certain time and which constitutes the same person, from 
conception in the womb until death, and even spreads across other lives. The 
pudgala is certainly an autonomous person underlying phenomenal investments. The 
continuity of a person indicates the link between cause and effect which exist 
between the consecutive states of a life. The specific relationship between the 
pudgala and the supports is explained by the continuity of a single individual 
independent of others. There is.continuity (santana), there is therefore a possessor of 
continuity (santonin). According to the Pudgalavadins, to deny the possessor of 
continuity is to deny continuity. 

It is the pudgala which constitutes a person that bears a certain name, lives a 
certain time, suffers and enjoys the consequences of its actions; this explains that a 
person has no link with the feelings and thoughts of others. The continual persistence 
of the person supplies the essence of memory and knowledge. If there were not this 
essence or centre, how could a thought, the disappearnce of which is instantaneous, 
recur, just like memory? It is explained that the appearance of memory results from 
impressions ( vdsand ) 604 formed by the aggregate of mental factors ( samskara ) and 
retained in the consciousness (vijhana). This would be impossible if there were no 
continuity in a person, since the aggregate of mental factors and the aggregate of 
consciousness are instantaneous. Memory therefore can only occur if there is 
something that remembers. 

With regard to knowledge, according to the Pudgalavadins, there must be a 
constant subject in cognitive actions which undergo and accumulate experiences. 
Similarly, there must be a Devadatta 605 for Devadatta to appropriate some money. If 
there were no pudgala to be the ‘receiver’ of experiences, how could knowledge even 
be formed? 

Hence, the pudgala is not only the agent of memory — a part of the mental 
factors ( samskara ) and consciousness ( vijhana ) — but also the agent of feelings 
(vedand) and perceptions (samjha). 

Thus it is that to deny the existence of the pudgala would be to deprive human 


604 Si\, 1009 — vdsana, or pubbavasand 1 . the impression oi impression of the past from a former life; 
pubbavasanavasila — he who recalls (to mind) impressions of Yhe past or of a former life. Sn-A, 583; 
pubbavasanavdsita: vasanaya vasitacilta 

605 Devadatta, the son of Suppabuddha, was a first cousin and disciple of the Buddha. He was jealous 
of the Buddha and sought all means to harm him. In several discourses, the Buddha spoke of the 
offences committed by Devadatta, after the latter had left the Order. Cf. A II, 73; IV. 160; S I, 153, O.P. 
Malaiasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, p.1106 sq. The Kosa IX, pp.2?9-80, uses the name of 
Devadatta to illustrate the existence or non-existence of the self or pudgala. The same presentation is 
also found in the Candraklrti Prasannapada Madhyamakavrlti, trans. by Jacques May, pp.158-9. 
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action of any meaning. In contrast, the designation of the pudgala, according to tl 
Pudgalavadins, offers possibilities of resolving the problems of the person, of rebirt 
of the fruition of actions and of liberation. 


PUDGALA'DIffiGNAlEIl-BY.:TiiAfc[SM10IL^ 

Different explanations are found in the Pudgalavadin works 
a. The Sns writes thus on this subject: 

‘What is (pMr/grz/a)-designatd by transmigration? 

— When, at a given moment, a being passes to another existence, then th< 
Buddha called that «/?«rfga/a-in-transrnigration». 

Why is it called pudga/a-designated-by-transmigration? 

— Because of the designation of the past, future and present’. 

‘What does designation of the past (atltaprajhapti ?) mean? 

— As in the discourse on ‘The Messenger of the Gods’ ( T’ien~shih chin& 

-vl , Devadutasutra^ 06 Yama declared loudly: «That person did not recognise 
his father, or his mother, or his brothers, etc.; he did not recognise merit, or good, or 
bad, etc. (I) wish that (Your Majesty) would teach htm». As the Buddha said: «In a 
past life, I was the supreme king of living beings* 607 . That is what is called 
designation of the past’. 

‘What does designation of. the future (anSgataprajnapti ?) mean? 

— As the Buddha said: «When a Cakravartin is in the intermediate existence 
(. antarabhava ), he first enters the maternal womb as if he were entering a royal 
palace’ 608 . Furthermore, as the Buddha said-to Maitreya, «Ajita, later, when you 
become the Buddha, you will be named Maitreya* 609 , That is what is called 
designation of the future’. 

‘What does designation of the present {praiyutpannaprajhapti ?) mean? 

— As the Buddha said: «The man of Aiiga (adorns himself) with earrings and puts 
numerous precious ornaments on his arms*. (Furthermore), as the Buddha said: «The 
master of great wealth has an abundance of goods and great satisfactions at his 
disposal* 6 ’ 0 . That is what is called designation of the present. 

‘It should also be understood that the Buddha, basing himself on the compounded 
things (samskdra) of the three times, established these three designations. That is why 
the designation of the transmigration of compounded things ( samskdra ) is called 


606 See above. Chapter Two, The Literalute of the Pudgalavadins. 

607 (Fo shun) ling sheng wang ku shih ching Tj§ d. 3- ilk % f?JL , T 1, 39, 8226 824 a 2-5: Was 
the supreme king (rajadhiraja — Sn, 5331 of that era another person? Do not suppose that. Why? 
Ananda, it was myself (SlflMlIIIAf > H H A U fa « it < ft i % > FT & 

)■ 

608 Sns, 466c 8-9 */} A. # (ft -fat A. £ fe . 

609 See above, n.40l. 

610 Sns, 466c 14: > # fit. $ *. *» £ Th is means that there is a designated person who possesses 
wealth in the present. 
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(pudgafaMesignared-by-transmigration’ (Sns, 4666 27-c 17). 

b. The Ssu explains the same subject as follows: 

‘The designation of means ( upayaprajhapti ) signifies the designation based on the 
past ( atita ), future { anagata ) and present ( pratyutpanna ). It is associated with the 
three times. As (the Buddha said): «In the past I was the king Sunetra. In the future 
there will be (a man) named Ajita. In the present there is Gautama Siddhartha, etc. . . 
. Through convention, this designation (is established) in order to (correct opinions) on 
annihiliation ( uccheda) and eternity (sasvata). If the king were annihilated, how could 
I exist (now)? If he had not been, how could 1 exist?» Based on conventional truth 
(samvrtisatya ), this designation of means {upayaprajhapti) is spoken of {Ssu, 
10a 13-19). 

c. Description of the same subject by the Tds: 

‘The designation of the past ( atitaprajhapti ?) is information concerning the 
aggregates ( skandha ), elements (dhatu) and spheres [ay at ana) of the past (atita), such 
as when (the Buddha) said: «I existed in a certain era, with the name of Chu-hsitn-t’a » 

( X ti K Kuddala or Kuddalaka?)* 611 (Tds, 256 3-4). 

A comparison of the three preceding passages leads us to think that the 
pwdga/a-designated-by-transmigration of the Sns and the designation of means 
(upayaprajhapti ?) of the Ssu are wider in meaning than the designation-of-the-past 
of the Tds. Since the word transmigration ( samkrama ?) indicates the whole cycle of 
birth and death ( samsara ), the word means (upaya) indicates what serves to explain 
the continuity of life, whilst the word past (atita) of the Tds only designates part of 
the time in which the aggregates (skandha), spheres ( ayatana ) and elements (dhatu) 
are found. Thus, the Tds insists on the past, whereas the Sns mentions what is 
designated-by-transmigration, the Ssu, designation-of-means; these two ideas place the 
emphasis on the passage from one life to another: from the past life to the present 
life, from the present life to the future life. This means that the Sns considers the 
pudgala in the light of the three times. 

In fact, the existence of an individual consists of a series of lives of which births 
and deaths are merely phases of the same process, and consequently birth precedes 
death but, on the other hand, death precedes life. Birth and death correlate; one being 
abandoned, the other appears. Thus, a being is none other than a becoming (bhava), 
which at every moment, destroys and recreates itself. Death consists of birth. Birth in 
turn leads to old age and death. However, death itself is only a phase of becoming: the 
transition to another life, the state immediately preceding rebirth. It represents an 


611 Tds 24 b 3-4: 3^ fl? B4" . The Sanskrit reconstruction of the Chinese characters 

Chii-hsun-l'a -S 6} pg is difficult. One wonders whether Chii-hsiin-i'a H. Pu is a faulty trans¬ 
cription of Kuddala or Kuddalaka, the proper name of a personality in a former life of the Buddha. 
Kuddalaka was one of ‘six masters, who were ford-makers ( titlhankara ), fully renounced (vitaraga), 
having several hundred disciples to whom they taught the doctrine of participation in the Brahma-world 
(brahmaiokasahavyata). To criticise or insult them was a serious demerit ( bahum apuhham )’ Cl raile I, 
p.520, note on Sunetra). Cf also A III. 371-2; Ja I. 46. 312, 314. 315. 
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interruption in appearance which marks the end of a short human life but not the 
total cessation of the life-stream of a being. Since all these phenomena which end 
inevitably provoke the arising of new phenomena. 

It is noteworthy that man, according to Buddhism, is merely one of manifold 
forms of being. Human beings, like certain beings superior or inferior to man, form a 
category of beings which differ from other categories through their body and mind. 
Other beings differ through their body, but not through their mind; yet others, 
through their mind, but not through their body, certain beings are identical both 
through their body and through their mind. Finally, there are four categories of 
formless beings 612 . In another classification, man is placed in one of the following 
categories: beings without feet, beings with two feet, beings with four feet, beings 
with many feet (possessing or not a material form), conscious beings, unconscious 
beings and superconscious beings 613 . The human worlds are always located half-way in 
the hierarchy of the universe. The life of man is a mixture of pleasure and suffering, 
good and bad. 

After death, man, through the power of actions ( karman ), can be reborn in one 
or another of the various preceding categories by four means of birth, namely: 

1) birth from an egg (antfaja), such as that of birds; 

2) birth from the mother’s womb ( jardyuja ), such as that of humankind; 

3) Birth arising from moisture (samsvedaja), such as that of insects; 

4) birth by metamorphoses ( upapaduka ) 6M , such as that of heavenly beings and 
the hell-bound, etc., 

and in the five kinds of existence which are called destinies (gar/) 615 : 

1) (Beings in) the hells (niraya, naraka), 

2) Hungry ghosts (pretaX 

3) Animals ( tiryak ), 

4) Humankind ( manusya ), and 

5) Heavenly beings ( deva ). 


612 Cf. AN IV, 39-40, 410. 

613 Cf. AN III. 35. 

614 DN III, 230: catasso yoniso, andaja. jaJabujayoni, samsedjdyoni, oppalikayoni’, cf. MN I, 73. 

Kosa III, 8: There there are four 'wombs’ of beings . . . 

i. Womb of beings born from an egg: beings which are born from an egg, goose, crane, peacock, 
parrot, thrush, etc. 

ii. Womb of beings born from a chorion: beings which are born from a chorion, elephant, horse, ox, 
buffalo, ass, pig, etc. 

iii. Womb of beings born from exudation: beings which are born from the exudation of the elements, 
earth, etc, worms, insects, butterflies, mosquitoes. 

iv. Womb of apparitions! beings: beings which are born instantly, not lacking or deficient in organs, 
with all limbs and minor limbs. They are called upapaduka. 'apparitions!', because they are skilful in the 
act of appearing iupadana), because they are born instantly (without an embryonic stage, without seed or 
blood); such as the gods, beings in the intermediate existence. Cf. the notes in ibid „ pp27-8. 

615 Cf. MN I. 73; below. The secondary theses of the Pud gala vad ins: thesis No.1T. 
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It is thus that man is only a category of beings endowed with sensibility which 
inhabit the immensity of space. Man will never reach the limits of the universe even 
if he were to travel all his life at the speed of an arrow in the same direction 616 . That 
cosmic space shelters innumerable worlds which are not static or enduring, but 
constantly in the course of development or dissolution; this process occupies 
immensely long periods of time which are measured in aeons ( kaipa ) 6n until a cosmic 
catastrophe puts an end to them 6114 . 

In such a large space and long time, a person whose origin is inconceivable 
appears and disappears sometimes in the form of a man, sometimes in the form of an 
animal or heavenly being. This cycle of life and death (samsara) is never interrupted, 
unless complete appeasing ( parinirvana ) or the attainment of Nirvana without a 
remainder ( nirupadhisesanirvana) intervenes. In the latter case, the person no longer 
pertains to compounded things ( samskrta ) but to the uncompounded (asamskrta). As 
long as a person is subject to the sphere of compounded things, it perpetually under¬ 
goes change like other things. Moreover, in reality, there is no frontier between the 
three times: past, present and future, since the existence of a person, as well as of a 
thing, are manifested and transformed continually in accordance with the law of cause 
and effect ( karmavipaka ). For the length of a being’s life, whatever is past is not past 
and finished, whatever is present influences whatever will be in the future. A being is 
its very actions. Actions from a being’s past follow it as closely as wheels follow the 
ox’s feet or like a shadow which is never separated from what projects it 619 . We are 
what we have done. We will be what we construct. Our future life is an assemblage 
of combined effects incurred from causes which we have accumulated in the present 
life. This constant and beginningless succession of births and deaths, in correlation 
with the pud gala, flows forever as long as it is fed by craving (irsna). 

*At the moment, Vaccha, when a being abandons this body and reappears in 


616 Cf. AN IV, 426. 

637 An aeon or cosmic period (kaipa) is inconceivably long. Ii is divided into four sections: the 
destruction of the world, the continuation of chaos, the formation of the world and the continuation of 
the formed world. Of such things it cannot be said that they last ‘so many years, or so many centuries, 
or millennia, or so many hundred million years'. Cf. AN II, 142. SN II, 181. contains a parable illustrating 
the inconceivable length of an aeon: 'Imagine, monks, a gigantic rock, a monolith a yojana in width, a 
yojana in height, without any crevice or fault, and a man comes to rub it with some Kasi fabric once 
every hundred years. Well, that gigantic rock would be worn down and disappear more quickly than an 
aeon. So long, monks, is an aeon. Thus, monks, of such long aeons, several have already past, more than 
an hundred, a thousand, hundreds of thousands have passed'. Cf. Kosa III, 89-93, on a detailed explanation 
of the concept of various kinds of aeons: aeon of destruction (samvartakalpa), aeon of creation 
(vivarlakalpa) and intermediate aeon (anlahkalpa). 

618 Cf. AN IV, 100-3. 

619 Dhp, 1 and 2: 

‘ ... If one speaks or acts with an impure mind, suffering follows as wheels follow the ox’s feel' (. . . 
Manasa ce padutthena bhasati va karoli va, lalo namdukkhamanveli cakkam va vahaio padam) 

... If one speaks or acts with a pure mind, happiness follows like a shadow which is never se¬ 
parated (from what projects it)’ (. manasa ce pasannena bhasati va karoli va, tato nam sukkha 
manveli chaya 'va anapayini). 
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another body, for that I declare that craving is the fuel. Truly, Vaccha, in this case 
craving is the fuel* 20 . 

Whereas, the Skandhavadins 421 asserted that the continuity of existences is only 
that of the aggregates: the old ones are abandoned, the new are spontaneously 
acquired; in this process of perpetual transformation of the psycho-physical elements, 
there is no person that passes from one life to another, that is a sower, a reaper 
outside the five aggregates. In consequence, it is incorrect to speak of the suffering or 
happiness of ‘a person’, since it is not a matter of a person but of a psycho-physical 
process which is subjected to suffering or happiness: 

‘Suffering exists, but there is no sufferer. 

There is no agent, only action is found" 622 . 

Nevertheless, what constitutes an enigma for the Pudgalavadins is that, if there is 
no person, what is born and reborn? It is impossible for them to accept the doctrine 
of rebirth without an agent which wanders here and there. Craving ( trsna ), not being 
an impersonal mental factor, cannot cause a being to be reborn. It is due to these 
reasons that the Pudgalavadins established the pudgala, of which the second 
designation or pudga/a-designated-by-transmigration { samkramaprajhaptapudgala ?) 
is the corollary. Since p«d£«/a-designated-by-transformation is classed in the same 
category as the pudgala (that is, it does not pertain to the eternal uncompounded, nor 
to impermanent compounded things), it is distinct from an eternal self {atmari) which 
is transmitted from life to life after death. Neither is it ‘the subtle body which 
remains intact and establishes communication between two lives’, as the Sahkhyas 
maintain 423 . This ineffable ( avaktavya ), at the moment of death, is transformed into an 
intermediate being ( antardbhavika) which appears immediately and which, at the 
same time, links the two consecutive lives. From the present existence it receives the 
intermediate existence, and from that intermediate existence ( antarabhava ) it receives 
the future existence. In other words, the pudgala never dies with the body, any more 
than do the consequences of actions ( kartnavipdka ), as Th. Stcherbatsky wrote: ‘This 
pudgala was also regarded as surviving, since it is maintained that it assumes new 
elements at birth and throws them off at death’ 424 . 

Althoagh the psycho-physical elements appear and disappear, the pudgala, because 
of its relationship with them, is not limited to one life but extends to other lives. It 
plays the part of an agent in rebirths and continues to wander from life to life. It is 
therefore possible to say that p«<iga/o-designated-by-transmigration is a designation 
indicating the conscious of personified rebirth which appears in the mother’s womb, 
in the case of a man with the conditions of actions ( karman) comprised in the 


620 SN IV, 400. Yasmihca kho Vaccha scimaye imah ca kdyam nikkhipati satto ca anhataram kdyam 
anuppamano holt, lam aham tanhupadanom vadarni, lanha hissa Vaccha lasmim samaye upaddnam hotl li 

621 This term generally indicates the Buddhist schools or sub-schools which admit that the five 
aggregates ‘transmigrate' ( samkramarui ) from this world to the other world. 

622 Cf. Vism XVI, 90. 

623 Cf. S. .Rddhnkrishnan, Indian Philosophy Jl, London 1929, p.234. 

624 Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception oj Buddhism, p.7] and n.2 
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preceding existence. 

This doctrinal point in the Pudgalavadin works accords with what is expressed in 
the Samyuktagama, T II, 99, 246-305 tr. 

‘It is thus that a person 

from this world arrives in another* 625 . 

As well as what is mentioned in the Samayabhedoparacanacakra by Vasumitra 
and its commentary by K’uei-chi: 

‘Phenomena ( dharma\ except for the pudgala, do not transmigrate (samkranti) 
from the previous life to the later life. Based on the pudgala , it could be said that 
there is transmigration’ . . . ‘That means that if phenomena do not transmigrate, it can 
be said that when the life faculty ( jlvitendriya ) has ceased, phenomena have also 
ceased. But, since the pudgala has not ceased, it can transmigrate from the former life 
to the later life. Phenomena not being separate from the pudgala , it can be said that 
there is transmigration* 626 . 

The explanations used by the Pudgalavadins to describe the autonomy and 
continuation of the pudgala are found in the canonical texts. Here are some examples: 

— Description of the case of ‘he who has no more than seven rebirths at the most’ 
(saptakrdhbhava parama}. 

‘After haying abandoned the three fetters (samyojana) 627 , he becomes one of 
those who will be reborn seven times at the most; it is only by wandering and 
transmigrating seven times, among mankind and heavenly beings, that he will put 
an end to suffering’ 628 , 
on 

‘This person, having transmigrated seven times at the most, becomes 'he who puts 
an end to suffering through the destruction of all the fetters’ 629 . 

— Affirmation of the Buddha concerning the existence of a living being that wanders, 
through the cycle of rebirth: 

‘The bones of a single person, monks, who continues to wander and transmigrate 
for an aeon would constitute a mountain, a heap, a pile, as high as Mount 
Vepulla, if there were a collector of those bones and the collection were not 
destroyed’ 630 . 


625 SA, T II, 99, 246-3056 (Shou t'ien hua sheng chtng f ) : ku 

626 K’uei-chi, Iptllsc, 2306. 

627 They are: i. belief in individuality (salkayadrsti), ii. doubt (vie t kit so), iii. attachment to rules and 
rituals isilavrataparamarsa), Cf DN II, 107; AN 1, 233; III, 87; Kosa V, 44; VI, p.117, n.3. 

628 AN 1, 233: So tinnam samyojananam porikkhaya saltakkhaltaparamo hoti satiakkhattuparamam deve 
ca manuse ca sandhavitva samsaritva dukkhassa antarn karoti, 

629 Itivuttaka, § 24: Sa saitakkhatum paramam sandhavitvana puggaio, dukkhassantakaro heti 
sabba samyojanakkhayati. 

630 SN II, 185: Ekapuggatassa bhikkhave kappam sandhavaio somsarolo siya evam mahd atthikankalo 
atthipuhjo aithirasi; yalhdyam veppulo pabbato sace samharako ansa sambhaianca na vinasseya. 
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It is certain that the Buddha never taught that consciousness transmigrated as Sati 
claimed. The Mahatanhakhayasutta (MN I, 258) teils how the monk Sati maintained 
that, according to the teaching of the Buddha, it is consciousness itself that trans¬ 
migrates, that wanders without losing its identity ( anahha ). The Buddha asked him to 
explain what he meant by ‘consciousness’. The monk Sati’s answer is stereotyped: 

That consciousness wanders and transmigrates but is unchangeable’ ... ‘It is that 
which expresses, feels, experiences the results of good and bad actions, here and there’. 

The Buddha reproached him for his false opinion and explained: 

To whom, foolish man, have you heard me teach the Dhamma in such a fashion? 
Foolish man! Have l not, in many ways, explained consciousness as arising from 
conditions? There is no arising of consciousness without conditions’ 631 . 

However, the Buddha clearly recognised a kind of consciousness, one of the six 
elements 632 , as being the concrete seed of life, the principle of growth, the very 
condition of the development of a being: 

‘ . . . Ananda, action is the rice-field, consciousness the seed, and craving the 

moisture. Being hindered by ignorance and fettered by attachment, their 

consciousness takes up residence in the lower world 633 . Hence there will, in the 

future, be rebirth. And indeed, Ananda, there is becoming 634 . 

Being changeable but continuous, consciousness is a means of rebirth, it provokes 
the formation of a new being after death and before conception, and it links two 
successive existences, as it is said: 

‘If consciousness, Ananda, were not to descend into the mother’s womb, would 
name-and-form ( namarupa) form in the mother’s womb?’ 

— ‘No, Lord’. 

‘If consciousness, Ananda, after having descended into the mother’s womb, were 
then to abandon its place, would name-and-form form this or that?’ 

— ‘No, Lord’. 

‘And if consciousness, Ananda, in a boy or girt while they are still small, again 
came to be lost, would name-and-form grow, develop, progress?’ 

— ‘No, Lord* 35 . 


631 MN I. 258: . . . id urn vihndnam tandkitvali satnaarali, anannatt li. . . . yvayam bhanle vado vedttyyo 
latra kalydnapapakanam kammdnam vipdkam patisamvedetiti. . . . ka.ssa nu kho ndma tvam moghapurisa 
■ntaya evatn dhammam desitam ajanasi. nanu maya mohapurisa anekapariyayena paliccasamuppannam 
vihndnam vuitam uhhatra paccaya noli hi vmiianassa samfchavo li. 

632 The six elements are: i. earth element ( prihividhatu ), ii. water element iabdhhtu), iii. fire element 
( tejodhatu >, iv. wind element ( vdyudhatu ), v. space element (dkaiadhdtu), and vi. consciousness element 
(.vijhdnadhdiu). Cf. Kosa t, 27. The Dhatuvibhahgasutta (MN, No.S40) gtvs a long explanation of the six 
elements. Cf. also the Chabbisodhanasutta (MN. No.!12). 

633 It is the same for the middle world (mujjhimaya dhatuya ) and the higher world {panitaya dhatuya). 

634 AN l, 223-4. /li kho Ananda kammam Jtheiidm vi hhaiyam bijam lanha sineho <ivi j jani varananam 
,v atlanam tanhasamyojandnam ki ay a dhatuya vihndnam pat it l hit am. evam dyatim punbbhavdbhinibbaJli 
hoti. evarrt kho Ananda bhavo koti ti. 

635 DN 11, 63. ViAnanaw va hi Ananda mala, vokkumissatha, apt ml kho namariipam malu kitcchixmim 
samucchitsai kali? — No h’etem bhante. — Vihndnam va hi Ananda malu kucchim okkamitvd 
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At the same time, consciousness is the conditioner of name-and-form. It is always 
an ‘established consciousness’, which means that it is established in name-and-form, 
and goes no further than name-and-form: 

‘If consciousness, Ananda, were not established in name-and-form, in the future 
would birth, old age, death, suffering, the origin of suffering form?’ 

— ‘No, Lord’. 

‘It is thus that, Ananda, the cause, the circumstance, the origin, the condition of 
consciousness constitute name-and-form 7636 . 

Hence consciousness and name-and-form are interdependnent and form a vortex 
(consciousness) (name-and-form) for the conditions of existence: 

it is thus, Ananda, that, conditioned by name-and-form, consciousness arises; 
conditioned by consciousness, name-and-form arises; conditioned by name-and-form, 
contact arises; conditioned by contact, feeling arises; conditioned by feeling, craving 
arises; conditioned by craving, attachment arises; conditioned by attachment becoming 
arises; conditioned by becoming, birth arises; conditioned by birth, old age and death 
arise; conditioned by old age and death, grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow and 
despair arise. Such is the origin of this whole mass of suffering’ 637 . 

It is interesting to note that this consciousness is considered, in the Sampasa- 
damyasutta of DIgha Nikaya, as the uninterrupted ‘stream of consciousness’ ( vinnana- 
sola ) in successive liyes 638 . In the Ananjasappayasutta of Majjhima Nikaya, it is called 
‘evolved consciousness’ ( samvattanikavihhandf 39 . 

This is a kind of consciousness, resulting from actions in the previous life, which 
appears at the moment of conception, that is, with the formation of a new life in the 
mother’s womb. This consciousness, in fact, along with the ocher material elements, 
constitutes a new existence. 

Furthermore, the Buddha demonstrated that the process of gestation or conception 
of an individual would be inconceivable without the presence of a third vital factor 


vokkamissatha, api nu kho namarupam ilthattaya abhinibbaitissathdti? — No h'etam bhante. — 
Vihhanam vd hi Ananda daharasx’eva salts vocxhijjissatha kumarassa va kumdrikaya vd, apt nu kho 
namarupam vuddhim virulhtm vepullam dpajjixsathdli? — No h'etam bhante. 

636 Ibid'. . . . Vihhanam vd hi Ananda ndmarupe paiittham ndlabhisxatha, api nu khc ayati 
jati-jara-marana-dukkha-samudbyd sambhavo pahnayethdti? — No h'etam bhante — T ax mat ih‘ Ananda 
es'eva hetu etam nidanam exa xamudaya esa paccaya vihhanassa, yadidam namarupam 

637 Ibid, 56: lli kho Ananda ndmaru pa-paccaya vihhanam, vihhana-paccaya namarupam. 
namarupa-paccaya phasso, phassa-paccaya vedana, vedana-paccaya tanha, lanha-paccayb updddnam, 
upddana-paccaya bhavo. bhava-paccaya jail, jhti-paccaya jara-maranam, jara-marana-paccaya soka- 
parideva-dukkha-domariGsmpbydsa sambhavanli. evam ctassa kevalaxxa dukkhakkhandhassa samudayo hoti. 

On the interdependence of consciousness and name-and-form, cf. DN II, 62; SN 11, 104-5. 

638 ON Ht, 105: ... it includes the stream of consciousness of a man who is established without 
interruption as much in this life as in the other ( . . . purixaxxa ca vihhana-sot art pajandti ubhayalo 
abbochinnam idha-loke patitthitah ca para-luke putitthitam ca). 

639 MN II, 262: After death, the dissolution of the body, this event occurs: the evolved consciousness, 
according to this condition, attains imperturbability (Kbyassa bhedd param marand thanam etam vijjati 
yam tarn samvatianikam vihhanam assa ananjupagam ) 
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the being-to-be-born (gandharvaY* 0 . ‘This gandharva, the bearer of mentality, profits 
from the occasion of the union of a male and a female to incorporate itself in the 
embryo which results from that union. It is drawn by amorous desire to the male or 
female depending on whether it is itself female or mate and it has a feeling of dislike 
for the other partner.’ 641 . In other words, a foetus cannot be produced by the simple 
combination of spermatic and ovular cells. Unless the being-to-be-born survives and 
joins them, there is no formation of a being. As it is. said: 

Wherever, monks, the three elements are found together, a seed of life is planted. 
Thus, if the father and mother unite, but it is not the right time for the mother and 
the ‘being-to-be-born’ is absent, then no seed of life will be planted. Monks, if the 
father and mother unite, and it is the right time for the mother, but the ‘being- 
to-be-born’ is absent, then again no seed of life will be planted. But, if the father and 
mother unite, it is the right time for the mother and the ‘being-to-be-bom’ is present, 
then, through the conjunction of those three elements, a seed of life will be planted’ 642 . 

The Pudgalavadins’ proposition on the relationship between the pud gal a and the 
supports is also significant in the interpretation of the /ntdgo/tf-designated-by-trans- 
migration. Certainly, if the pudgala were identical to the supports, when the supports 
disappear at death, it would disappear; as the Sns explains: ‘If the pudgala were iden¬ 
tical to the aggregates, then when (the aggregates) disappear or appear, the pudgala 
would disappear or appear too’ (Sns, 465 b 10-11); if the pudgala is different from the 
supports, then the pudgala has no connection with life from which it is totally freed. 
If this were so, the problem of rebirth would make no sense. The Sns explains: 

‘ ... (if) the person were different from the aggregates, the person would not be 
reborn in the various destinies. If we consider rebirth in the various destinies, the 
person would be reborn in all the destinies at the same time. Hence it could not 
always reside in the body, and deliverance would then be difficult to achieve. If the 
person passed from destiny to destiny, it could not create action ( karman ). If there 
were no action or result, there would equally be no work, attachment, detachment and 
practice of meditation. That would indeed be deliverance!’ (Sns, 465c 13-16). 

Moreover, the Pudgalavadins, by maintaining that the pudgala is neither 
impermanent nor permanent, were free not to specify its nature; if the pudgala is 
neither impermanent nor permanent, the earlier existence is neither identical to nor 
different from the later existence. This doctrinal point accords with the words of the 


640 Kosa III, 40c-41a; 'll is called gandharva because it eats odour'. Cf. Kosa HI. 14 d, 12c, and p.37, at. 
MN-A II, 310: the being that penetrates into the foetus ( tatrupakasatta ). La Vallee Poussin explains 
gandharva as (tr.) ‘a subtle being that has broken away from a human or animal body and is seeking to 
reincarnate’ (Nirvana, p.28, n.L). 

641 Tr. from Inde dassique II, § 2287. 

642 MN I. 265-6: Tinnam kho pana bhikkhave sannipata gabbassavakkanti hoti: idha matapitaro ca 
sannipatttd honti, mala ca na utumi hoti, gandhabbo ca na paccupatlhilo hoti, n'eva lava 
gabbassavakkanti hoti. idha matapitaro ca sannipatila honti, rnata ca utumi hoti, gandhabbo ca na 
paccupatlhilo hoti, n'eva tdva gabbassavakkanti hoti, yalo ca kho bhikkhave matapitaro ca sannipatila 
honti, maid ca utumi hoti. gandhabbo ca pacupatthito hoti. evam tinnam sannipata gabbhassavakkanti hoti. 
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Buddha in this respect: 

‘He who has acted and he who undergoes the consequence are the same — that, 
brahmin, is an extreme’ . . . ‘He who acts and he who undergoes the consequences are 
not the same — that, brahmin, is another extreme. The Tathagata, in not affirming 
either of those extremes, teaches you the doctrine of the middle’ 6 '’ 3 . 

Further on, in order to simplify the aspects of the stream of life in the three 
times, the Pudgalavadins established three other categories under the designation of 
pwrfga/a-designated-by-transmigration. These are the designation-of-the-past 
( atltaprajnapti ), designation-of-the-future (anagataprajhapti) and designation-of-the- 
prese nt ( pratyut panna pra jha pti). 

ft seems that the Pudgalavadins based these designations on the affirmation by 
the Buddha to Citta Hatthisariputta, concerning the real empirical person in the past, 
present and future: 

‘I existed in the past, it is not (true) that I did not exist; I shall exist in the future, 
it is not (true) that I shall not exist; I exist in the present, it is not (true) that I do not 
exist’ 644 . 

Existences in relation to the three times are only designations. They are similar to 
the designations of milk products: milk which is transformed into cream, yoghurt, 
curds and butter; when milk is transformed into one of those states, it cannot be 
called by any other name than the name which is appropriate to describe it. These 
designations can be used conventionally on condition that there is no attachment to 
them 645 . Furthermore, it is probable that the Pudgalavadins, in establishing the three 
designations, had the intention of appeasing worries engendered by the belief in a self 
and questions concerning existences in the three times, namely: 

The designation-of-the-past (atltaprajnapti) is information concerning the 
existence of one or more previous lives. The best proof given by the Sns as well as 
the Tds in favour of this postulation are the words of the Buddha or holy ones who 
had acquired knowledge which permitted them to perceive past existences 646 . 
Whoever possesses that supernormal penetration ( abhijna ) or higher knowledge 
(vidya) can: 

\ . . recall his manifold former existences, a particular birth, two, three, four, five 
births ... or an hundred thousand such births; he recalls manifold formations and 
dissolutions of worlds: «I was there, I had such-and-such a name ..., and, disappearing 
from there, 1 again reappeared here . . .». Thus, he recalls many former existences, 
always with their characteristic signs and particularities’ 647 . 


643 SN II, 76: So karoti so palisamvediyatili kho brahmana ayam eko anlo . . Anno karoti anno 
patisamvediyatlti kho brahmana ay am dutiyo onto, ele te brahmana ubho ante anupagamma majjhena 
tathagaio dhammam deseli. 

644 DN 1, 200; Ahos' aham atltam addhanam naham nahasim, bhavissam aham anagasam addhanam 
naham na bhavissami, atthaham elarahi naham n'aithiti. 

645 Cf, DN I. 201. 

646 Cf. MN i. 8. 

647 Cf. AN HI. 18; MN 1, 35. 
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In several discourses, the Buddha affirmed his former existences 548 . He also spoke 
of the former lives of others. It was at Nadika that the Buddha, having announced the 
rebirths of disciples in the higher worlds, taught Ananda the mirror of the Dhamma 
(dhammadasa ) by means of which one can know one’s future life 649 . Without the 
hypothesis of former existences, it is impossible to explain rebirth and the law of 
actions and their effects, particularly the accumulation of merit throughout successive 
lives. 

The main point is that the Pudgalavadins speak of the pudgala but categorically 
refute the belief in an absolute origin of life (cf. Sns, 467c 15-469u 28). This means 
that the Pudgalavadins, like all Buddhists, never tackled the question of a Primal 
Cause of the cycle of rebirths. This is because, the incessant process of appearing and 
disappearing being considered in the complex sense of conditions relating one to the 
other — of the pudgala and its relationship with the aggregates, the aggregates 
themselves, the former aggregates and the later aggregates, etc. — a first cause is not 
necessary. In the logic of causality, no absolute beginning nor any single cause can be 
found. 

The designation-of-the-future ( andgataprajhapii ) is information concerning the 
existence of one or more former and later lives. This designation is based solely on 
the words of the Buddha and the holy ones: 

\ . . AH beings will become, will travel, after the relinquishment of the body .. 
and. 

The uneducated worldling creates and recreates his body* 51 . 

and, 

‘Even if his body is torn by crows, vultures, hawks, wolves, and gnawed by 
various insects, his mind ( cilia ), having long and well practised trust ( saddha), 
morality (slla), study (sma) and renunciation (edga), rises up and attains excellence’ 551 . 

According to the canonical texts, whoever obtains the divine eye (divyacafcsus) 
can perceive what will happen to beings in the cycle of existence: 

‘He who is pure, endowed with the divine eye ( dibbacakkhu ), sees beings 
disappearing and reappearing, the lowly and the noble, the lovely and the ugly, the 
happy and the wretched; he sees how beings reappear in accordance with their actions 
(fcammo): «Those beings, in truth, have followed wrong ways in actions, words and 
thoughts, they have insulted nobles, held false views and they have acted in 


648 In the previous lives of the Buddha, cf. Mahasudsssanasutta (MN, N 0 .I 6 X The Jataka or Stories of 
the Buddha’s Former Births, 6 vols, ed. P. Cowell, PTS, London 1969; Choix de Jataka, tr. from the Pali 
by Ginette Terral, 3rd ed, Paris 1958; A. Foucher, Les vies anterieures du Bouddha , Presses Universilaires 
de France, 1955. 

649 Cf. DN II, 93-4; I, 82; AN I. 183. 

650 Udana, p.48: ye keci bhuia bhavissanti ye c'api sabbe gamissanti pahdya deham , , . 

651 SN III, 152: . . . assutava puthujjano rupahheva. . . vedanahneva, sahnanneva, vihhanam yeva 
abhintbbattento abhininnatteti. 

652 SN V, 370: tam (kayo rupi) idheva kaka va khadanti gijjha vd khadanti kulala vd khadanti su nakha. 
vd khadanti sigatd vd khadanti vivid ha vd pdnakajdtd khadanti. yahea khvassa cittam digharattam 
saddhaparibhaviiam sila-suta-caga paribhavitam tam uddhagdmi Hoii visesagami . 
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accordance with their false views. On the dissolution of their body after death, they 
will reappear in the lower destinies, in painful states of existence, in the world of 
suffering, in hell. Whereas the others endowed with good actions . .. will appear in a 
happy state of existence, in a heavenly world . . .»’ 553 . 

The Buddha also predicted events which were to happen in the future lives of 
others. For example: 

‘The worldly (people), infatuated with their youth, health, life, follow a wrong 
course of actions, words and thoughts; because of that, on the dissolution of the body 
after death, they pass to a lower world, to a painful course of existence, to a state of 
suffering and to hell’ 554 . 

With regard to the designation-of-the-present ( pratyut pannaprajhapti ), the 
Pudgalavadins illustrate this with the words "of the Buddha affirming the existence of 
a man and his self nature. In practice, there is no divergence between Buddhists on 
the existence of a designated person. The difference is the doctrinal point accepted by 
the Pudgalavadins beyond the designated person. For man and his activities in the 
present are only, according to the Pudgalavadins, the manifestation of pudgala. As 
and when required, this designation is identical to the pudgala. Consequently, 
everything that is written under the heading of p«dga/a-designated-by-the-supports 
(asrayaprajhapta pudgala) also implies the designation. It is probable that the 
establishment of these three designations in the Sns merely has the aim of clarifying 
the continuity of the pudgala in the three times. For that, simply the designation- 
of-the-past ( atltaprajhapti ) suffices in the Tds. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the establishment of the pudgala- 
designated-by-transmigration, with its three designations, is directed towards 
responsibility for actions ( karman ) since, if there were no pudgala , who would be the 
actor and enjoyer? If there were no-one to create meritorious and demeritorious 
actions and to enjoy their good and bad fruit, there would be no more good and bad 
(Sns, 465a 17-6 1); whereas the law of action (karman) incurring reaction ( vipaka ) is a 
basic doctrine aimed ai establishing the ideal life for Buddhists. 

This point of views conforms to the thesis attributed by the author of the 
Vijnanakayapadasastra. According to this treatise, it is the pudgala which is the 
subject in the creation of actions and the reception of pleasant or unpleasant fruition 655 . 

On the doctrine of actions, the Buddha declared: 

‘Deeds are the assets of beings, deeds are their inheritance, deeds are the womb 
that bears them. Deeds are their kin, deeds are their resort’ 555 


653 Cf. AN HI. 19; MN I, 35. 

654 Cf. AN I, 146. 

655 Cf Vijnanakayapadasastra II, T XXVI, 1539b, or the translation by La Vallee Poussin, ‘Notes 
Bouddhiques' ( Bulletin de la classe des Lettres el ties Sciences morales el politiqu.es de I'Academie 
Roy ale de Belgique, 6 Nov. 1922, pp.515-26), pp.519-20. 

656 MN III, 203; Kammassaka, miinava, salla kammaddyadd kammayoni kammabandhu kamma- 
palisarand. Cf. AN HI. 186; VI. 87-8. 
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The law of action and reaction is continually manifested in the process of the 
cycle of births throughout the three times: 

‘In truth, actions of a person are never lost; they return to him and their master 
rediscovers them.’ 

‘The foolish man who does wrong knows the suffering by himself in the other 

world’ 6 ”. 

or, 

‘He who sees in accordance with the Dhamma enjoys happiness 

In this world and the future world* 58 . 

or, 

‘Monks, an action done through greed, born of greed, produced by greed, arising 
from greed, such an action will ripen when one’s own existence appears and when the 
action is ripe; there will be a person who will experience the fruit of that action, 
either in the present life, or in the future life, or in some other life* 59 . 

It is with this meaning that the Sns declares that, without the pud gala, there is no 
responsibility for actions: ‘The Buddha said: 

‘The pud gala exists as a designation ( prajnapti ). This is why that is opposed to 
(the opinion on) the non-existence of the person. If it is true that a person does not 
exist, then there is nothing-that-kills, nor anything that-is-killed. It is the same for 
theft, illicit sensuality, falsehood and the absorption of intoxicants. This is (a lacuna in 
the opinion on) the non-existence of a person. If a person were not to exist, neither 
would there be the five major misdeeds; (if) the sense faculties were not to arouse 
good and bad actions, there would be no bonds; if there were nothing that detaches 
the bonds, there would be nothing that is attached; equally, there would be no actor, 
no action, no result (of action). If there were no action, there would be no result’ (Sns, 
465a 17-22). 

Briefly, the establishment of the pinfga/a-designated-by-transmigration, for the 
Pudgalavadins, is necessary in order to explain: 

1. The continuity of a person which is like a flux interrupted by psycho-physical 
phenomena, flowing not only in the present, but having its source in the past and 
ever continuing to flow in the future; 

2. The responsibility for actions ( karman ), in order to answer the accusation 
according to which Buddhism is a nihilistic and immoral doctrine, since the 
existence of the pud gala, the bearer of a force which travels through the flux of 
existences, and which acts and gathers its fruition, responds to an ideal of justice in 
the universe and to the justification of good actions. 


657 Cf. Dhp. 127, Sn, 666. 

658 Dhp, 168—0: Dhammacari sukham sell j asmin toke paramhi ca // 

659 AN I, 154: Yam bkikkkave lobhapakaiam fcamniam lobhajam lobhunidana/n lubhasamudayam 
yatth'assa ailabhavo nibbaltaii tatlha lam kammatn vipaccati, yotiha tam kammam vipaccali tattka lassa 
kammassa vipakam patisamvedeii dittKeva dhamme uppajje vd a pare vo par iy aye. 
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PU DG <4LA-DESlGNATED-BY-CESSATION ( nirodhuprajhaptapudgala) 

1. On this subject, the Sns explains: 

‘What does (pudgala)-de signated-by-cessation (nirodhaprajhaptapudgala ) mean? 
— After pudga/a-designated-by-the-supports and pudga/a-designated-by-transmigration, 
the Buddha speaks of parfga/a-designated-by-cessation. When the body from the past 
is destroyed, that is what is called the designation of cessation. As the Buddha said: 

The ceasing of the five impermanent aggregates of monks whose defilements 
(dsrava ) are exhausted is called the designation of cessation (nirodhaprajhapti). 
(Furthermore,) as the Buddha said in this stanza: 

«The sage cannot be measured 
as he has attained unshakeable joy». 

That is what is called (pudga/a)-designated-by-cessation’ (Sns, 466c 19-24). 

2. The Ssu explains the same ideas clearly: 

‘What does the designation of cessation ( nirodhaprajhapti ) mean? — It is the 
designation of cessation in which appropriation is exhausted, and where one no longer 
appropriates anything’ (Sutra). 

‘Appropriation is as it has been explained above. That appropriation is exhausted; 
one no longer appropriates anything, one no longer takes hold of another (life). 
Individuality having ceased because nothing remains, one reaches the other shore, it is 
through the designation of cessation that the views of annihilation and eternity are 
remedied. Thus, it is certainly merely a synonym of the designation of Parinirvana (?) 
which is equally ineffable ( avaktavya ). If (the ineffable) is different (from the body), 
there is no Parinirvana. If it is not different, there is (equally) no Parinirvana. If this, 
the ineffable, is understood in this way, it is inevitably understood that Parinirvana is 
like a lamp that goes out . .. The designation of cessation ( nirodhaprajhapti ) means, 
in the first place, the cessation of appropriation ( upcidana ) (as when it is said): «The 
Blessed One (has attained) Parinirvana^ (Ssu, 10a 19-28). 

3. On the same subject, the Tds briefly explains: 

‘The designation of cessation (nirodhaprajhapti) is information concerning 
appropriation (upaddna) which has ceased, as when it is said that the Buddha (attains) 
Parinirvana’ (Tds, 24b 45). 

The padga/a-designated-by-cessation of the Sns is no different from the 
designation of cessation ( nirodhaprajhapti ) of the Ssu and Tds, because all three 
designate the ceasing of the five aggregates, or the Parinirvana of the Arhat or 
Tathagata. 

In order to grasp fully this designation, it is useful to recall the notion of Nirvana, 
according to the Pudgalavadins’ interpretation: Nirvana is absolute truth (paramdrtha) 
(Tds, 25a 5), unique (Tds 25a 12), consisting of two aspects: Nirvana with a remainder 
( sopadhisesanirvdna ) and Nirvana without a remainder ( nirupadhisesanirvdna ). 

With regard to Nirvana and its two aspects, the Pudgalavadins wisely retained the 
oldest interpretation, since they admitted that Nirvana was an ultimate and unique 
reality and did not divide it into several types as did other schools. This means that 
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they held to the notion of Nirvana as the uncompounded Uisamskrta ), the 
transcendental reality in contrast to compounded things isamskrta). Thus the Buddha 
said: 

'What is the uncompounded thing? — The definitive exhaustion of craving, hatred 
and delusion, the definitive exhaustion of all the passion, such is the uncompounded 
thing’ . . . ‘What has been said is valid for the difficult to see, the unshakeable, the 
unbowed, the immortal, the pure, the refuge, the ford, the support, the protection, the 
omnipresent, the most pure, the subtle, the peaceful, the unafflicted, the not-come to 
existence, Nirvana’ 660 . 

As for the two aspects of Nirvana, they constitute two stages of liberation: that 
which consists of the total destruction of impurities, that is, that of the Arhat or 
Tathagata who, having obtained this, continues to live in the world with his old 
psycho-physical elements, and that which is acquired later, when those holy ones reach 
the end of their life with the definitive cessation of the elements of existence. This 
was explained by the Buddha as follows: 

'There are, O monks, two elements of Nibbana. Which are those two elements? 
The element of Nibbana with a remainder of conditioning and the element of 
Nibbana without a remainder of conditioning. What, O monks, is the element of 
Nibbana with a remainder of conditioning? Here, O monks, the monk who becomes 
an Arahant, having destroyed his impurities, practised the ascetic life, accomplished his 
task, laid down his burden, attained the supreme goal, completely destroyed the fetters 
of existence, acquired right knowledge and so is delivered; five faculties remain to 
him and, due to the fact that they are not destroyed, he experiences the agreeable and 
the disagreeable, he feels pleasure and pain; that which is the exhaustion of craving in 
him, the exhaustion of his hatred, the exhaustion of his delusion, is called, O monks, 
the element of Nibbana with a remainder of conditioning. What, O monks, is the 
element of Nibbana without a remainder of conditioning? Here, O monks, the monk 
who becomes an Arahant ... (as above) ... is delivered; in him, O monks, here, all 
feelings which will not have been experienced with pleasure will cool; that is what is 
called, O monks, the element of Nibbana without a remainder of conditioning. Such 
are, O monks, the two elements of Nibbana’ 661 . 

Hence, the Pudgalavadin doctrinal point on Nirvana in relation to the 
characteristics, by comparing it with the ideas expressed in the preceding passage, is a 
special interpretation. Since, with regard to Nirvana, the Pudgalavadins held the same 
view as on the position of the pudgala in relation to the supports; that is, the 
Pudgalavadins admitted that the pudgala and Nirvana were not identical to the 
characteristics ( laksana ) nor different from the characteristics. It is said in the Tds: 

‘With respect to the living being (sattva = pudgala ) and Nirvana, we have a 
doubt: do the living being and Nirvana also possess those characteristics ( laksana)? If 


660 SA. T II, 99, 224a (Sutra No.890). Translation aftei A. Bareau in Le Bouddka, p.141. 

661 hivultaka 11, 1. Translation in pan after A. Bareau in Le Bouddha, p.141. On the two kinds of 
Nirvana, cf. also hivultaka, pp.38-9. 
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they possess them, there is a serious error, since they are impermanent ( anitya ). If that 
is not the case, then it must be admitted that this book contains faults (or then) it 
should be said that arising ( utpada ), enduring ( sthiti ) and degeneration (vyaycz) are 
characteristics of the compounded ( samskrtalaksana ). It is impossible to say that the 
living being is other than the characteristics (since), if it were different from the 
characteristics, it would (in consequence) be eternal (sasvata); if it were identical to 
the characteristics, it would be non-eternal ( asasvata ). Those two errors cannot be 
uttered. It is the same for Nirvana. That is why it must be said that the characteristics 
(laksana ) are exclusively characteristics of the compounded ( samskrtalaksana )’ (Tds, 
19 b 29-c 6). 

This doctrinal point conforms to what was said in thesis No.6 in Bhavya’s treatise 
on the schools: 

‘It should not be said that Extinction ( Nirvana ) is truly identical to all things 
(dharma ), nor that it is truly distinct’ 662 . 

One might wonder whether there exists any connection between this thesis and 
the notion according to which the Tathagata is not identical to the aggregates nor 
separate from them 663 . This question would be reasonable if the identification of the 
word Tathagata with the word sattva (living being) by Buddhaghosa were understood 
as based on profound doctrinal reflection. In fact, if it were certain that the word 
Tathagata has the same meaning as the word sattva, as Buddhaghosa indeed said, that 
would give a positive meaning to the pre-eminent person, that is, the Tathagata, after 
the Parinirvana which the Pudgataviidins designated by the expression ‘ pudgala - 
designated-by-cessation’ {nirodhaprajhaptapudgala) M4 . If one reasons with logic based 
on the doctrine of insubstantiality (anatmavada), there is no person who attains 
Nirvana or Parinirvana: 

‘Nibbana exists, but no-one attains it’ 665 . Apart from the Pudgalavadins, nearly all 
the Buddhist schools or sub-schools are faithful to this doctrinal point. Furthermore, 
Parinirvana or Nirvana without a remainder (nirupadhisesanirvana) is defined as the 
total cessation of becoming: ‘Cessation of becoming is Nibbana’ 666 . 

For the continuity of a being only appears when there is a vital process animated 
by thirst (rrsna). With the exinction of thirst, the process stops; equally, when the 
kernels are removed, empty seeds no longer germinate;’when the oil and wick are 
exhausted, the flame goes out: 

‘The old arising is exhausted without a new one appearing. 

The thought of becoming is destroyed, it is like empty seeds which no longer 
germinate. 


662 Trans, after Bareau, Secies, p.117. 

663 See above, n 592. 

'o4 See above, nn. 593, 594, 595. 

■65 Vism XVI, 90 : Althi nibbuli, na tiibbulo puma. 
66 SN II, 117 Bhavanirodho nibbanam ti. 
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The wise who attain Nibbana are like a lamp that goes out’ 667 , 
or, 

‘To him who attains the liberation cf the exhaustion of thirst, through the 
cessation of consciousness, 

deliverance of mind is like the going out of a lamp’ 668 . 

The Buddha refused all discussions on the nature of Nirvana or Parinirvana 
which, in reality, is a real although ineffable thing ( dharma ). In several texts, the 
Buddha demonstrated that Nirvana or Parinirvana as the supreme goal can be attained 
by practice according to the path but not intellectuality by speculation. On being 
questioned by Radha: 

— ‘But, Blessed One, to what does Nibbana lead?’ 

The Buddha said: 

— ‘That question goes too far and oversteps the bounds of a question. The aim of 
the pure life, Radha, is to plunge into Nibbana, to attain Nibbana, to end in Nibbana’ 449 . 

It is obvious that questions concerning the problem of what happens after the 
death of an Arhat or Tathagata are always considered as questions to be rejected by 
the Buddha. These questions, in fact, spring from a false view in relation to the five 
aggtegates. It is incomprehension of the insubstantiality and impermanence of the 
supports of life which gives rise to a mistaken concept of the Tathagata after death. 
In other words, the false view maintaining that a substantial and permanent self exists 
leads to other false views on the Tathagata after death which are expressed in four 
ways: 

‘Friend, by not knowing, not seeing form (and the.other four aggregates) as such, 
the origin, cessation and the path leading to the cessation of form as such, one 
provokes the questions: the Tathagata exists after death, the Tathagata does not 
exist after death, the Tathagata both exists and does not exist after death, the 
Tathagata neither exists not does not exist after death* 70 . 

Equally, it is incomprehension of the reality of the Tathagata, who is neither 
identical to the five aggregates nor different from them, that gives rise to mistaken 
opinions on the Tathagata after death. For example, the opinion maintaining that the 
Tathagata is identical to the five aggregates probably gives rise to aberrations on the 


667 Sn, 235: Khtnam puranam, navam n'atthi sambhavam, virallaciua ayatike bhavasmim te khinabija 
avirulhicchanda-. nibbanti dhtra yathayam padipo . . . 

668 AN I. 236: Vihhdnassa nirodhena tanhakkhaya-vimutlino / pajjotass'eva nibbdnam vimokkho hoti 
cetaso ti H Cf. DN It. 157. 

669 SN lit, 189: Nibbdnam pane bhante kimatthiyanti. asxa Radha panham na sakkhi pahhassa 
pariyantam gaheium. nibbanogadham hi Radha brahmacariyam vussati nibbanaparayanam 
nibbana pariyosanan li. Cf, SN V, 217. 

670 SN IV, 386: Rupam kho avuso ajanato apassato yaihbbhutam, rupasamaddyam ajanato apassato 
yatyhabhutam, rupanirodham ajanalo apassato yalhabhuiam, ripantradhagamanim pettipadam ajanalo 
apassato yathabhitam. hoti tathagato param marana ti pissa hoti. na hoti tathagato param mar and ti 
pissa hoti. hoti ca na hoti taihagato param marana li pissa hoti. neva hoti na na hoti tathagato param 
marana ti pissa hoti . 
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Tathagata after death. As it is said: 

‘Friend, the view that the Tathagata exists after death (and the other three 

possibilities) is engendered by the view that the Tathagata is identical to form 

(and the other four aggregates)’ 571 . 

The passages of the preceding text enable us to understand why the Buddha 
attempted to dissuade his disciples from forming any precise idea on the Parinirvana 
of an Arhat and the Tathagata; in particular, he refused categorically to answer the 
following four, most characteristic questions; 

‘Does the Tathagata exist after death? Not exist after death? Both exist and not 
exist after death? Neither exist nor not exist after death?” 572 . 

This is the Buddha’s opinion of badly worded questions from the wandering 
ascetic Vacchagotta: 

*. . . The Tathagata exists after death’ . . . ‘The Tathagata does not exist after 
death’. .. ‘The Tathagata both exists and does not exist after death’. .. ‘The Tathagata 
neither exists nor does not exist after death’ . . . O Vaccha, this is a false view, a 
thicket of views, a jungle of views, a conflict of view, a battle of views, a bondage of 
views; it is linked to suffering, distress, torment, feverishness; it does not lead to 
disgust, detachment, cessation, appeasing, supernormal knowledge, complete 
enlightenment, Nibbana. Such is, O Vaccha, the danger which I see and because of 
which I completely avoid those views’ 673 . 

After having also rejected questions of the same nature but differently expressed, 
such as: ‘Is he reborn?’ ‘Is he not reborn?’ ‘Is he both reborn and not reborn?’ ‘Is he 
neither reborn nor not reborn?’, the Buddha, knowing that Vaccha, with his different 
philosophical and religious training, could not understand his teaching, illustrated the 
depth and subtlety of the total disappearance of all the existences of a liberated monk 
with this example: It is just as inexpressible as the extinction of a fire resulting from 
the exhaustion of fuel. The Buddha then specified what he had said by explaining it as 
follows: the cessation of the five aggregates of the Tathagata and the ineffability of 
Parinirvana. 

‘ — Similarly, in truth, O Vaccha, the form by which the Tathagata can be 
recognised, that form of the Tathagata is abandoned, its roots severed, it is uprooted, 
deprived of existence [This obviously only means existence in this world of suffering, 
in the form of a man, god, animal, ghost or heli-bound being!, subject to the law of 
non-arising in the future. He is freed from the denomination ‘form’, in truth, O 
Vaccha, the Tathagata is deep, immense, unfathomable as the ocean, and it cannot be 
said: «he is reborn», or «he is not reborn», or «he is both reborn and not reborn», or 
«he is neither reborn nor not reborn». Feeling . . . Perception . . . Mental factors . . . 


671 SN V, 385: Hon tulkagaio param maranii ii kho avuso rupagalam elum For the other three ways, 
the same expression is used in relation to the other four aggregates. 

672 Cf. AN IV. 68 

673 MN 1. 484-5. Trans, after A. Bateau, Le Bouddha, p.147. 
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Consciousness by which the Tathagata can be recognised is abandoned, its roots are 
severed, it is uprooted, deprived of existence, subject to the law of non-arising in the 
future. He is freed from the denomination ‘consciousness’, in truth, O Vaccha, the 
Tathagata is deep, immense, unfathomable as the ocean, and it cannot be said: «he is 
reborn», or «he is not reborn», or «he is both reborn and not reborn», or «he is 
neither reborn nor not reborn»* 14 . 

The Buddha’s own words concerning the Tathagata after death with respect to the 
four unexplained questions in the preceding dialogue enable us to specify that the 
Tathagata after death is a pre-eminent person who is deep, immense and 
unfathomable as the ocean. In consequence, all the characteristics pertaining to 
compounded things, and attributed to the Buddha after death, are not in conformity 
with reality. 


THE BEING OF THE BEYOND 

It is certain that the scholars of the Pudgulavadin school were monks well versed in 
the teaching of the Buddha, particularly the doctrine of the insubstantiality of the self 
(anatmavada). All the same, they were troubled by questions concerning the Tathagata 
after death or Parinirvana. Is there a person who attains Nirvana without a remainder 
( nirupadhisesanirvana) after the total disappearance of the aggregates? After death, 
does the Tathagata accede to eternity without happiness or does he enjoy the bliss of 
Parinirvana? 

In admitting the /ntt/^a/a-designated-by-cessation, they tried to explain the 
continuity of the person, even after the Parinirvana of an Arhat or the Tathagata. In 
other words, the Pudgalavadins, by establishing the designation of cessation 
C nirodhaprajhapti ), wished to denounce the.wrong interpretation of the Buddha’s 
teaching on the problem of what happens after the death of an Arhat or the 
Tathagata. The heretical view of the annihilation of the liberated person who attains 
Nirvana without a remainder existed in the community of monks even at the time of 
the Buddha. For example, Yamaka declared: 

‘As I understand the doctrine taught by the Blessed One, as a monk whose 
impurities are exhausted, on the dissolution of the body, he becomes annihilated, 
destroyed and no longer exists after death’ 675 . 

According to the Pudgalavadins, the holy one who attains Parinirvana is the 
pre-eminent person, having achieved the destruction of the fetters iaamyojana) in his 
lifetime. However, the total disappearance of the impure aggregates does not imply 
the extinction of the life of a being or of the liberated person. 

This interpretation of the Pudgalavadins is not entirely without basis since, if the 


674 Cf. MN 1. 48S. Trans, after Bareau, l.e Bouddha. pp.149-50. 

675 SN HI, 109; Tathnham bhagavald dhummum desilarn ajdnami: yalhd khindsavn bhikkhu kayassa 
6ft edd ucthijjati vimissuci >t<i hopd pciram marimti it. 
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Buddha certainly did not use the expression jrodga/a-de.sig nated by cessation which 
the Pudgalavadins attributed to him, he nonetheless used similar terms, such as: 
unmanifested consciousness ( anidassanavihhaiiay ,lb > unestablished consciousness 
(appatitthavihnana) f ’'’\ mind come to the state of dissolution ( visankharagatam 
cittam ) 678 , luminous mind ( pabhassaramidacitta ) s7! \ etc. It is possible to say that the 
Arhat or Tathagata attains Nirvana or Parinirvana with his consciousness or mind 
freed from any connection with past supports: 

‘Monks, if the mind of a monk is not attached to the elements of form (feeling, 
perception, mental factors, consciousness) and is freed from impurities by the absence 
of supports then, as a consequence of freedom from impurities, he is immovable; as a 
consequence of immobility, he is satisfied; as a consequence of satisfaction, be is not 
perturbed; not being perturbed, he himself attains Nibbana’ 680 . 

The story of Godhika equally authorises us to draw the same conclusion, that is 
to say, the continuity of consciousness, the identity and responsibility of a person. 
Having been weakened by illness, Godhika was unable to remain in a state of 
meditation. In order not to fall into a wretched existence, this holy one decided to put 
an end to his life by cutting his throat, On achieving this suicide, he obtained the 
Arhat fruit, and Mara was unable to find Godhika’s consciousness. He came in 
disguise to ask the Buddha where Godhika’s consciousness had gone. The Buddha 
answered him that the place of birth of that consciousness could not be found since it 
had not established itself anywhere. 681 . 

Similarly, the story of Vakkali is another illustration of this-idea. Suffering from 
an incurable illness, Vakkali killed himself. The Buddha, having seen Mara searching 
for Vakkati’s consciousness, said: ‘Monks, with tin unestablished consciousness Vakkali, 
the son of good family, has attained Parinibbana’ 687 . 

Monks such as Godhika and Vakkali, who achieved deliverance, as well as the 
Tathagata are among those who have attained transcendental liberation. Their old 
supports totally cease funtioning, but their consciousnesses become unestablished and 
ineffable. They leave the triple world and no longer pertain to any category of 
worldly beings. That is why they are undiscoverable by beings still imprisoned in the 
cycle of birth and death: 

‘Monks, when the mind of a monk is thus delivered, the gods — those with Indra, 
those with Brahma, those with Pajapati — do not succeed in their search, if they 
think thus: «This is the support of the Tathagata’s consciousness». Why is that? Monks, 


676 DN f, 223: Vinnanam anidasxanam ananlam sabbato paham . 

677 SN Ill, Vi9: Appatitthena ca bhikkhave vthhartena vakkali kulapuito parinibbuto ti. 

678 Dhp, 154: Visankharagatam cittam lanhanam khayam ajjha%a. 

679 AN !, 10: Pabhassaram idam bhikkhave cittam tan ca kho agantukehi upakkilexehi upakkilitlham ti / 
pabhaxsaram idam bhikkhave cittam tan ca kho agantukehi upakkilesehi vippamutlan ti. 

680 SN 111, 45: Rupadhaluyd (vedanfr, xahnd, sahkhara, vihhana-dhatuya) ce bhikkhave bhikkhuno cittam 
viratam vimutiam holi anupadaya asavehi vimuttata thitam, thitatta santusxitam, santusxitatta na 
paritaxsati. aparitaxxam pacc.attahheva parinibbayati. 

68! Cf. SN I, 120. 

682 SN Ill, J24: Apatilthena ca bhikkhave vihhanerta vakkali kulaputo parinibbuto ti. 
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I declare that the Tathagata, even at present, is undiscoverable’* 83 . They are un- 
discoverable and ineffable because no criterion exists which can measure them and no 
word exists which can make them known: 

‘For him who has attained the goal, there is no measure. 

Of words with which one might speak 

Of him, there are none either. 

When all things are removed. 

Removed also are all means of expression’* 84 . 

In fact, the Arhat and the Tathagata, in life and after death, are undiscoverable 
only by worldlings. 

However, among themselves they can always recognise each other, since they still 
possess their minds ( citta ) as personal identity. For example, Mahamoggailana, 
accompanied by five hundred Arhats, could perceive that they were true Arhats; as it 
is said: 

‘Venerable Mahamoggailana then noted intuitively that their minds were 
delivered, unconditioned by rebirth’ 5!iS . 

Moreover, the Buddha, on proclaiming that he was not a nihilist ( venayika ), 
declared that his teaching was aimed at eliminating suffering but not the existence of 
a being. In this sense, he presented a significant simile: 

— ‘In this Jeta grove, if a man were to take away grasses, twigs, branches and 
leaves and burn them or deal with them in some other way, do you then think: It is 
us that that man carries away, or burns, or deals with in some other way? 

— No, Lord. Why? Because that. Lord, is not our self or what pertains to our self. 

— Equally, monks, you renounce what does not belong to you. That renunciation 
leads you to prolonged welfare and happiness’ 68 *. 

The extracts from the canonical collections which follow also illustrate the 
significance of the preceding simile: 

‘1 (the Buddha) become cool and attain Nibbana’ 6147 . 

‘He who attains Nibbana is as cool as water in the lake’***. 


683 MN I, 140: Evam vimu.uar.inam kho bhikkhave bhikkhum sa — lada deva xa-Brahmak.d 
sa-Pajapatiia avesam nadhigacc.hanti; idam tiissitam it!! has; ul us su vinnamm-ii, I an kiss a heiu? ditlhe 
vdham bhikkhave dhammc tathdgatam ananuvejjo to vadium. Cf. SN ill, 118; (V. 3S4. 

684 Sn, 1076: Althah gal as a a na pamanarn allhi, upaxiva ti bhagava yena nam vajju. lam tassa n'atthi, 
sabbesu dhammesu samuhatesu samuhata vddapathd pi sabbe li. 

685 SN 1. \44: Tesctm surfam ayasmu ret asd t:iuam s a marine salt vippamullam 

nirupadhim, 

686 MN I. 141: . . Yam imasmin jetavane tinakauha-sdkhd paldsam tarn jano hareyya vd daheyya vd 

yatha paccayum va kareyya, a pi nu tumhakam evam-assa: amhe jano harali va dahati vd yathdpaccayath 
va karoli — no h ’etam bhante, lam kisxa heiu: na hi nu lam bhante and vd attaniyam vd ti — 
evam-eva kho bhikkhave yam na tumhakam tarn pajahatha, tarn vo pahinam dig harali am hilaya sukhaya 
bhavissati. 

687 MN 1, 171: . . . SUibhuto "smi nibbuto. 

688 Sn. 467: Parinihbuio udakarahado va silo. 
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‘The holy one, having crossed (the stream), reaches the other shore and stands on 
firm ground’ 68 ''. 

‘Having crossed, he does not retrace his steps’ 690 . 

‘He does not reach the other shore twice’ 691 . 

‘Bliss, friend, is Nibbana, bliss, friend, is Nibbana. How can theie be bliss, friend 
Sariputta, where there is no feeling? — That there is no feeling, friend, is precisely 
bliss’ 692 . 

It is in this way that the Buddha did not categorically reject the ‘existence’ of a 
liberated person who, having elminated suffering and its origin, enjoys the bliss of 
Nirvana or Parinirvana. 

Furthermore, in several discourses the Buddha affirmed that the Tathagata was a 
superior person, an excellent being, he who obtains the supreme fruit. During his 
lifetime, he transcends what is in the world, and consequently he cannot be known by 
the forms of existence. After death, he is beyond all categories of beings and has no 
equal, consequently the four means of common expression cannot be applied to him 693 . 

Thus, the Tathagata, whether during his lifetime or after his death, is a person 
freed from the wmrld. He has left the cycle of birth and death. That is why the 
dissolution of the psycho-physical process and the remainder of old actions do not 
affect the'Tathagata whose knowledge is perfect and whose bliss is constant: 

‘The destruction of the body is considered as happiness by the holy ones. 

In contrast to how it is seen by all the world’ 61 " 1 . 

With regard to this subject, A, Bureau wrote: ‘Only the Pudgalavadin schools 
could claim that the person, because it is not truly identical to the elements that 
compose it, subsists in Nirvana. Also, the state in which it dwelt would, after the 
definitive cessation of all its mental and biological functions, seem like deep and 
dreamless sleep, complete unconsciousness’ 695 . 

Going even further, Th. Stcherbatsky affirmed that the invention of the pudgala 
has the most positive significance from the point of view of the Absolute. This,is 
what he said on the existence of an Arhat or Tathagata after Parinirvana: 

‘It is also clear that the VatsipuIliyas (Va.jjipuLtak.us) established their pudgala- 
vada with no other aim than that of supporting the doctrine of a supernatuial, 
surviving Buddha from the philosophical side’ 696 , and : 


689 SN IV, 175: . . . linno piiramgMO thaie tilt kali brakmano. 

690 Sn, 803 paramfjtuo na pacceti liidt 

691 Sn, 714: . . . na par am dtyunam v anti. 

692 . . . Sukhum idctm avuso nibb'anam. xukham id am avuso nibbdnan li . . kim pan 'cl! ha avuso 
Sariputta xukham. yad nil ha na'.lhi vedayilan li? — etad eva khv fit ha avuso sukhani yad eltha natthi 
vedayitam. 

693 Cl'. SN lit, 116-19; IV. 380-4, and above, n. 671 

694 Sn, 761: Sukhan’ li diilham ariyahi xakkayass' uparodhanam / paccanikam idam holi xabbalokcna 
passatam. 

695 Tr. from A. Bureau, 'La notion tie la person ne dans le bouddhisme indien'. op nil., p.94. 

696 Th. Slcherhaisky, The Conception oj Buddhist Nirvana, p.31, n. 1. 
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‘The pud gala of a Buddha seems to be an Omniscient Eternal Spirit’ 697 . 

To summarise, the preceding interpretation, in fact, is not in conformity with 
Buddhist orthodoxy, but it has a meaning for the Pudgalavadins who had admitted the 
pud^a/o-designated-by-cessation in order to denounce a nihilistic view of the liberated 
person after Parinirvana. 


EXISTEN C E IN T HEJB EYQN P 

If the pre-eminent person enjoys the bliss of Nirvana, Nirvana is certainly the abode 
of supreme bliss 698 . Under its two aspects — Nirvana with a remainder and Nirvana 
without a remainder — Nirvana constitutes the sole uncompounded ( asamskrta) 
domain, beyond all contingency and without any connection to anything whatever 
other than itself. In consequence, the speech and thought of a man pertaining to the 
compounded domain cannot speak or have any idea of it. 

• From the philosophical and mental point of view, the Buddha and his disciples 
often defined Nirvana in negative terms. For example, Nirvana means the destruction 
of thirst 699 , of bad roots 700 , the cessation of suffering 701 , the end of birth and death 702 
etc. 

This is easy to understand, since any positive definition of Nirvana can lead to 
philosophical speculation and sensory attachment. That does not mean that the Buddha 
never spoke of Nirvana in its positive aspects. He declared that a domain exists in the 
beyond, far from this terrestrial world full of suffering: 

‘There where there is nothing, where no attachment subsists, the island, tne only; 
it is that which 1 call Nibbana, the end of old age and death’ 703 

or. 

There is, monks, a domain where there is no earth, or water, or fire, or air, or 
infinity of space, or infinity of perception, or non-perception. It is not of this world, 
or of the other world, neither of one nor the other, not of the sun, or of the moon. 
That state, monks, I call neither coming nor going, neither appearing nor disappearing. 
It has no origin, no evolution, no stopping: this, in truth, is the end of suffering’. 

‘Difficult to see is the infinite, difficult to see is the truth. Attachment is severed 
by him who knows. For him who sees, nothing remains. 


697 Th. Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p.58. 

698 Dhp, 203: . . nibbanam paramam sukham. 

699 SN III, !90: Tatihakkhayo hi Radha nibbdnan ti\ SN I, 39: . . . lanhdya vippahanena, nibbanam id 
vuccati. 

700 SN IV, 25): Yo kho avuso ragakkhayo dosakkhayo mohakkhato idam vuccati nibbanam. Cf. AN V, 
332; Sn, 1093-4. 

701 Udana, 80: . . . es ev anto dukkhassa '»«. 

702 Sn, 467: He who abandons pleasures, as the vanquisher enjoys the end of birth and of death (Yo 
kame hilva abhibhuyyacan j yo vedi jatimaranassa aniam). 

703 Sn, 1094: Akihcanam anadanam etam dipam anaparam / nibbanam iti nam brumi , jaramaccu- 
parikkhayam. 
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‘There is, monks, an unborn, unarisen, uncreated, unformed. If, monks, an unborn, 
unarisen, uncreated, unformed, were not to exist, there would be no deliverance for 
what is born, arisen, created, formed. But. monks, since there is an unborn, unarisen, 
uncreated, unformed, so what is born, arisen, created, formed, can be liberated’ 704 . 

Noteworthy is the affirmitive expression ‘there is’ through which Nirvana cannot 
be conceived as pure extinction, nor as camouflaging an absolute zero. In another 
discourse, the Buddha compared Nirvana to a gain or an asset which the wise man 
should win through a vigorous fight. Therefore, Nirvana is described not only as a 
negative state but also a a positive recompense of the efforts of a person on the Path: 
‘Penetrating in meditation, 
being valiant in perseverance, 
the wise attain 
supreme security’ 705 . 

In the Samyutta Nikaya IV, 368-72, there is a description of the nature of 
Nirvana by various synonyms. The following synonyms are the most significant in the 
positive meaning of Nirvana: purity, peace, happiness, security, kindness, excellence, 
freedom, well-being, etc. 70 *. 

Despite everything, we should consider that the ‘existence of Nirvana’ is outside 
two notions: existence and non-existence of the world. That is why Nirvana is 
invisible to people who do not have the noble eye 707 . Conversely, Nirvana is only 
perceived by the clear-sighted 708 , and comprehensible to the wise 700 . Thus, Nirvana is 
a transcendental domain 710 , the island where there is no other existence 711 . In other 
words. Nirvana is existence in the beyond. 

It is probable that it is with the same meaning that the Pudgalavadins wished to 
demonstrate that the pudgc/o-designated-by-cessation was the pre-eminent person who, 
having reached the end of his last existence, attains Nirvana without a remainder or 
Parinirvana and abides there in bliss. 

Obviously, what is admitted by the Pudgalavadins with regard to the problem of 


704 Udana, 80. Cf. also liivuuaka 11, 6, and the translation by A. Bureau in Le Bouddha, pp.139-40. 

705 Dhp, 23: Tn jhayino salalikd nit:ram dathaparakkamd / phuxanti dhira nibbdnam, yogakkhemam 
anultaram. 

706 SN IV, 370-2: xuddhi, santam, xivam, khemum, avyapajjho, vimuili, MN I, 511: Idan tarn a/ogyam, 
idan nibbanan it. Cf. SN 1, 421; MN I, 49, 299; III. 251; Vin. I, 10. 

707 MN I. 510: Equally, Magandiya, the monks of other religions being blind, having no eye, not 
knowing well-being, do not see Nibbana . . . (Evam-eva kho Magandiya annatitthiya paribbajaka andha 
acakkhuka, ajananta arogyam apassania nibbdnam . . .). MN II, 202: the same expression, andko 
acakkhttko. addressed to Pokkharasaii. 

708 Itivuuaka, p.38: These two kinds of (Nibbana) are declarer! by the Clear-sighted One. . . (Duve ime 
cakkhumata pakasita, nibbanadhalu . . .). 

709 AN I, 359: Thus, brahmin, Nibbana is visible in this life, immediate, engaging, attractive and 
comprehensible to the wise man (Evam kho brahmatta xanditthikam nibbdnam hoii akalikam ehipassikam 
opanayikam paccanam vediitibbam vthnuhi li ). 

710 Cf. Udana, p.80 

711 Sn, 1092: . . . me dipam akkhdhi, yalha-y-idam naparam xiyd. 
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existence after the death of an Arhat or Tathagata, despite the designation ( prajfiapti ), 
constitutes a new and remarkable doctrinal notion with regard to the unexplained 
domain in the teaching of the Buddha. 

In connection with the establishment of the three designations, the Tds, 24a 
29-6 8, explains that the threee designations have the aim of remedying false views; 

The first designation is twofold: the designation of the underlying conditioning 
(upadanaprajhapti) and the designation of the absence of underlying conditioning 
( anupaddnaprajhapti ). The former remedies nihilism (nastidrsti), which maintains 
that ‘nothing exists’, since, if the existence of a person is understood in relation to the 
underlying conditioning, nihilism is not admitted. The latter remedies realism 
{.ast^drsti) which claims that ‘everything exists’, since, if it is understood that nothing 
exists, that there is no underlying conditioning, realism is not admitted. 

The second designation is the designation of the past ( atltaprajhapti ). This 
remedies annihilation (after death) ( ucchedadrsti ) which denies rebirth and the 
ripening of actions, since, if it is understood that former lives exist, it is also believed 
that later lives exist. Therefore the doctrine of rebirth is admitted. 

The third designation is the designation of cessation ( nirodhaprajhapti ). It 
remedies eternalism (sasvatadrsti) which considers that nothing has changed after 
death, since, if it is understood that a pre-eminent person exists after, Parinirvana, 
there is no attachment to eternalism. 

On the other hand, according to the Sns, the Sarnmitlyas consolidated the thesis of 
the pudgala with vigorous arguments relating to all the important doctrinal ideas of 
Buddhism, with strong refutations and even unreserved condemnations with regard to 
people who denied the theory of the pudgala, as this text testifies: 

The Buddha said: ‘The pudgala exists as a designation ( prajfiapti ). This is why 
that is opposed to (the opinion on) the existence of the person. If it is true that a 
person does not exist, then there is nothing-that-kills, nor anything-that-is-killed, It is 
the same for theft, illicit sensuality, falsehood and the absorption of intoxicants. This is 
(a lacuna in the opinion on) the non-existence of a person. 

‘If the person were not to exist, neither would the five major misdeeds; (if) the 
sense faculties were not to arouse good and bad actions, there would be no bonds, 
there would be nothing that is attached; equally, there would be no actor, or action, or 
result (of action). If there were no action, there would be no result. (If) there were no 
action or result, there would be no birth or death. However, living beings, because of 
actions and their results, transmigrate in the cycle of birth and death ( samsdra ). If 
there were no birth or death, there would be no cause ( hetu ) of birth and death. If 
there were no cause, there would be no cessation of the cause. If there were no 
cessation of the cause, there would be no directing towards the Path ( mdrga ). Hence, 
there would be no four Noble Truths ( dryasatya ). If there were no four'Noble Truths, 
there would be no Buddha teaching the four Noble Truths. If there were no Buddha 
teaching the four Noble Truths, there would be no Community ( samgha ) of monks. 
Thus the refutation of the pudgala incurs the refutation of the Three Jewels ( triratna) 
and four Noble Truths. Such is the refutation of all those opinions. That is why the 
refutation of the pudgala gives rise to the errors mentioned above, and other errors 
would also occur. 
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‘If it is admitted that a person ( pudgala ), a self, exists, the above-mentioned errors 
would not occur. As the Buddha said in the Sutra, it is necessary to know exactly. 
That is why the person truly exists’ (Sns, 465a Yl-b 1). 

In conclusion the pudgala, according to the Pudgalavadins, is a designation 
(prajhapti) but not an absolute reality. Its nature is totally different, on the one hand, 
from the concept of a metaphysical self ( atman ) in the brahmanical philosophical 
system, and on the other, from the concept of a conventional self according to the 
majority of Buddhist schools. 

It is thus that the pudgala, with its three designations, is an effable ( avaktavya ) 
which, through its unlimited perpetuity, constitutes the agent of knowledge, memory, 
the processes of rebirth, the ripening of actions ( karman ) and which, after having 
passed through the multiplicity of different lives, plunges into bliss. 

In other words, by establishing the pudgala, the Pudgalavadins wished to make 
known the real existence of a being and, at the same time, respond to fundamental 
problems, namely, knowledge, memory, rebirth, the fruition of actions and liberation. 

The diagram given below summmarises the preceding ideas 712 . 


* 

* # 


212 Set- also E. Con/.e. Buddhist Thought i/t India, p 125 
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II — The secondary theses of the Pudgalaviidins 

Alongside the main thesis are also found fifteen secondary theses in the four works 713 
These theses, which are connected with the Pudgalavadins, are as follows: 

1 — Existence of an imperishable thing (avipranasadharma) which 
plays an important role in the process of action and fruition. 

This thesis, established a little later by the Sammitlyas, completes that of the pudgala, 
in the sense of transmigration which links two successive existences. Since rebirth, 
according to Buddhism, means the continuity of existences as well as the fruition of 
actions ikarmavipaka). Although good or bad actions perish as soon as they arise, 


713 Account is taken here only of secondary theses found in [he extant Pudgalavadin works. For the 
complete lists of the theses of the Pudgalavadin school, cf. A. Bareau, Sectes, pp.114-30; Kalhuvutthu 
(Points of Controversy ), p.XVIII. 

The Samayabhedoparaeanacakra of Vasumilra gives us a summary of the theses of the Vatsiputriya 
school and the stanza, different interpretations of which created schisms in the school. This is a 
translation from the Samayabhedocanacakra, T XLIX, 2031, 16c 14-16: ‘The general idea of the main 
doctrine upheld by the school of the Vatsiputriyas: the pudgala is neither identical Is am a) to the 
aggregates ( skandha ) nor different (sisama) from them. Based on the aggregates, elements ( dhatu ) and 
domains ( ayalana ), 1 his name is a designation ( prajnaptiY. 

(Among) compounded things (samskrtaX some endure for a while, others disappear instantaneously 
(ksanika) 

[f things (dharma) are different from the pudgala, they cannot transmigrate (samkranti) from this 
world to a future world It is possible to speak of transmigration by basing oneself on the pudgala. 

Even heretics (lirthtka) can acquire the five superkriuwledger (abhijna). 

The five kinds of consciousness ( vijndna ) are neither supplied with passions (saraga) nor without 
passions ( virago). 

The abandoning of the fetters (samyojanu) of the world of desire (kamadhdtu) which should be 
abandoned through cultivation (bhavanaprahdtavya) is what is called dispassion (vtrdga) This is not the 
abandoning (of the fetters) which should be abandoned through vision (darsanaprahatavya). 

Patience (ksanti), the name ( nama ), the characteristic ilaksana) and the supreme worldly dhatma 
(laukikdgradkarma) are called the entry into the prcd-;'<inalion to the Good (cheng-hsing-li-sheng 
SL ‘fi i . samyaklvanCyarna ?). 

If one has already acquired entry into the predestination to the Good, at the moment of twelve 
thoughts, one is called 'orientated’ ipratipannaka). At the thirteenth thought, one is called ‘dweller in the 
fruit’ ( phaldvaslha ). 

Thus there are different notions. Due to differing opinions in the interpretation of a stanza, this 
school is divided into four sub-schools: 

0 the Dharmollarlya sub-school, 

2) the Bhadrayaniya sub-school, 

3) the Sainmiliya sub-school, and 

4) the Sannagarika sub-school, 
the stanza in question being: 

Being delivered, one falls back again. 

Falling back comes from covetousness, whete one can return, 

The acquisition of security and joy is happiness. 

Pursuing the practices of happiness, one reaches happiness. 
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their impressions or seeds should be deposited and accumulated in an imperishable 
thing, dissociated from the mind, neutral from the moral point of view, and affecting 
all living beings including the holy ones. This imperishable thing, continuing to exist 
through the flux of existences, is the essential basis for the mechanism of the fruition 
of actions. This point of view is described in several propositions in the Sns: 

‘What is acting in oneself? It is ‘the reception (of the fruits of action)’. What is 
the action ( karman) of oneself? It is the differentiation of one’s own action and those 
of others. Why? Because the results of the action do not go to another. This is the 
accumulation <Sheng,ik. , upacaya ) (of the fruit of action). What? It is the means. It is 
the dot tain of compounded things (hsing , samskrta). Why? Because they are 
conditioned by others. It is an imperishable thing (pu-mie ^ ix. , aviprandsadharma ). 
Why? ft is receptivity. That thing is a manifestation: actions ( karman) accomplished in 
this life arc not perishable’ (Sns, 462a 13-16). 

This dov.trina! point is clearly expressed in Bareau, Sectes: (tr.j ‘There is an im¬ 
perishable (aviprandsa) thing which is dissociated from the mind ( cittaviprayukta )’ 7M . 
According to Bareau, this thing is identical to that which is defined by Candrakirti: 
‘When action arises, there also arises in the series a thing dissociated from the mind, 
undefined ( avydkrta ), destroyed by cultivation ( bhavana ), which is called imperishable, 
which yields the fruit of action’ 715 . 

In fact, we can further grasp the meaning of this imperishable thing from the 
definition by Vusubandhtt: 

‘It should be admitted that the two actions of body and speech, good or bad, 
deposit in the psycho-physical series ( skandhasamtana ) a separate dharma, existing in 
itself (dravyasai) and classed among things dissociated from the mind (citta- 
vipraykutasamskara). For some, this dharma is called accumulation ( upacaya ); for 
others, ‘without perishing’ (aviprandsa). By reason of this dharma, one realises 
( abhinirvrt ) the future agreeable or disagreeable fruit. As for mental action 
(manahkarman) also, the existence of this dharma should be admitted, Otherwise 
( anyatra ), when a thought arises and mental action disappears ( nivrtta ), if this 
particular dharma had not been deposited in the mental series {cittasamtana), how 
woutd one realise the future fruit? Therefore, the existence of such a dharma must 
necessarily ( niyatam ) be admitted’ 714 . 


2 — There are twelve knowledges in the path of vision ( darsanamarga) 

This thesis is set out in the Tds as follows: 

‘It is necessary to have an extensive understanding of twelve knowledges in the 


714 A Bareau. Secies, p.126. 

715 Ibid:, cf. Kosa IX, p.295, .n 4. 

726 Vasubandhu, Le Traile de Tacle {K a ri fi a.* idd !) i p 13 k ara pa), iran.v. E Lamoile. p.!23 iPruden '.runs, p.551 
Cf. LamoUe, History, p.609 and n. 133. 
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path of vision (darsanamdrga)' (Tds, 19/7 26-27). 

According to that treatise, from the status of a worlding (prthagjana) to that of 
an Arhat, the practitioner must traverse three stages: 

a) the stage of vision ( darsanabhumi)\ 

b) the stage of cultivation ( bhdvan&bhumiX and 

c) the stage of him who has no more to train in ( asaiksabhumi). 

It is at the stage of vision that the practitioner begins to see what was not seen 
before, that is, he acquires twelve knowledges concerning the four Truths in relation 
to the three worlds. Hence, the Tds writes: 

‘The stage of vision ( darsanabhumi ) consists of the knowledge of things 
( dharmajhana ), the knowledge of deliberation ( yicarajndna ?) and the knowledge of 
what-is-not-yet-known (ajhatajnana ?). These three knowledges constitute the know¬ 
ledges of the stage of vision (darsanabhumi). Among those three, the knowledge of 
things has the meaning of direct comprehension of the truth ( abhisamaya ). For 
example, a good surgeon who, having seen an abscess, (decides to) open it with a cut¬ 
ting lancet. Then he presses it with his fingers in order to empty (the humour) 
without harming the vessels. It is only after that that he really opens the abscess. It is 
the same for the practitioner who, with correct reflection ( yonisomanaskara ), by 
examining suffering ( duhkha) in relation to the world of desire { kamadhatu ), 
eliminates (the category of) passions to be destroyed by the vision of suffering 
{, duhkhadrgheyaklesa ); it is after that that the second knowledges arises. Since ''he 
world of desire is subject to suffering and impermanence ( anityatd ), it is the same for 
the world of form ( rupadhatu ) and the formless world ( arupyadhatu ): through that 
knowledge, the passions ( klesa ) of the world of form and the formless world are 
abandoned. That is what is called the three knowledges relating to suffering {duhkha- 
jhana); ‘Understanding thirst (trsnd) to be the cause of suffering ( duhkhasamudaya ) is 
the knowledge of things; it is also the knowledge of deliberation. It is the same for 
the knowledge of what-is-not-yet-known of the world of form and the formless world. 
These are what aie known as the three knowledges relating to the path ( mdrgajhana )’ 
(Tds, 19 b 14-27). 

This doctrinal point is wholly identical to that which is mentioned in the Samaya- 
bhedoparacanacakra of Vasumitra: ‘Having entered the predestination to the Good 
(samyaktvaniyamd) and in the moment of the twelve thoughts, one is called ‘orien¬ 
tated’ ( pratipannaka ). At the thirteenth thought, one is called ‘dwelling in the fruit’ 
( phalastha )’ 717 . 

The Pudgaiavadins discovered this experience of meditation and they also 
indicated for themselves the results obtained. According to the Pudgaiavadins, when 
the practitioner enters the truth of suffering relating to the world of desire, he 
acquires the first knowledge which is called the knowledge of things (dharmajhana). 
The perfection of clear comprehension of each Truth requires very profound de- 


717 Cf. Samayabhed, T XUX, 2GSI. 16c 21-22. 
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liberation, the result of which is called the knowledge of deliberation (vicarajnana ?). 
After having attained those two knowledges, the practitioner acquires the third 
knowledge of the Truth of suffering in relation to the two other worlds, namely, the 
world of form and the formless world. This knowledge is called knowledge of 
what-is-not-yet-known (ajhatajhana ?). The same process is applied to the other three 
Truths. Thus, in total, there are twelve knowledges. The diagram below can 
summarise the preceding passage. 


1. Duhkhe 


II. Samudaye 


HI. Nirodhe 


IV. Marge 


1. Dharmajhana 

2. Vicarajnana ? 

3. Ajhatajhana ? 


) 
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3. Ajhatajhana ? 

1. Dharmajhana 

2. Vicdrajhana ? 

3. Ajhatajhana ? 


} 

) 


Kdmadhdtu 

Rupadhatu and Arupyadhatu 
Kdmadhdtu 

Rupadhatu and Arupyadhatu 


1. Dharmajhana 

2. Vicdrajhana ? 

3. Ajhatajhana ? 


) 
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Kdmadhdtu 

Rupadhatu and Arupyadhatu 


According to the opinion of the Vatsiputrlyas, meditation should be practised 
twice in reference to the world of desire. The first time, correct reflection (yoniso- 
manaskara) examines suffering. The second time, there takes place the elimination of 
the passions to be destroyed by the vision of suffering ( duhkhadrgheyaklesa ). The 
third time, one refers to the two higher worlds (rupadhatu and arupyadhatu) in order 
to abandon the passions relating to those two worlds. These are the three knowledges 
concerning the first Truth ( duhkhasatya ). 

It is the same for the other nine knowledges concerning the other three Truths, 
namely: the cause of suffering (duhkhasamudaya), the cessation of suffering 
(duhkhanirodha) and the Path (marga), 

A passage extracted from Bareau’s Sectes can illustrate this process although the 
names of the thoughts or knowledges are slightly different. 

Three thoughts are devoted to each Truth (satya). Thus, with regard to the Truth 
of suffering ( duhkhasatya ): 

1 — Knowledge of painful things ( duhkhadharmajhdna ), by means of which one 
examines the suffering of the world of desire (kdmadhdtu 

2 — Patience with regard to painful things ( duhkhadharmaksdnti ): after having 
examined the Truth of suffering in the kdmadhdtu, one abandons ( prajahati) 
delusion (moha) which was as yet not yet abandoned G aprahina ) [in the 
kdmadhdtu] (since there is still delusion in the higher worlds (dhatu)), by means of 
repeated examination; 
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3 — Knowledge of the different kinds, of suffering (duhkhanvayajhdna), by examining 
together the suffering of the world of form (rupadhatu) and the formless world 
( arupyadhatu\ one thus exhausts the Truth of suffering in the three worlds. The 
third thought, is either a thought in contiguity ( samati ) with general knowledge of 
the Path (margdnvayajhdna) or a thought of dear comprehension of the four 
Truths together. After having successively gone beyond [the first twelve thoughts], 
one obtains the first fruit ( phala ), then, also successively, the second and third 
fruits’ 718 . 


718 Trans, from A. Bareau, Secies, p.117. It is advisable to make a comparison between this stage of 
vision and the gradual order of the comprehension of the Truth consisting of sixteen thoughts (evarr. 
sodasacilto 'yam satyabhisamayah — Kosa VI, p. 185, n.l.) the essential of which can be summarised in 
the following diagram (cf. Kosa VI, 27): 
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Kosa VI. 28: 'Fifteen moments, from the duhkhe dharmajndnaksdnti to Lhe marge ‘nvayajhdnaksanti, 
constitute the darsutuunargu — Why 0 — Because the vision of what was not seen continues’. 

A. Bareau, Secies, p.139 (tr.): When one enters the predestination to the Good (samyaklvaniyama), at 
the moment of the first fiteen arousal* of thought {allotpada), one is called ‘orientated’ (pratipanna), at 
the sixteenth one is called ’fruit of dwelling’ {si hilt phala). 

On the sixteen thoughts of the Sarvasbvadins, of. also 1. Masuda, Origin and Doctrines of the Early 
Buddhist Schools, p.41, n.l. 

According to the Survastivadins, meditation is practised lour times tor each of the four Truths: twice 
with reference to the world of desire ( kamadhatu) and twice with reference to the two higher worlds 
{rupadhdiu and arupyadhatu). 

By comparing the two preceding processes of the stage of vision (darianabhumt), we find that that of 
the Vatsiputriyts is different from that of the Survastivadins wiih regard not only to the number, but 
also the names of the thoughts or knowledges. By comparing the process of the twelve knowledges with 
that of the sixteen thoughts, some ]>eople have concluded that the course of vision of the Vatsiputriyas is 
weaker than that of the Sarvastivadins. (Cf. Masuda. op. cit. p.56, n.2). With regard to the difference of 
names in the two processes, this is illustrated in brief by the following diagram: 
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3 — The adjoining concentration includes four stages; patience (ksanti), name (nama), 
perception (samjha) and the supreme worldly dharma ( laukikagtadharma ) 

With regard to this thesis, the Tds writes: 

‘The adjoining concentration ( chin hsing ch'an dt , upacarasamadhi ?) 
includes patience {ksanti), name {nama), and perception {samjha ?). Adjacency to 
reflection (manaskara) is what is named adjoining concentration’ (Tds 186 7-8). 

.. it is adjacency to the Supreme Good’ (Tds, 186 8). 

\ . . In the examination of the aggregates ( skandha ), elements (dhatu) and 
domains ( ayatana) which are impermanent (anitya), painful (dunkha), empty (sunya) 
and devoid of a self (andtman), if one is keen, one finds pleasure. That is what is 
called patience (ksanti). In correct reflection (yonisomanaskdra), if the mind is 
unshakeable (dnihjya), that is what is called name (nama). Perception ( hsiang 
, samjha ?) in the examination of suffering is as clear as (that of) a beloved being 
in a dream ( svapna) and an image in a mirror; that is the supreme worldly dharma 
( laukikagradharma ), since (it is like) the perception of the Blessed One ( bhagavat )’ 
(Tds, 186 14-18). 

Whilst the Tds includes the stage of supreme worldly dharma at the stage of per¬ 
ception [hsiang ^ , samjha ?), the Lii ming-liao lun places the supreme worldly 
dharma at the fourth stage (Lii ming-liao lun , 665c 13). 

According to the Tds, the adjoining concentration ( upacarasamadhi ?), the pre¬ 
paratory practice just preceding penetration into the stage of vision ( darsanabhumi ), is 
divided into three stages: 

1) Patience (ksanti): the stage where the practitioner deeply penetrates the reality of 
compounded things; 

2) Name (nama): the stage where the mind of the practitioner becomes imperturbable 
in correct reflection (yonisomanaskdra), 

3) Perception (hsiang , samjha ?): the stage where comprehension becomes clear; 


The sixteen thoughts of (he Sarvast iviid ins 

The twelve ll!«ugh!v of the Vutsiputriyas 

t. Duhkhe dharmajhtinaksanti 

2. Duhkhe dharmajhana 

3. Duhkhe an vctyajhdnaksdnti 

5-8. Four thoughts concerning 

the second Truth (samudaya) 

9-12. Four thoughts concerning 
the third Truth (nirodha) 

12-16. Four thoughts concerning 
the fourth Truth (.mdrga) 

1. Duhkhe dharma jhana 

2. Duhkhe vicura jhana ? 

3. A jiluUi jhana ? 

4-6. Three knowledges concerning 
the second Truth (samudaya) 

7-V. Three knowledges concerning 
the third Truth (nirodha) 

10-12. Three knowledges concerning 
the fourth Truth fmarga) 


The Theiavadins do not speak of knowledges or thoughts in the path of the streamwinner 
(soiapannamagga) equivalent to the eighth (a.UamakaX Allhtisalini, p.43t “The path of the Sotapauna is 
called dassana because it ir. vision of Nibbana for the first time . Cf. Kosa VI, p.]91, n,3 — cited and 

trans. by La Vallee Poussin). Dassana - dukkha-, samudayanirodha-. ir.axgadassana 
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it includes the stage of the supreme worldly dharma {laukika grad ha rma) since it is 
like the perception of the Buddha. 

Like the Lu ming-Uao lun, the Samayubhedoparacanacakra of Vasurnitra also lists 
all four stages or the four good roots ( kusalamula): patience (ksami), name (nama), 
characteristic (hsiang fa , laksana ?) and the supreme worldly dharma ( laukikagra■ 
dharma ) are called ‘entry into the predestination to the Good’ {samyaktvaniyama). 

What follows defines the four good roots: ‘The stage of patience is that where, at 
the beginning of clear comprehension, (abhisamaya) of the four'Truths (satya), the 
latter are only examined together. The stage of the name is that where one can 
examine things ( dharma ) in the teaching (sasana). The stage of the aspects is that 
where, in the clear comprehension of the Truths, one examines the essence of their 
principles. In the stage of the supreme worldly dharmas, which succeeds without 
interruption the stage of appearance, one attains the path of vision ( darsanamarga )' m . 

According to the Tds, 18b 15, the levels of the three stages are not the same. 
Except for the first stage — ksdnti —, the second and third stages — nama and 
sarnjha + laukikd.gradharma — are imperturbable 720 : 


739 Trans from A. Bareau, Secies, p.117. In comparing what is described in ihe Tds with the above 
passage, ir is noticeable that there are several differences in tile terms as welt as in their definition; for 
example, the stage of 'perception' (hsiang , samjVia) of the Tds, 18b 7, is none other than the stage of 
'aspects' in Secies, p.H7. and the Tds, 18 b 17 presents it thus: ‘since it is (nearly) the perception of the 
Blessed One’, like the definition of the stage of the supreme worldly dhaima ( laukikdgradharma ) which is 
included in the stage of perception. Tds, 18b 16-17: ^ WJ ^ dj -l£ *£ . whilst the Secies, 

p.117, defines it thus; ‘In the stage of the supreme worldly .dharmas, which succeeds without interruption 
the stage of appearance, one attains the path of vision (darianamac go)'. 

As for the number of stages, it is probable that the authoi of the Tds reduced the four good roots 
(kusalcimuld) to three, which is the number fixed by the title of the treatise. Furthermore, the word 
‘name’ which the author of the Tds defines as the stage in which correct reflection ( yonisomanaskara ) 
becomes imperturbable, does not contradict the definition ‘stage where one can examine the things of the 
teaching’, since it is after the general examination, without discriminating between what are things and 
what is taught, that one attains the second phase of the examination: only things in the teaching, such as 
suffering ( du.hkh.ti ), the origin of suffering {duhkhasamudaya), etc, are considered in a more advanced 
stage than the first. And the third is the stage of clear perception which can be compared to him who 
examines the essence of their principles, since clear perception is not totally different from profound 
examination of the principles of the truth. 

Moreover, the three or four stages of the adjoining concentration of the Tds, 18i> 7, are equivalent to 
the four stages preceding penetration of the Path ( nirvedkabhagiya ) of the Kosa VI, 17-20, i.e,. heat 
(usmagala), summits (murdha), patience (ksdnti) and supreme dharmas ( agradharma ), since both lead to 
the Srotaapanna fruit. 

Furthermore, the third stage — samjhii? — can be compared to the stage of the appearance of the 
double/similar image (patibhaganiniilia), the perfectly clear and immobile mental image which appears at 
a higher degree of meditation (Vism, p.125); the stage of the supreme worldly dharma ( laukikagradharma ) 
coi responds to the golrabhu, the stage of him who has attained ripeness, immediately preceding entry into 
the Noble Path (ariyamaggo), which is found in Pug, p.12, n. 2, or what is called the ninth noble person 
( ariyapuggala ) in AN V, 23 (cf. AN IV, 373) and the Auhasaliui 111, Sftft. 

720 According to the Kosa IV, 17-20, among the four stages only the last two are fixed stages, that is, 
from which one cannot fall back again, Thus the differences in the levels of the stages between the Tds 
and the Kosa are not the same; 
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U pacdrasamadhi ? 


1. Ksanti 

2. Nama 

3. Samjna + 4. Laukikagradharma 


imperturbable 


4. Clear comprehension ( abhisamuya ) is progressive (anupurva ) 

This thesis is described in the Tds as follows: 

‘In that concentration (adjoining concentration), one examines the truth ( satya) 
progressively. For example, a man who has just crossed the.desert discovers wonderful 
flowers (puspa), magnificent pools ihrada ), streams of pure and abundant water and 
marvellously well-ordered flowering tress. Having seen that, he says to himself: 

‘The desert cannot make such lovely things grow. They have to be near an 
agglomeration. 

‘Similarly, the practitioner who, in the desert of life and death, is tormented by 
craving ( kama ), anger (krodha) and delusion ( moha ), encounters a virtuous friend 
(kalyanamitra), due to whom he obtains correct reflection ( yonisomanaskara) .. 
(Tds, 28/7 10-14). 

This doctrinal point is identified with the thesis of the Andhakas: 

‘Clear comprehension of the fruits and Truths is gradual 572 '. 

The following extract and translation of texts made by A. Bareau clarify this 
thesis very well; it is said in the Suttas: ‘All the same. O monks, the great Ocean 
( mahasamudra ) is progressively deeper (anubbaninna ), progressively sloping 
( anupubbapahbhara\ and does not fail (papata ) in an abrupt manner iayatakena), all 
the same, O monks, with regard to the Dhamma.and discipline ( dhammavinaya ), there 


Nirvedhabhdpiya 

(Survastivadins) 

Vpacdrasamadhi 7 
(Pugdalavadini) 

5. Usmagala 

1. A simli 

2 MArdha 

2. Ndtna 

3. Ksanti imperturbable 

3 Laksana or Samjhd imperturbable 

4. Laakikdgradharma 

4. Laukikdgradharma 


721 A Bareau. Secies, p,90; cf. Kathavatlhu |i, 7. 
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is progressive study ( anupubbapatipada ), and not a sudden penetration of supreme 
knowledge ( ayatakeneva anna pat ivedha)\ and again: ‘The intelligent ( medhavi ) 
goldsmith ( kammara ) removes ( niddhamme ) impurity (mala) from gold ( rajata) 
progressively (anuppubena), little by little ( thokam thokam X from instant to instant 
(khatie khane)'\ and again: ‘He, O monks, who sees suffering ( dukkha ) sees the origin 
itself of suffering ( dukkhasamudayampi\ sees the cessation itself of suffering 
(dukkhanirodhampiX sees the path itself leading to the cessation of suffering ( dukkha- 
nirodhagdmini patipadayampi). He who sees the origin of suffering sees suffering 
itself, sees the cessation itself of suffering, sees the path itself leading to the cessation 
of suffering. He who sees the cessation of suffering sees suffering itself, sees the 
origin itself of suffering, sees the path itself leading to the cessation of suffering. He 
who sees the path leading to the cessation of suffering sees suffering itself, sees the 
origin itself of suffering, sees the cessation itself of suffering’ 722 . 


5 — The five supevknowledges (abhijnd) can be acquired 
by worldlings ( prthagjana ) or heretics ( tlrthika ) 

This thesis is set out in the Tds, 20 a 18. The treatise also devotes lengthy passages to 
explaining the five superknowledges (abhijnd). The main points follow: 

1. Supernormal power (rddhi) is sovereignity { aisvarya): of 

a — movement (gamana) in space (dkdsaX which is the power of walking on water, 
walking in the air, entering- the earth, passing through rocks and walls, touching the 
sun and moon; 

b — transformation ( nirmanaX which is the power of causing the appearance of a 
man, elephant, horse, chariot, mountain, forest, citadel, ramparts; 
c — holiness (dryatva), which is the power of making life longer, transforming water 
into butter, earth into stone and gold into silver (Tds, 20a 13-16). 

2. The divine ear (divyasrotra) is hearing, engendered by the power of 
concentration ( samadhi ) which is fixed on a single object and develops the four pure 
elements (dkatu), by means of which one hears the voice of the gods ( devaX mankind 
( manusya ) and beings in the bad destinies (durgauX depending on the level [of 
hearing] (Tds, 20a 5-7). 

3. Knowledge of the minds of others (par acittabhi jhana) is knowledge of 
such-and-such thoughts of living beings; this resembles knowledge when one sees their 
form and hears their voice. 

4. (Knowledge of the) recollection of former lives (purvanivdsdnusmrtijhana) is 
recollection ( anusmrti ) of actions one performed in the past (Tds, 19c 21). 


722 A. Bareau, Secies, p.9G, The Dhssrmaguptakas, Mahasamghikas, Mabisasakas, etc., admit the opposite 
thesis: ‘There is clear comprehension ( abhisamaya) of the four Noble Truths ( aryasaiya ) at one time. 
When the Truth of suffering ( duhkhasatya ) is seen, all the Truths can be seen’ (Id., ibid., p.t83). The 
Theravadins are of the same opinion: 'Clear comprehension ( abhisamaya ) of the four Paths (mogga) and 
four Truths (sacca) is not progressive (anupubM’ (Id., ibid., p.216). Cf. Ksthavatthu It, 7. 
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5. Knowledge of births and deaths ( upapadacyutijhana ), which corresponds to 
the divine eye ( diyyacaksus ), is knowledge of action and fruition ( karmavipaka ) (Tds, 
19c 21-22). 

These five superknowledges constitute the five superknowledges of worldlings 
(, prthagjanapahcabhijna ) (Tds, 20a IS). 

This doctrinal point conforms with thesis No.4 of the Vatsiputriya school in the 
Samayabhedoparacanacakra of Vasumitra 723 which A. Bareau translates thus: ‘There 
are also heretics (tirthika) who possess the five superknowledges ( abhijhaf m . 


6 — Morality ( sila ) designates (actions) of body 
(kdyakarman) and speech ( vaeikarman) 

The Tds presents this thesis with the following definitions and examples: 

‘Morality (sila) designates (action of) body ( kaya) and (action of) speech (vac), 
accomplished to lead others, not to harm others and to increase welfare. Morality 
(sila) consists of three characteristics ( laksana ) which are aroused by the body (kaya) 
and speech (vac). What do you mean? — Among those three characteristics, leading 
others means pardoning and not harming (ahimsd) living beings who cherish life 
(jiva ) (particularly) in times of famine and drought; equally, not stealing their goods, 
(abstaining from relations with) their wife, this is leading others. Avoiding slander 
( paisunyavada ), harsh speech ( parusyavada), falsehood ( mrsdvdda) and frivolous talk 
(sambhinnapralapa), is not harming others. Moreover, the seven factors (of the body 
and speech) which do not oppress others constitute the deed of not harming others. 
When living beings are overwhelmed by suffering -and do not know where to seek 
refuge, if they are given help, that is leading beings’ (Tds, 16 b, 3-9). 

This conforms to the thesis attributed to the Vatslputrtyas by the Kathavalthu: 
‘Intimation ( vinhatti ) is virtue’ 725 . A. Bareau explains thus: ‘Intimation by the body 
(kayavihhatti) is bodily action ( kayakamma) and intimation by the voice ( vaci- 
vinhatti) is vocal action ( vaeikamma ). In fact, virtue is bodily action and vocal action. 
Therefore, intimation by the body and intimation by speech are virtue. Furthermore, 
it cannot truly be said ( nahevam vattabe) that intimation is immoral (dussllya)' m . 

The explanation of morality (sila), given by the Buddha himself, is more precise 
due to the qualifying adjectives, bad ( akusala ) or good (kusala), given before the 
terms morality (sila), bodily action { kayakamma ), etc. He said: ‘Now, carpenter, what 
does good morality mean? It is good bodily action, good vocal action and also the 


723 Samayabhed., 16c 18. 

724 Trans, from Bareau, Sectes, p 116. This thesis is also supported by the Haimavatas and Sarvastivadins. 
The Theravadins are of the same opinion as the Pudgatavadins (of. Ji 1, 29, vv. 210, 213). In contrast, the 
Mahisasakas and Dharmaguptakas maintained that non-Buddhists did not possess the super knowledges 
(.abhijna) (Kosa Vfl, p.97, n.4) 

725 Kathavalthu X, 9. 

726' - Trans, from A. Bareau, Sectes, p.125. 
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perfect purity of means of livelihood that I call morality’ 727 . 

It should thus be understood that morality (sila) is merely a method of mind and 
will ( cetana ) which is manifested in either bodily action or words. In this sense, the 
definition of morality (sila) given by the Tds is quite precise and correlates to bodily 
and vocal actions. In other words, according to the Pudgalavadins, abstaining from 
three wrong bodily actions, avoiding four wrong kinds of speech with the aim of 
leading beings and not harming others, constitutes morality (sila)™. 


7 — Merit ( punya ) accumulates continually even during sleep 

With an explanation and example, the Tds presents this thesis as follows: 

‘If, by receiving and practising these two (kinds of morality) 729 , merit (punya) 
accumulates continuously; it is the accumulation of the good. ‘Henceforth, I shall 
abstain from killing living beings’. That resolve is then augmented by an accumulation 
of the good, just as capital accumulates and (yields) interest each day. When the 
resolve to observe morality (sila) is taken, the good (kusala) develops continually, just 
as in a rotten fruit, a seed begins to germinate in the kernel and grow. If the good is 
not abandoned and if it is continually preserved, merit (punya) will become greater, 
even during sleep; that is the accmulation of the good. Such is morality (sila)' (Tds, 
1 6b 9-13). 

This doctrinal point conforms to what is mentioned in refutation of it in the 
Kathavatthu: ‘Merit (puhha) consisting of enjoyment in use ( paribhogamaya ) accu¬ 
mulates ( vaddhati )’ 730 . Clearly the following quotations by A. Bureau illustrate this 
thesis: ‘The Buddha said: ‘For those who give ( dadanti ) drink (papa), fruit (adapana) 
or shelter ( upassaya ), merit increases (pavaddhati) by day (diva) and by night (rattiX 
always (sadaf. In another Suita, the Buddha said: ‘For him thanks to whom a monk 
(bhikkhu) enjoys the use of ( paribhuhjamana ) a garment ( civara ), alms-food 
(pindapaia), etc., there is an acquisition of merit (puhhabhisanda), a good conse¬ 
quence ( kusaldbhisanda'), food of happiness (sukhasahiira), a happy fruition (sukha- 
vipaka), celestial (sovaggika), leading to heaven (saggassasamvatianika) .. ' Such gifts 
consisting of enjoyment in use are gifts through moral obligation ( deyyadhamma) mx . 


Ill MN II. 27: Kalame ca. lhapali, kusalasila? kusalam kayakamtnam, kusalam vac.ikammam 
ajivaparisuddhim pi kho ahum, lhapali, xilastnim vtidami 

728 The Mahisasakas supported the same thesis (Kathavatthu VIII, 9). The Theravidins refuted this 
thesis by denying that: ‘Intimation (vihhatti) is not exclusively virtue (sila)’ (Kathavatthu VIII, 9; Bareau, 
Secies, p.226). 

729 These are the two kinds of morality: natural morality (shou-sheng chieh 1C d. A. , prakrlisila? — 
see above, n.202) and morality of release ( ch’u-yao chieh ifc -A. . nihsarunasila — see above, n.203). Ct. 
Tds, 166 2-4. 186 22-28. 

730 Kathavatthu Vli, 5; Bareau, Secies, p.124. 

731 Bareau, Secies, p.124. This Pudgalavatlin thesis is also supported by the Riijagiiikas and Siddhaltikas 
(/d, ibid., p.269) The Theravadins. in contrast, do not agree with the Pudgalavadins: 'Virtue (sila) caused 
by commitment ( samadanahetuka ) does not increase (vaddhati)' (lb., ibid., p.226; cf. Kathavatthu X, 9). 
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8 — It is imposssibie to say whether the characteristic of 
things {dharmalaksana) is permanent or impermanent 

In the Sns, this thesis is treated with the rejection of the differentiation of the person 
and the aggregates: ‘It is impossible to say that the person is identical to or different 
from the aggregates, That is why it is impossible to say, in the first place, that the 
characteristic of things ( dharmalaksana ) is permanent or impermanent, ft is the same 
for the person’ (Sns, 4656 29 - c 11). 

This doctrinal expression is also found in the Samayabhedoparacanacakra of 
Vasumitra as the second thesis of the Vatsiputriyas: ‘Compounded things ( samskrta ) 
either endure temporarily or disappear in a single instant ( ekaksapika). Bhavya tells 
us the same thing, as the third thesis of the Vatsiputriyas 732 . 

According to the / pu chung htn lun shu-chi of K’uei-chi 733 , the Sarnmitiyas 
divided compounded things into two categories, the characteristics of which differ the 
mind ( manas ) endures only for a single instant ( ekaksanika ), as the commentary says: 
‘the mind (citta) and mental functions ( caitasika ) are instantaneous like a lamp and 
the vibrations of a bell; form ( rupa ) can endure for a time’; as the commentary also 
says: ‘among material things, for example, the earth endures for an aeon ( kalpa ) and 
the life faculty ( jivitendriya ) has a duration which depends on the longevity (of living 
beings)' 734 . 

This is the way the commentary by K’uei-chi describes it. Since no Pudgalavadin 
commentaries are extant, it is difficult to understand this thesis exactly. Nevertheless, 
to a certain degree the following words of the Buddha led the Pudgalavadins to 
establish this thesis with the aim of modifying the dogmatic interpretation of the 
doctrine of impermanence: 

‘It would be better, monks, if an illiterate worldling were to take as the self the 
body formed of the four great elements rather than if he were to take the mind. 
Why? This is because, monks, the body, formed of the four great elements, seems to 
persist for one or two years ... or it seems to persist for an hundred years or more. 
But that which, monks, is called the mind or thought or consciousness, that arises and 
disappears in a perpetual changing of day and night’ 735 . 


732 Cf. Bareau, Sectes, p 116. 

733 K’uei-chi, Iptllsc. p.230 a b 

734 These ideas are similar lo those in a passage from the Chu-she lun chi £ 1£f 
(Abhidharmakosasastra), XIII, T XLI, 1821, 202a; ‘The Samtnitiya school says: material things like the great 
earth, wood, etc., and things dissociated (from the mind) {citta-) ( viprayuktadharma), such as the life 
faculty, etc., are those which endure for a certain lime. Nonetheless, (they) admit that a lamp, the sound 
of a bell. etc., and mental functions are things which cease after a single instant (of duration)’, 

: X Ml $ f & ik A. 4? ft ‘4 T fc & # £ — 
li/1 ft • M ft ft a. ) • 

735 SN ll, 94-5: Varam bhikkhave asxutava puthujjano imam calumakabhulikam kayam attato 
upagacckeyya na tveva cillam. tarn kis.ta hetu? Dissatdyam bhikkhave catumahabhutiko kayo ekam pi 
vassam titthamdno, dve pi vaxsani titthamdno . . . vassasatam pi titthamdno, bhiyyo pi titthamdno. Yam 
ca jho etam bhikkhave vuccali ciltam iti pi mano iti pi vihhanam iti pi, tarn ratliyd ca divasasta ca 
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In any case, the preceding thesis is a more or iess direct interpretation of original 
Buddhism, since the Buddha frequently affirmed: ‘All things engendered by causes are 
the nature of cessation’ 736 . 


9 — There is an intermediate absorption ( dhyanantara ) 
between the first and second absorptions 

This thesis is set out in the Tds, 28b 29 - c 1-2. According to that treatise-, the world 
of form ( rupadhatu ) includes the sphere of joy (priti), the sphere of joylessness 
( aprlti) and the sphere of equanimity ( upeksa ). The sphere of joy (priti) consists of: 

a) the stage with reasoning ( savitarka}, 

b) the stage without reasoning ( avitarkdy, 

c) the stage with only deliberation ( savicdra ) (Tds, 28b 27-28}. 

Of the latter, the stage with reasoning is the first absorption ( prathamadhyana ), the 
stage without reasoning is the second absorption ( dvitiyadhyana ), and the stage with 
only deliberation ( savicaramatra ) comes in the middle, between the first and second 
meditation ( dhyanantara ). 

On this intermediate absorption, A. Bareau gives this explanation: ‘In the fivefold 
method ( pahcakanaya), there are five distinct ( vibhatta) absorptions, and three 
concentrations ( samadhi) only ( kevelam ) are manifested < uddittha ). The appearance 
( okasa ) of the concentration without reasoning but with only deliberation 
(avitakkavicaramatta), which is located between (antare ) the first and second 
meditations, is called intermediate stage of absorption” 37 . 

It is interesting to note this remark-in the Vyakhya concerning the intermediate 
absorption ( dhyanantara ): ‘... in the dhyanantara, there would be no fruition in the 
form of feeling, from no matter what action different from action in the dhydnan- 
tara , since it cannot be said that fruition experienced in the dhyanantara is the fruit 
of an action to be felt agreeably in the sphere of the first dhydna, or that it is the 
fruit of an action to be felt disagreeably in the sphere of the kdmadhatu , or that it is 
the fruit of an action from the sphere of the fourth dhyana’ m . 

The Kathavatthu confirms that the Sammitiyas supported this thesis: ‘There are 
intermediate {,aniarika ) stages between the absorptions ( jhana )’ ra . 


ahhad eva uppajjati annam nirujjhati, 

736 MN I, 380; yam kind samudayadkammam sabbantam nirodhadhamman It. Cf. DN III, 237; SN III, 
195; IV, 211; AN I, 152. 

737 Trans, after Bareau, Sectes. p.126. 

738 Kosa IV, p.lll. nJ, 

739 Bareau, Secies , p.126; Kathavatthu XVHi, 7. The Sarvasiivadins have ihe same thesis as the Kosa 
VIII, 22, which writes; The dhyanantara is without vitarka . . . Only the dhyanantara is endowed with 
vicara, without being endowed with vitarka; consequently, it prevails over the first dhydna and is inferior 
to the second. Thai is why it is called dhydndntarci. Cf, also Kosa VIII, p.181, n.l. Like the Mahisasakas 
and Andhakas, the Theravadtns opposed this thesis. They recognised that ‘between the first and second 
(absorptions) there is a concentration ( samadhi} devoid of reasoning (.avitakka) but with only deliberation 
(.vicdramatta), and which should not be counted as an intermediate stage of absorption’. Cf. Bareau, Secies, 
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10 — Only one absolute truth exists: Nirvana 

This is the description of this thesis in the Tds: ‘Only one truth exists, not two’ (Tds, 
25 a 6). According to that treatise, there are three truths, ndmely: conventional truth 
( samvrtisatya ), characteristic truth ( laksanasatya ?) and absolute truth ( paramartha - 
satya). The first designates traditional manners, customs of society and rules of 
training ( siksa ). The second designates the three Noble Truths ( aryasatya ) which are: 
suffering ( duhkhct ), the origin of suffering ( samudayaX and the Path ( marga ). The 
third is absolute truth which is identical to Nirvana. Absoluie truth is what is 
contrasted to conventional truth and it is higher than characteristic truth. It constitutes 
the supreme goal of Buddhists, which should be understood as ‘the negation, absence, 
cessation of all that constitutes the world in which we live, act and suffer’ 740 . 

Hence, the Tds describes: ‘Absolute truth is the definitive cessation of all 
activities, of speech (vac) and of all thoughts ( citta ). Activity is bodily action (kaya- 
karman ); speech (vac) is that of the voice (vakkarmari)', thought is that of the mind 
(manaskarman). If these three (actions) cease definitively, that is absolute truth which 
is Nirvana (Tds, 25a 2-5). 

Nirvana is absolute truth since it pertains to the uncompounded (asamskrta) 
domain, the characteristics of which are totally different from those of the domain of 


p.235; Kathavatthu XVIII, 7. The Nikayas mention only four absorptions; cf. Points of Controversy, p.329, 
n.l. 

Later, perhaps to facilitate the counting of the factors of the meditations, the Abhidhamma masters 
classed the intermediate concentration in the second absorption. The absorptions were thus raised to five 
in number and correspond to the order of the abandoning of their factors (cf. Dhammasangani, p.l60; 
Atthasalini, p.179; Abhidhammasaiigaha I, § 21k 


Five absorptions 

Essential factors 

1st absorption 

2nd absorption 

3rd absorption 

4th absorption 

5th absorption 

vitakka — vicara — pili — sukha — ekaggata 

vicara — piti — sukha — ekaggata 

piti — sukha — ekaggata 
sukha — ekaggata 

upekkha — ekaggata 


Thus, in the system of five absorptions, reasoning ( vitarka ) and deliberation (.vicara) are successively 
eliminated in two different absorptions, whilst in the system of four absorptions, the second absorption is 
attained through the elimination of reasoning ( vitarka ) as well as deliberation (vicara) and only retain: 
three factors: joy ( priti ). happiness (sukha) and singlemindedness (cittaikagrata 


Four absorptions 

Essential factors 

1st absorption 

2nd absorption 

3rd absorption 

4th absorption 

vitarka — vicara — priti — sukha — cittaikagrata 
priti — sukha — cittaikagrata 
sukha — cittaikagrata 
upeksa — cittaikagrata 


740 After Bareau, L'Absolu , p.252. 
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compounded things ( samskpta ) which are arising, disappearing and changeability: 

‘Neither arising, nor disappearing, nor changeability are known. That, monks, 
constitutes the three characteristics of uncompounded things’ 741 . 

Thus it is that Nirvana transcends all activities based on the three modalities, 
namely: body, speech and mind. In consequence, Nirvana, the Ultimate Truth or 
Reality, is beyond reasoning and expression by a being. In other words, it is the 
domain where no compounded things exist 742 . On this subject, A. Bareau writes [tr.i ‘ft 
[Nirvana] transcends the world, with which it has no connection, of which it is pure 
negation. In contrast to the world, it is permanent, it undergoes no birth, nor change, 
nor cessation’ 743 . 

Furthermore, the Pudgalavadins, like the Sinhalese Theravadins, remained strictly 
faithful to the letter of the sutras and never recognised but one asamskrta: Nirvana 744 . 

The Pudgalavadins went even further by accusing other schools which recognised 
several uncompounded things (asamskrta) 1 ** and they cited, in the Tds, this stanza by 
the Buddha: 

‘There exists only one truth, not two. 

From one life to another, he who is deluded 

In believing to see several truths. 

Then, Ananda, he cannot be called Sramana’ (Tds, 25 a 6-7). 

A. Bareau explains thus the faithfulness of the Pudgalavadins to the singleness of 
Nirvana [tr]: ‘Their exodus towards western India, where they established their main 
residence, as is attested both by inscriptions and the testimonies of Hsiian-tsang and 
I-ching, enabled them, like the Theravadins, to preserve intact the thesis of singleness 744 


741 AN I, 15i Na uppado pahhayati na vayo pahhayati na thitassa anna! hat lam pahhayati. imani kho 
bhikkhave tint asahkhalassa asahkhataiakkhananUi. 

742 Cf. DN I, 223. 

743 Bareau, 'L'Absolu dans le Bouddhisrae', Entreiiens, 1955. 

744 Bareau, L’Absolu, p.263. 

745 Apart from the Pudgalavadins and Theravadins of the Vimuktimargasastra school, nearly all the 
other schools admit a multiplicity of asamskrtas. Bareau, in L'Absolu, pp.260-1, gives various lists of the 
asamskrtas of the schools and works of early Buddhism: 

A — a single term: Nirvana — a) Theravadins, Vatsiputnvas, Sammitiyas; b) Vimuktimargasastra. 

B — Three terms: two nirodhas and akasa — a) Sarvastivadrns, Sautrantikas; b) Satyasiddhisastra. 

C — Four terms two nirodhas, niydma and nirodkasamapalli —. Andhakas. 

D — Five..term& 

t) two nirodhas, akasa, tathata and pratityasamutpdda — Southern Mahisasakas; 

2) two nirodhas, tathata, pratityasamutpdda and niydma — Pubbaseliyas. 

E — Nine terms: 

1) two nirodhas, akasa, three tathatas, pratityasamutpddatathatb, margatathata and dhenjya — 
Northern Mahisasakas; 

2) two nirodhas, tathata, pratityasamutpdda, mdrga and four arupyas — Northern Mahasamghikas; 

3) two nirodhas , dharmasthitata, pratityasamutpdda , niydma and four arupyas — a) Pubbaseliyas; 
b) Sariputrabhidharmasastra. 

Cf. also the explanation in L'Absolu, p.262 sq. 

746 Bareau, L'Absolu, p.263. 
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The doctrinal points cited above fully confirm what was said by La Vallee Poussin 
ftr.J: ‘Certain philosophers, the Vatsiputnyas, say that there is a single asamskrta, 
namely, Nirvapa’ 747 . 


11 — There are five, six and seven destinies (gad) 

The Pudgalavadin literature does not give us the number of destinies ( gati ) in the 
three worlds ( dhdtu ). 

1 — The five destinies found in the Tds: ‘The world of desire ( kamadhdiu ) 
includes mankind ( manusya ), the gods (deva) and the bad destinies ( durgad )’ (Tds, 
266 29). . . ‘The bad destinies ( durgad ) are the helis ( niraya , naraka ), the animal 
kingdom ( tiryagyoni) and hungry g,hosts (preta)' (Tds, 27a 14-15). 

It is remarkable that, in the whole treatise, no trace is found of the idea ac¬ 
cording to which the Asuras fanned a separate destiny. Even within the framework 
of the hungry ghosts (preta), there are found only three categories of hungry ghosts 
which are the wretched, the poor and the rich, but not Asuras 748 . Hence, the VatsT- 
putriyas, at least in the early centuries, admit only five destinies 749 . 

2 — The six and seven destinies found in several passages of the Sns. The latter 
cites the arguments of various schools (cf. Sns, 4696 15 sq. and 670a 1 sq.). The Sns, in 
establishing its thesis of an intermediate existence (anfard66ava), deals intentionally 
with: 

a) six destinies: ‘A man, by accumulating actions (karman), receives birth in the 
six destinies’ (Sns, 470a 12), 

b) seven destinies, by counting the intermediate existence as a seventh destiny: 
Thus (through) the five aggregates ( skandha ), twelve domains (ayatana), there (exists) 
a person (pudgala) who may have seven destinies (gati): the five destinies, the destiny 
of the Asuras, the destiny of the intermediate being 1 (Sns, 4666 22-23). 

It is therefore evident that the Sammitlyas admit six destinies. Consequently, the 
attribution by the Vibhasa to the Vatsiputnyas of six destinies may be understood as 
an attribution to the Vatsfputrfya-Sanimitiyas; since, some time later, the Sammitiya 
school eclipsed that of the Vatsiputnyas. This notion may be reinforced by the 
following sentence from the Mahaprajnaparamitasastra which cites the words of the 
Pudgalavadins: ‘Formerly, five destinies were spoken of, today, the gad of the Asuras 
should be added’ 750 - 

As for adherence to seven destinies, this is a particular doctrinal point in the Sns 
stressing the intermediate existence. 


747 Kosa I. p.7, n.2. 

748 Cf. Tds, 28a 27 - b 22. 

749 The Sarvaslivadins (cf. Rosa [j] pH, nn 2 and 3; Traile t, p.6!3, n.l) and early Theravadins (cf. 
Bareau, Secies, p.223: Kathavatthu V1H, U also maintained that there are only five destinies. The later 
Theravadins added the destiny of the Asuras (cf. Abhidhammatthasangaha, chapter V, § 2). 

750 Traile 1, p-614, n.l. 
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12 — Knowledge ( jhdna ) is also called the Path ( marga) 

This thesis is explained clearly by the Tds: 

‘Knowledge {jhana) consists of feeling ( vedana ), perception ( samjha) and 
consciousness (vijhdna). These three (elements) constitute knowledge (jhana) which are 
also called the factors of the Path ( margdhga ), since the Path (marga) does not 
separate them’ (Tds, 25 b 27-28). 

This means that feeling, perception and consciousness are the three aggregates 
(skandha), among the five, which constitute knowledge (jhdna), associated with 
wisdom ( prajhd ) 7S1 . which pertains to the aggregates of the mental factors (samskara). 

It is impossible to track down the frontier between the aggregates, particularly 
the three mental groups, namely, feeling, perception and consciousness, since they are 
associated with each other: 

‘Friend, feeling, perception and consciousness are associated and dissociated things; 
and it is impossible to demonstrate the difference of those things after having 
analysed them several times’ 752 . 

Also, wisdom ( prajhd) cannot be separated from consciousness (vijhdna) because 
they are interdependent: 

‘What is understood (by wisdom), friend, is known (by consciousness); what is 
known, is understood; that is why things are associated or dissociated; and it is 
impossible to show the difference in those things after having analysed them several 
times’ 753 . 

It was probably because of the association of consciousness (vijhdna) and wisdom 
(prajhd) or knowledge (jhdna) that the Pudgalavadins admitted knowledge, the right 
view of the four Noble Truths, particularly the thirty-seven auxiliaries of enlighten¬ 
ment (bodhipdksika), and which they also call the Path (marga). Thus it is that the 
first — knowledge — and the second — the Path — are not separable. In other words, 
knowledge in conformity to reality forms part of the Path. 

This doctrinal point of the Tds confirms thesis No.16 in the Vibhasa indicated by 
A. Bureau: ‘Knowledge (jhdna) is only a limb of the Path (mar gahga) and con¬ 
sciousness (vijhdna) is only a limb of existence ( bhavanga )’ 754 . The explanation, also 
given by the Vibhasa, is based on the following sentence: ‘The Sutra says in fact that 


751 Genjun H. Sasaki, ‘Jhana. Prajiia, Prajniipararruia’ (Journal of the Oriental Institute XV, No.3-4, 
March-June 1966), pp.258-9: ‘Nana and Panha are not distinctively differentiated from each other' . . . 
The distinction is not really found in the Nikiiya ‘lr> early Buddhism, however, this distinction was 
not so clear, as sometimes both terms were used as synonyms’. On the appearance and relationship of the 
perceptions ( sahfta ), wisdom (panha) and consciousness (hand), cf. DN 1, 185. 

752 MN 1, 291. Va c’avuso vedana ya sahha yah ca vihhanam ime dhammd samsattha no visamsallha, 
na ca iabbha imesam dhammanam vinibbhujitva nanakaranam panndpetum-ti. 

753 MN 1. 292-3: Yam h’dvuso pajanati lam vijanati. yam vijanati tarn pajanati, tasma ime dhamma 
.sows«|tha no visomMllfid, na ca Iabbha i mesa, dhammanam vinibbhujitva nanakaranam pahftctpetun-ti. 

754 BareaU, Series. p.H8. 
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right view ( samyagdrsti ) is a limb of the Path, whilst the object of consciousness is 
compounded things ( samskaraV 7SS . 


13 — The Arhat is susceptible to regression 

It is clearly affirmed that the Pudgaiavadins maintained the thesis: the Arhat is sus¬ 
ceptible to regression; as the Tds, 21a 15, deals with the three faculties of the Arhat: 
the sharp ( tlksnendriya ), the middling ( madhyendriya ) and the weak ( mrdvindriya). 
Each faculty consists of three categories. He-who-regresses ( parihanadharman) belongs 
to that of the weak faculty; he who regresses falls either into inferior states, (but) not* 
from (comprehension of) the Noble Truths, or to the stage of cultivation 
(bhavanabhumi ) (cf. Tds, 21a 25-26). Regression does not mean falling into the 
worldly state of living beings (cf. Ssu, 6c 14) 756 . 


755 Ibid; cf. Vibhasa, T XXV11, 1545. 8 b. 

756 Since the texts are not cieai, it is necessary to cite here, in context, the passages concerning the 
regression of an Arhat so that readers can check for themselves: 

Tds, 21a 25-29-. £ ’ 4 I i£ # f # *1 S i£ & ’ & ** % it it ’ it ^ 

if 'S' •&«(&) T' if S' £ ift ’ * ft * & 1 *» £ T it 

S it it di • A_ t lift rt it ft ft & i&' * **■ A ft -£ 

S.v«. 6c 14-lfc H & T' % i % ’ v v *1 SUM! ft ’ * ft *»(-)* ft 

f T Jifi * ’ ft 7 If ^ * ft * ft A ft ft £ ft ft 

( jjj (iK, ) & JL $ ft ’ 7T- ?'l Fi. A 

It is evident that the two sentences: (l)A. jL Hi i Ot tP ML }£ ( j. e ., falling to an inferior 
state, (but) not from (comprehension of) the Noble Truths, that is why he is called he-who-regresses ?) 
of the Tds, and 2) $ >£ f $ iL ft '(regression does not mean falling among living beings ?) of the 
Ssu, are not clear. With no commentary, we cannot be sure of their meaning. Nonetheless, the 
Confirmation of the regression of the Arhat in the stage of cultivation is found in two works (Tds, 
2la 27-28: -fo & ^ If % ifi. : ‘Hence, not being trained, he (the Arhat) falls into the stage of 
cultivation'; Ssu, 6c 15: ft t' If it $'l : As he (the Arhat) does not practise, he falls into the 

stage of cultivation’, leads us to conclude that the Pudgaiavadins admitted that the Arhat falls only to the 
Stage of cultivation. He goes no further in his regression, for 'the holy one cannot fall from the 
Srotaapanna fruit, established by the abandoning of the passions to be abandoned through the vision of 
the Noble Truths’ (cf. Kosa VI, 58, p.257 and n.l: above, n.392). This also means that the Arhat never 
again becomes a worldly being (ef. above, n.391). 

The Sarvastivadins had the same opinion as the Pudgaiavadins on the regression of the Arhat. Kosa VI, 
56, admits that among the six kinds of Arhat able to exist in the three worlds ( dhatu ), the first five 
(except he who is immovable — alto pyadhar man , since he is not susceptible to falling, cf. Kosa VI. 57) 
are all susceptible to regression: four (except he-who-regresses — parihanadharmin ) fall from the family 
( gotra ), five fall from the fruit (cf. Kosa VI, 58). Nonetheless, they do not fall from the first family or 
the first fruit (cf. ibid.). 

The Theravadins always considered that to admit the regression of the Arhat is a false view (cf 
Kathavatthu, pp.69, 398; Points of Controversy , pp.34, 228). In Pug, pp.5, 11, 12, 14, the term 
parihdnadhamma is applied only to practitioners who acquire the absorptions ( jhdna ) of the world of 
form ( rupadhatu ) and the attainments ( samapatti ) of the formless world ( arupyadhalu ), but not in relation 
to the Path ( magga ). Furthermore, the words sekkkassa parihani in AN III, 116, only designate the 
regression of those who have not as yet obtained the Arhat fruit. The Pelakopadesa II, p.32, counts 
he-who-regresses ( parihanadhamma) [one of the texts in Burmese characters contains aparihdnadhammo 
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The causes of regression are sickness, business, quarrels, arbitrations, long journeys 
(cf. Tds, 21a 28, and Ssu, 6c 15-16). A. Bureau affirmed that the VatsTputrlyas ‘maintain 
that the mind of the Arhat is pure and endowed with omniscience, but recognise that 
he can regress and remain subject to the mechanism of the fruition of actions’ 757 . 
This affirmation conforms to what was said by Buddhaghosa in the Kathavauhu™. 

Although the Buddha did not say that the Arhat is susceptible to regression, he 
stated the dangers to which the Arhat is exposed: 

‘Monks, even for a monk who is an Arahant whose impurities are destroyed, 1 
say that gains, honours and renown are dangers’™. 

Equally, in AN III, 173, the Buddha spoke of five causes of regression for an 
occasionally delivered (samayavimukta) monk who, according to the Abhidharmakosa, 
is an Arhat 740 or one of two categories of him-who-is-doubly-delivered ( ubhayato - 


instead of pnrihanadhammol or he who-attains-both-aims-simultaneously (the destruction of impurities 
and the end of life (samistsi)) as one of the nine categories of Arhat (cf. Pug, p,13; Nellipakarana, p.t9G). 
In other words, according to the Petakopadesa, he-who-regresses (parihanadhamma) is effectively defined 
in relation to the path ( magga). This doctrinal point is a peculiarity of the Pali texts. However, the 
Petakopadesa If, 32, classes he-who-t egresses (parihanadhamma) in the category of guidable persons {neyyo 
puggalo ); that is, he who is not devoted to the pursuit of the development of cultivation (bhavana) and is 
different from other people: he-w h o-p b ta ins-know led ge-lhrough-the-condensed-teaching, and he-who- 
obta ins-know ledge-through-the-developed- teaching (cf. Petakopadesa II, 31-2). 

The agreement and disagreement of the different schools over the regression of the Arhat can be 
summarised in the following diagram: 


Regression of the Arhat 

Agreement 

Disagreement 

Pudgaiavadins 

Sarvastivadins 

Purvasailas 

A section of the Mahasamghikas 

Thera vad ins 

Sautratitikas 

Mahasamghikas 

Mahisasakas 

Vibhajyavadins 


Cf. A. Bareau, Secies, p.261; Kosa VI, 58 (p.255, n.4; p.264. n.2); Katnavalthu I, 2: II, 2; J. Masuda, 
Origin and Doctrines o( the Early Indian Buddhist Schools, p.27; Akanumu Shiien, iS % , Indo 

Bukkyd Koyu Meishi Jilen iTjl iji ® -^j" J 5 ) tlf- , Kyoto 1967, p.L86, 

757 A. Bareau ‘Les controverses relatives a la nature de I'Arhant dans le Bouddhisme ancien’, 
Jndo-lrantan Journal l, 1957, No.3, p.250. Cf. Bareau, Sectes, p.UK. 

758 Kathavatthu I, 2. Points oj Controversy, p.64. 

759 SN II, 239: Yo bhikkhave bhikkhu araham khinasavo tassa paham labhasakkarasilokam antdray&ya 
vaddm.it i. 

Kosa VI, 58. cites thus: Undoubtedly the Bhagavat said: ‘Ananda, I declare that, even for an Arhat, 
property and honours are causes of an obstacle’. Furthermore, an interesting case is mentioned at SN I. 
120 sq„ which relates the regression of an Arahant: Godhika attains the menial deliverance achieved by 
concentration ( samadhicetovimutti ) six times and falls from that state each time; finally, he ‘commits 
suicide’ in order not to regress again. Cf. also Kosa VI. 58 (p.262). 

760 Kosa VI. 56; ‘Mental deliverance (celovimuAli) of those five Arhats should be understood as being 
occasional (sdmiyiki) and cherished (kanta), since it should be constantly guarded. Consequently, those 
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bhagavimukta ) 76 1 , or, according to the Tds, one of nine categories of Arhat, he-who- 
has-attained-complete-deliverance 762 : 

X) monks, five things ( dharma) lead (samvattanti) to the regression ( parihana) of 
the occasionally delivered (samayavimmta) monk. Which are those five things? — The 
fact of delighting in action ( kammaramata ), the fact of delighting in speech 
( bhasaramata ), the fact of delighting in sleep (nidddramata), the fact of delighting in 
society (sanganikaramata), the fact that, having obtained the delivered (vimutta) mind 
(citta ), one does not observe ( paccavekkhati) them. In truth, O monks, these five 
things lead to the regression of the occasionally delivered monk” 763 . 


14 — There is an intermediate existence ( antarabhava ) in the world 
of desire ( kamadhdtu ) and the world of form ( rupadhatu ) 

The Tds and Sns admit that there is a intermediate existence {antarabhava). Whilst 
the Tds demonstrates indirectly and in a general way the existence of this thesis; 

‘Being delivered from the world of desire (kamadhatu) and the world of form 
(rupadhatu ), the intermediate existence is completely abandoned; there is no 
intermediate existence in the formless world (arupyadhdtu)' (Tds, 20c 10-12). 

The Sns devotes numerous passages to the explanation of this thesis. This is the 
most important passage concerning the relationship between the intermediate 
existence and the three aspects of pud gala: 

‘At the moment when a man is very near death (and) the moment when the 
intermediate existence is about to begin, (the pudgala ) depends on the five 
(aggregates) of the intermediate existence. It is therefore possible to call pudgala that 
which is constituted by (the five aggregates of) the intermediate existence. Based on 
the designation of the past ( atitaprajhapd ) and the designation of transmigration 
(samkramaprajhapti ?), it can be given the name pudgala. In consequence, the 
intermediate existence does not depend on the pudgala, that is why the intermediate 
existence does not depend on reality (artha). It is possible to say that it is not the 
pudgala. Hence, things ( dharma ) are seen with their instantaneous disappearance, 
instantaneous disappearance is not a (total) extinction of compounded things; such is 
the teaching of the Buddha. That should be understood. So, abandoning the body of 
the five aggregates once it is entirely destroyed, the pudgala passes from this life to 
another one. That is why it is said that a pudgala exists which abandons the five 
aggregates of the birth existence (upapattibhava) and receives the five aggregates of 
th_e intermediate existence’ (Sns, 4676 20-26). 


Arhais are called samayavimukla. 

761 Ko&a VI, 65: ‘The ubhayatobhagavimukta who is samayavimukla is complete from the point of view 
of the faculties and attainments’. 

762 See below. The Pudgalavadin lists of Sravakas’. 

763 Trans, after Bareau, Secies, p.118. Cf. Koia VI, 57 (p.254, n.l). 
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It is interesting to note another passage concerning the birth existence and the 
intermediate existence: 

‘When a man has come near to death, while the last thought moment ( cyuticitta) 
has just appeared, the thought of the intermediate existence iantarabhavacitta) has not 
yet appeared; when the last thought moment disappears, then the thought of the 
intermediate existence appears. At the moment of the thought of the intermediate 
existence, the pudgala (constituted of) the five (aggregates) of the intermediate 
existence is formed. That is why it is called abandoning the human aggregates and 
receiving (those of) the intermediate existence. But why? — The moment of the ac¬ 
complishment of the appearance of the intermediate thought (is also) the moment of 
the formation (of the abandoning) of the human existence and death in the 
intermediate existence. When the thought (citta) remains in that state, that is what is 
called (the state of) death and birth. Therefore it should be understood that the time is 
the same. It is everything that concerns a man who abandons the five aggregates of 
the birth existence and who receives the five aggregates of the intermediate existence’ 
(Sns, 467c 8-14) 7M . 

h is evident that the doctrine of the intermediate existence influenced the 
Pudgalavadins’ interpretation of the category called ‘he-who-attains-Parinirvana-in-the- 
intermediate-existence’ ( antaraparinirvayin) in the fruit named ‘he-who-is-endowed- 
with-vision' ( drstiprapta ) pertaining to the stage of the abandoning of desire {vita- 
ragabhumi). According to the Tds, he-who-attains-Parinirvana-in-the-intermediate-exis- 
tence’ is ‘he who, his life having ended and whose rebirth in the other (world) has not 
yet occurred, obtains the Path ( mdrga) and attains Parinirvana in the intermediate 
existence; this can be compared to a spark which goes out before touching the 
ground’ (Tds, 20c 5-6). 

This doctrinal point is firmly reinforced by the following Sammitiya arguments: 
‘They (the Buddhas and sravakas) receive the intermediate existence from the 
intermediate existence 765 ; that is not the case for worldlings ( prthagjana ). How is 
that so? The srotaapanna, still having seven more births and seven more deaths in 
this world, receives the heavenly intermediate existence ( devantarabhava)\ dwelling in 
that state he attains the fruit of the once-returner isakrdagamin). This is in the human 
intermediate existence imanusyantarabhava ); dwelling in that state, he attains (the 
fruit of) disgust for the world of desire ( kamadhatunirvedita ). It is in the human 
intermediate existence that he receives the intermediate existence of the world of 
form. It is when he dwells in that intermediate existence that he aims towards the 
stage of Parinirvana (parinirvanabhumi)', from there, he enters a special intermediate 
existence; it is in that place that he attains Parinirvana. Hence, the sravaka passes 
through four intermediate existences’ (Sns, 462 a 24 - b 1). 


764 The Sarvastivadins. Purvasailas, iatet Mahisasakas and DarstantikaS also upheld this thesis (cf. Bareau, 
Sectes, p.291), Like the Mahasamghikas, Ekavyavaharikas, LukoUaravadina, Ktikknukas and (early) Mahi¬ 
sasakas (cf. Kosa III. p.32, n.l), the Theravadins (cf. Bareau, op. cit„ p.223. Kathavatthu VIII, 2) rejected the 
intermediate existence. 

765 Sns, 462a 24-25; f* T M ff ’f t J# 
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In fact, the Pudgalavadins also admitted that a bodhisattva could become a 
Buddha in the intermediate existence, as is said in thesis No.ll of Vasumitra: The 
bodhisattva, when he is reborn in an intermediate existence, if he had formerly 
engendered the knowledge of destruction ( ksayajhana ) and the knowledge of 
non-arising ( anutpadajhqna ), can acquire the title of Buddha’ 766 . 


15 — There are seventeen categories of heavenly beings 
in the world of form (rupadhaiu) 

The Tds divides the world of form into four absorptions diffused over seven 
categories of heavenly beings according to the five factors of absorption. They are 
classed into three main groups according to their present psychological states on the 
following levels: 

A - The level of jo v ( priti) consists of : 

1. The first absorption ( prathamadhyana ), comprising: 

1. The ministers of Brahma (brahma pur ohita), 

2. the beings of Brahma (brafimokayifctr), 

3. tlie retinue of Brahma (brahmaparisadydy, 

2. The intermediate absorption (dhyanantara), comprising: 

4. the great Brahmas (mahabrahma}, 

3. The second absorption ( dvitiyadhyana ), comprising: 

5. those whose light is small ( parlttcibha ), 

6. those whose light is immense ( apramdndbha ), 

7. those whose light is pure and infinite (dbhasvara) 4 , 

B — The level of . joylessness ( a prill ) consists of: 

1. The third absorption (trtiyadhyana) comprising: 

8. those whose beauty is inferior ( parittasubha ), 

9. those whose beauty is immense (apramanasubha), 

10. those whose beauty is assured (subhakrtsna}, 

C — The level of equanimity (upeksa) consists of : 

1. The stage with perception ( samjhaX which designates: 


766 Bureau, Secies, p.119. The Sarvaslivadins have the same interpretation: ‘he-who-attains-Parinirvana- 
in-lhe-interval’ (antaraparinirvayin), one of the five fruits of the anagamin, ‘is he who attains Nirvana 
( parinirvati ) in the intermediate existence (by entering the rupadhaiu )’ (Kosa VI, 37), whilst the 
Theravadins gave it a different interpretation: ‘An/araparinibbayl he who attains Nibbana within the 
limits of the first half of life, that is, immediately after having appeared there, or without having passed 
beyond the middle of his life term, attains the path of realisation by abandoning the higher fetters' (cf. 
Pug. p.42). 
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11. those whose fruit is true ( brhatphala}, 

2. the stage without perception (asamjhaj, which designates: 

12. the non-perceptive ( asamjmn ); 

3. the stage associated with the awakened mind, which designates the three of five 
pure abodes ( suddhavasika ), comprising: 

13. the magnificent (sudrsa), 

14. the keen-sighted ( sudarsana ) and the pure ( suddha ) which include: 

15. the unshakeable (avrha), 

16. the serene (axapa), 

17. the superior (akanistha). 


The diagram below summarises the preceding expressions: 
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L Brahma purohitas 
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2. Brahmakayikas 
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] 13. Sudrsas 



VII. Suddhavasika 

[ 14. Sudarsanas 




Suddhas fl5. Avrhas 


< 16. At a pas 
[ 17. Akanisthas 

It is interesting to note that, according to the Tds, only those whose fruit is true 
( brhatphala ) constitute the realm in which will be reborn all those who have practised 
the fourth absorption (caturthadhyana) in a weak, middling or complete manner. The 
other two, those who are non-perceptive (asarpjhin) and from the three pure abodes 
(suddhavasika), are categories linked to the essential factors of the fourth absorption. 
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namely, equanimity ( upeksa ) and one-pointedness of mind (cittaikagrata) 7 * 1 . 


767 Rosa III, 2, also admits the existence of 'the seventeen places of the Rupadhatu'. However, it classes 
them in another way: 'Dhyanas each of whish have three levels. But the fourth has eight levels’: 
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If this is compared with the Tds, the Rosa omits: 

1 — the retinue of Brahma ( brahmaparisadya ) in the first absorption at the level of joy; 

2 — non-perceptive beings (asamjhin) at the level of equanimity; and adds two other categories, i.e.: 
the cloudless ( anabhraka ) realm; the realm where one is born through merit (punyaprasava) in the fourth 
absorption (calurthadhyana) and classes the Brahma beings in the lowest category of the first absorption 
(prathamadhyana). ( Cf. Rosa Ill, Pl 2, n.5 sq.). 

In their turn, the Pali sources admit the existence of sixteen categories only in the world of form 
( rupadhatu}. three categories for each of the first three absorptions (jhana). 

Beings of the great fruit ( vehapphala ) and non-perceplive beings (asaithasatla) are in the fourth 
absorption and, in the five pure abodes (suddhavasa), only the non-returner (ana%ami) will be reborn: 
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C - THE PUDGALAVADIN LISTS OF SRAVAKAS 

There are two complete lists of sravakas which we find in the Pudgalavadin literature: 

I — The list in the Tds consists of twenty-nine categories corresponding to three stages: 
A. The stage of still unabandoned desires ( avltaragabhumi ) includes three fruits or 
nine categories: 

a) the first fruit is the Eighth ( astamaka) who acquires the twelve know¬ 
ledges 76 ® and consists of three categories, namely: 

1 — the pursuer of the truth through faith (sraddhanusarin), 

2 — the pursuer of the truth through wisdom ( prajhanusarin ), 

3 — the pursuer of the truth through faith and wisdom ( sraddhaprajnanusarin ). 

These three categories appear as soon as the practitioner is at the stage of maturity 


t ; 
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f 12. Avihds 
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A comparison of the categories of the world of form in the Pali texts with those of the Tds show us 
that there is a considerable concordance between the two lists, apart from a few differences in the first 
absorption. Because the majotity of the Pali cknonical texts do not admit the intermediate absorption 
(dhyanartiara) (DN I, 73; MN I. 276; SN Y, 307-8). the category of the great Brahmas (mahabrahma) is 
classed in the first absorption { pathamajjhana ). Moreover, the category of Brahma beings is missing in 
the list in the Pali texts since it seems that the term ‘Brahtnakayikas’ is the generic name of all the gods 
of the first dhyCina, of all the gods of the Brahma world (cf. Kosa ill, p.2, n.5 sq.), and the Pali texts 
consider Brahma’s retinue (brahma parisajja) as the lowest category and Brahma’s ministers as the second, 
whilst the Tds classes them in another way; the first is that of Brahma’s ministers ( brahmapurohila ), the 
second that of Brahma’s beings ( brahmakdyika ) and third, that of Brahma’s retinue ( brahmaparisadya). The 
idea underlying this particular classification remains obscure since there is no commentary. Furthermore, 
there are other, different lists, for example that of the sixteen categories of the Kasmirians which is like 
the list of seventeen above, but the realm of the great Brahmas { mahdbrahma ) is not an intermediate 
stage { bhumi ) but a higher abode in the realm of Brahma’s ministers (brahmapurohila)' (Kosa 111, 2, the list 
of eighteen categories by granting three categories to the first absorption, a special category for the great 
Brahmas and a special category for non-perceptive beings (asamjhisallva)', cf. Kosa 111, p.3, n.l, the list of 
twenty-two categories has the following peculiarities: 

I — The existence of four categories of Brahmas: 

1. Brahma’s beings (brahmakayikas), 

2. Brahma’s ministers ( brahmapurohila ), 

3. Brahma’s retinue ( brahmaparisadya ). 

4. great Brahmas imahabrahmas). 

Categories 5 - 12 do not differ from those of the other lists. 

II — The fourth absorption consists of ten categories. 

13. majesties; 14. iesser majesties; 15. unlimited majesties; 16. majesties of great fruit; 17. the 
non-perceptive (asamjhin ). 18. non-creative beings; 19. the serene (alapa)\ 20. the keen-sighted 
( sudarkana >. 21. the great keen-sighted (mahasudarsatta ); 22. the superior (akanislha) (DA, T I. 1, 136a sq.). 
76X See above, The secondary theses of the Pudgalavadin*: Thesis No,2’. 
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(gotrabhumi), in which the knowledge of things l dharmajhana) arises. In other 
words, these three faculties receive different names depending on the dominant 
faculty. The first category, in which faith prevails, is that of the weak faculty 
imrdvindriya), the second, in which wisdom prevails, is the medium faculty 
imadhyendriya) and the third, in which both faculties are equally potent, is that of 
the sharp faculty (tlksnendriya) 1 ™. 

b) the second fruit is the stream-winner {srbtaapanna). This is the fruit which 
one obtains after rising in the Path imarga). Depending on which faculty 
dominates, when the practitioner is at the stage of vision idarianabhumi), this<fruit 
is divided into three categories: 

1 — he who is reborn seven times at the most ( wptakrdbhavaparama ) 770 , 

2 — he who is reborn in several families ( kulanikula ), 

3 — he who is middling (madhyama ?). 

The first category exhausts the three fetters, that is: 

1) belief in individuality ( satkayadrsti ), 

2) attachment to useless rules and rituals ( silavratapdrdmarsa ), and 

3) doubt (vicikitsa ) 171 ; 

he is of weak faculty imrdvindriya) because faith prevails. The second, having 
exhausted the three fetters, lessens the passions to be destroyed by cultivation 
C bhavanaheyaklesaV 12 ; he is of medium faculty imadhyendriya) because wisdom 
prevails. The third, in which both faculties — faith and wisdom — are equally 
potent, is of sharp faculty ( tiksnendriya ); he does not necessarily pass from one 
noble family to another, nor is he reborn seven times at the most 773 . 


769 Knsa VI, 29, only knows of iwo categories and the second is called dhcirmanusarin, not prajna- 
nusarin, with the meaning of 'pursuit by means of dharmas’, i.e. by means of the iwelve-fold texts. ‘In 
those moments (f)fleen moments on the path of vision), the ascetics with weak or sharp faculties are 
respectively iraddhanusdrin and dhartnanasdrai (mrduuksnendriya lean sraddhadharmanusdrinau. — Koxa 
VI, p.193, n.l), The Pali lexis also admit two kinds of candidales to the soldpartna: saddhanusarin and 
dhammantfsarin (cf. MN I, 479; AN I. 74). 

770 There is disagreement among the schools over the number of existences. For details of the subject, 
see Kosa VI, 34 (pp.200-2). 

771 These three fetters eliminated by the saptakrdbhavaparama, according to the Tds, are not cited in 
the same order in the canonical texts; see above, n.627 

772 Here the tenuity of raga and dvesa pertaining to the Kamadhitu is indicated. 

773 Kusa VI, 34, admits two categories only: (1) saptakrdbhavaparama. who has not yel destroyed what 
should be abandoned by meditation; (2) kulankula , who has abandoned three or four categories of the 
passions of the Kamadhatu, and which is divided into two types: devakuiamkula and manusyakulamkala. 

According to the Pali texts (AN I, 233; Hi, 87, IV, 380-1; SN V, 205; Petakopadexa II, 30; Pug, pp.16, 
39), sotapanna is divided into three categories: (I) saplafckhntlaparama, (2) kolankola, (3) akablji (the 
one-seeder, the person who acquires knowledge through the condensed teaching, whose faculty is either 
weak or sharp; heing at the stage of vision (dcrsana) he is reborn once again as a man, after which he 
will reach the end of suffering — cf. AN 1, 233). The first two categories are identical to what is 
described in the Tds, By comparing the three lists of srotaapannas, we can conclude that he-who- 
is-middting ( madhyama ?) in the Tds list is an intermediate category between the first two, but which is 
not recognised in the canonical texts. 
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c) The third fruit is the stage of attenuation ( tanubhumi ). It is the stage of 
him who, having possessed all the qualities of a stream-winner ( srotaapanna ), has 
attenuated the passions of the world of desire ( kamadhaiu ). It consists of three 
categories: 

1 — the once returner ( sakrdagamin ), 

2 — the one seeder: he who will be reborn once only ( ekabijin ), 

3 — he who is middling ( madhyama ?). 

The first category, in which faith prevails, is that of the weak faculty 
(, mrdvindriya)\ it is he who, having died here, is reborn among the gods, then 
returns once again among mankind before attaining Parinirvana. The second 
category in which both faculties, faith and wisdom, are equally potent, is that of 
the sharp faculty ( tlksnendriya)', it is he who will receive no more than one 
rebirth, before attaining Parinirvana, in order to increase his merits. The third 
category, in which wisdom prevails, is that of the middling faculty ( madhyendriya ); 
it is he who is in one or other of the first two 174 . 

To summarise, the stage of still unabandoned desires (avitaragabhiimi ) includes 
nine categories in all. The main categories are six in number, namely: 

1 — the pursuer of the truth through faith ( sraddhanusarin), 

2 — the pursuer of the truth through wisdom (prajnanusarin), 

3 — he who will be reborn seven times at the most (saptakrdbhavaparama), 

4 — he who is reborn in several families (kulamkula), 

5 — the once returner (sakrdagamin\ 

6 — the one seeder (ekabijin), 

The three other categories, namely: 

1 — the pursuer of the truth through faith and wisdom ( sraddha prajnanusarin ), 

2 and 3 — he who is middling ( madhyama ?), belonging to the category of the 

fruit of stream winner (srotaapanna) and that of the stage of attenuation 
(tanubhumi), are only auxiliary categories. It seems that these categories were 
added by the author of the Tds in order to make up the number three 775 . 


774 Kosa VI, 35-6, maintains that there are only two categories: (I) sakrdagamin and (2) ekavicika. The 
difference between the two is that the former is destined to two births (going to the gods, returning to 
mankind) and the latter is destined to only one birth, and is also a candidate to the second hull. 

The Pali tradition does not divide the category of sakadagamin (cf. Petakopadesa I!, 31). It classes the 
ekabijin in the solapanna category, which is lower than the sakadagamin. 

By comparing the lists of the stage of the altentuation of desire (tanubhumi), we find there is a 
similarity between the list of two in the Kosa and that of three in the Tds, since he-who-is-middling 
(madhyama ?) is tn an intermediate category in the Tds. The Pali texts consider the sakadagamin as a 
single category which is equivalent to the stage of altentuation (tanubhumi) in the Tds, 

775 The following table enables us to summarise the stage of still unabandoned desires (avitaragabhiimi) 
of the Tds and to compare it with the other two lists in the Kosa and the Pali texts: 

(see next page) 
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B. The stage of the abandoning of desire ( vltaragabhumi > consists of three fruits 
or nine categories: 

a) the first fruit is he who is delivered through faith ( sraddhadhimukia ). He 
is so named bcause faith ( sraddha ) is the dominant factor of his deliverance. 
This fruit includes three categories, namely: 

1 — the stream winner ( urdhvasrota ), 

2 — the attainer of Parinirvana through compounded things ( sabhisamskara- 

parinirvayin), 

3 — the attainer of Parinirvana through the uncompounded ( anabhisamskdra■ 

parinirvayin). 

The first is the practitioner who is on the point of attaining the higher stages. 
The second is he who attains Parinirvana by means of compounded things 
( samskrta ). The third is he who attains Parinirvana by means of the un¬ 
compounded ( asamskrta ) such as the knowledge of cessation ( nirodha ) 776 . 

b) the second fruit is he who is endowed with vision ( drztiprapta ). This is 
the pursuer of the truth through wisdom ( prajhanusarin) who rises to the stage 


AViTARAGABHUMI 

TR1DHARMAK AS ASTRA 

ABHIDHARMAKCSA 

PALI TEXTS 

1. A$TAMAKA 

1. Sraddhanusarin 

2. Prajhdnusdrin 

3. Sraddha-prajndnusdrin 

Sraddhanusarin 

Dharmanusarin 

Suddhanusari 

Dhammanusari 

11. SROTAAPANNA 

4. Sapiakrdbhavaparama 

5. Kulamkula 

6. Madhyama ? 

Sapiakrdbhavaparama 

Kulamkula 

Salt akkhu parama 

Koiankola 

Ekabi ji 

Ilf TANUBHUM1 

7. Sakrdagumin 

8. Ekabi jin 

9. Madhyama ? 

Sakrdagumin 

Ekavicika 

Sakadagarnin 


776 Kosa VI, 37. also admits three categories the definitions of which, attributed to the Vaibhasikas, are 
identical to those in the Tds. However, Kosa VI, 37, treats them as three of five categories of anagdmins, 
and not of sraddhadhimukias as does the Tds, whilst in the Pali textr, these three categories, found 
together in the group of five anagamtns (ct. Pug, 16-17, Petakopadesa, 31), are defined differently. 
According to Pug. 17. xasankaraparinibhayi and asahkhdraparinibbayi are interpreted respectively as the 
attainer of Parinibhana with effort (. . . with little pain and after having made great efforts: appad- 
dukkhena dhimatiam akalva — PugA, 119) and the alt3iner of Parinibhana without effort (. . . with pain, 
difficulty and after having made great efforts: dukkkena kasircna dhimaliam pay ogam katva — PugA, 
119). Cf. also AN II, 155-6; Kosa VI. 37 — p.2l2). 

By comparing the three lists, it is noticed that there is an identification between the Tds list and that 
of the Kosa (Vaibhasikas’ opinion) on the definition of the last two categories, and that there is a 
difference between the Tds list and that of the Pali texts on the same .subject. 
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of the abandoning of desires (vitaragabhumi) and who is called he who is 
endowed with vision ( drstiprapta ). Wisdom is the dominant element in his 
deliverance. The second fruit includes three categories: 

1 — the attainer of Pari nirvana in the intermediate existence ( antarapari- 

nirvayin), 

2 — the attainer of Parinirvana in rebirth ( upapadyaparinirvayin ), 

3 — the stream winner (urdhvasrota). 

These three categories are those which are also found in the group of five 
corresponding to the non-returner (andgamin) and belonging to categories which 
reach the world of form (rupadhdtupaga) 111 . 

c) The third fruit is the bodily witness (kayasdksinX This is the supreme fruit 
among the fruits of the stage of the abandoning of desires (vitaragabhumi) and, 
due to it, one obtains deliverance (vimoksa) during one’s lifetime 778 . This fruit 
includes: 

1 — the attainer of Nirvana through compounded things ( sabhisamskara - 

parinirvayin\ 

2 ~ the attainer of Parinirvana through the uncompounded ( anabhisamskdra- 

parinirvdyin ), 

3 — the attainer of Parinirvana in rebirth (upapadyaparinirvayin). 

According to the Tds, there is no tautology in repeating the categories of 
the preceding fruits since these first three categories of the third fruit 
(kayasdksin) pertain .to the formless world (arupyadhatu) 719 . 


777 Kosa VI, 38: These five are anagdthins because they go to the Rupadhalu (except to transcend it): 
the rupadhdtupaga is of five kinds: antaraparinirvayin, upapadyaparinirvayin, sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, 
anabhisamskaraparinirvayin. iirdhvasrotas. These categories are also found in. the Pali texts with different 
definitions since there is no intermediate existence in the Theravadin doctrine Pug, 42-6, defines them 
thus: the antaraparinibbayin is he who attains Parinibbana in the first half of his life term; the 
upahcccaparinibbti'jin is he who attains Parinibbana after reaching the second half of his life term, the 
uddhamsola-(akanittha-gami) is he who wins the stream up to the higher gods. Cf Petakopadesa, 31. 

778 Kosa VI, 43 The anagamin who has acquired nirodha is considered as a kayasaksin. 

779 Cf. AN IV, 51; Pug, 14. These three categories are identical to three of the four categories of 
anaghmins who go to the formless world {arupyadhatu) Kosa VI. 38: Another, who goes to the Anipya. is 
of four kinds. (There is no intermediate existence in the Artipya births, that is why the antara- 
parinirvdyin is separate from the group of five andgdmms.) The Pali texts consider that the bodily 
witness (kayasakkhi) is he of the seven noble disciples who has achieved deliverance by practising the 
eight liberations (vimokkha) (Pug, 32; AN IV, 451). The kayasakkhi is not mentioned in the Petakopadesa. 
Is he considered an ac&hant? A comparison of the three sources shows that the Tds attributes the bodily 
witness (kayasaksin) to the formless world (arupyadhatu) by dividing it into three categories. The Kosa 
maintains that the bodily witness {kayasaksin) is the attainer of Nirvana in his lifetime, and deals 
separately with another category, consisting of four kinds who reach the formless world {brupyapaga). 
The Pali texts do not attribute the kayasakkhi to any world and consider him simply as a noble disciple 
who has achieved deliverance from the lowest degree to the highest. 

Among the three lists concerning the fruits of the stage of the abandoning of desires {vitaragabhumi), 
the list of three fruits and nine categories in the Tds is a very complete list, which includes all the 
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C. The Arhat. 

The Pudgalavadins maintain that the Arhat is subject to regressing and on 
this subject deal with three faculties or nine categories: 

a) the sharp faculty ( tiksnendriya}. 

1 — he who is stable ( sthitakampya). 

2 — he who progresses ( prativedhanadharman ), 

3 — he who is immovable ( akopyadharman ), 

b) the weak faculty ( mrdhvindriya ): 

4 — he who regresses ( parihanadharman ), 

5 — he who wills ( cetanadharman ), 

6 — he who preserves ( anuraksanadharman ), 

c) the middling faculty l madhendriya ): 

7 — he who is delivered through wisdom ( prajnavimukta ), 

8 — he who attains complete deliverance, 

9 — he who attains incomplete deliverance. 

These last two categories are also together called the doubly delivered (ubhayato- 


various categories of anagamin, whilst the Kosa list contains seven categories including the kdyasaksin. 
The list in the Pali texts consists of five categories. The kdyasakkhi is an independent category. The 
diagram below summarises the differences: 


ViTARACABHUMI 





TRJDHARMAKfSASTRA 

ABHIDHARMAKOSA 
(Cf. Kosa VI, 215, 223. 226) 

PALI TEXTS 

1 — Siaddhadhimukta: 

1 — Rupyapasa: 

Ana earn i: 

1. Urdhvasrota 

/. Aniaraparinirvayin 

I. Aniaraparinibbayi 

2. Sdbhisamskdraparinirvdyin 

2. U pa padya parinirvayin 

2. U pahaccaparinibbayi 

3. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

3. Sabhisamskaraparinirvdyin 

' 3. Sasahkhdraparinibbdyi 


4. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

4. Asahkharaparinibbdyi 

n — Drsiiprapu; 

5. Urdhvasrota 

5. Uddhamsota- 

4. Aniaraparinirvayin 


akanittha-garni. 

5. U pa padyaparinirvayin 

II — 6, Arupvopaga: 

(Kdyasakkhi) 

6. Urdhvasrota 

a. U papadya parinirvayin 

b. Sabhisamskaraparinirvdyin 


IH — Kavasak$in: 

c Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 


7, Sabhisamkar a parinirvayin 

8. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

d. Urdhvasrota 


9. U pa padya parinirvayin 

(11 — 7. Kayasak?in; 

(The attainer of Nirvana 
in this life) 
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bhdgavimuicta) n0 . 


780 It is likely that there is a relationship between the Tds and the Daksiniyasutra of the 
Madhyamagama (T 1 26, 616a 5-25) for the nine categories of Arhat since, despite the minimal 
differences in the terms constituting the classification, the two texts — Tds and Daksiniyasutra — admit 
nine categories of Arhat, 

These are the nine kinds of Arhat in the Daksiniyasutra: 

1) he who wills ( cetanadharman ), 

2) he who progresses ( praiivedhanddharman ), 

3) he who is immovable (akopyadharman). 

4) he who regresses ( parihdnadharman ), 

5) he who does not regress (aparihdnadharman), 

6) he who preserves ( anuraksanadhartnan ), 

7) he who is stable ( slhitakampya ), 

8) he who attains deliverance through wisdom ( prajhavimukia ), 

9) he who is doubly delivered ( ubhayatobhagavimukta). 

In comparison to the list of nine categories of Arhat in the Tds, this list additionally contains the 
a parihdnadharman, whilst the ubhayatobhagavimukta in it is a single category and is not divided into two 
categories — he who attains complete deliverance and he who attains incomplete deliverance, as the Tds 
has. 

Considering that the Arhat is perfected and that the affirmation of regression of the Arhat is an 
heretical opinion, the canonical texts in Pali rarely distinguish several categories of Arhat. Exceptionally, 
the Petakopadesa. 31-2, admits there are nine categories of Arhat: 

1) he who is doubly delivered ( ubhayalobhdgavimutta ), 

2) he who attains deliverance through wisdom ( panhavimutta ), 

3) he who remains for a cosmic period ( thitakappi), 

4) he who progresses (paiivedhanabhava), 

5) he who wills (cetanabhabba), 

6) he who preserves in akkhan abhabba), 

7) he who does not attain Parintbbana if he does not preserve (.race anurakkhati na parinibbayi), 

8) he who attains Parintbbana if he preserves (no ce anurakkhati parinibbayi), 

9) he who regresses (parihatiadhamrna) or he who is level-headed (samasisi). 

Of these nine categories of Arhat, the first two derive from the sharp faculty which obtains know¬ 
ledge through the condensed teaching, the third and fourth, from the weak faculty which obtains 

knowledge through the condensed teaching; the fifth and sixth, from the sharp faculty which obtains 

knowledge through the developed teaching; the seventh and eighth, from the weak faculty which obtains 

knowledge through the developed teaching: the ninth (including the level-headed) is the guidable person 

who is not devoted to the pursuit of development. Cf. Petakopadesa, 31-2 

Compared to the list of the nine Arhat categories in the Tds, the Petakopadesa list contains four cate¬ 
gories — namely; thitakappi (3), sace anurakkhati na parinibbayi (7), no ce anurakkhati parinibbayi (8), 
samasisi (- parihanadhamma) — which are lacking in the Tds; whilst the others (1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 
parihanadhamma (9) are identical to the Tds list. 

According to Kosa VI, 56 (p.251. n.2), Pug. p.12, contains a definition of samayavimutta, asamaya- 
vimutta, kuppadhamma, akuppadhamma, parihanadhamma, a parihanadhamma, cetanabhabba and anurak- 
khandbhabba. 

In turn, Kosa VI, 56: 'six kinds of Arhat are recognised’ ( arhanlah san matah — p.251, n.l): 

1) he who regresses ( parihdnadharman ), 

2) he who wills (cetanadharman), 

3) he who preserves (anuraksanadharman), 

4) he who is stable (sth’tdkampya), 

5) he who progresses ( praiivedhanddharman ), 

6) he who is immovable (u kopyadharman). 
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In brief, the lisf of sravakas in the Tds consists of three divisions and each 
division contains three fruits: 

1 . AvltaragahhumL 

I. AST AM AKA 

1. Sraddhamsarin 

2. Prajhanusarin 

3. Sraddhdprajhdnusarin 

II. SROTAAPANNA 

4. Saptakrdhbhavaparama 

5. Kuiamkula 

6. Madhyama 

III TANUBHUMl 

7. Sakrdagamn 

8. Ekabljin 

9. Madhyama 

2. Vitaragabhumi: 

/. SRADDHABHIMUKTA 
J. Urdhvasrota 

2. Sdbhisamskdraparinirvdyin 

3. Anabhisamskara parinirvayin 

11. DRSTI PR APT A 

4. Antara parinirvayin 

5. Upapadyaparinirvayin 


Compared to the Tds list, the Kosa omits; the prajhavimukia, he who attains complete deliverance and 
he who attains incomplete deliverance (ubhayalobhagavimukla). Nonetheless, the Kosa, in fact, lakes these 
three categories into account, without classing them together with the preceding six categories. According 
to the Kosa, he who attains deliverance through wisdom ( pra jhavimukia ) is ‘he who is delivered by 
prajha or ‘by the power of prajha, he is delivered from the kies av or ana {Kosa VI, 64), ‘he is delivered 
not occasionally (asamayavimukta) and he is complete from the point of view of the faculties’ (ibid., 65). 
This category is lower than that of him who is doubly delivered (ubhayalobhagavimukla) because it 
obtains the fruit of wisdom (prajha) only. As for the doubly delivered (ubhayalobhagavimukla), this is ‘he 
who possesses destruction (ibid^ 64) through the power of wisdom ( prajha ) and concentration (samadhi), 
he is delivered from the klesavarana and vimoksavarana'. He is he who is delivered occasionally 
(samayavimukia) and is complete from the point of view of concentration; he is both he who is delivered 
not occasionally (asamayavimukia) and he who is complete from the point of view of the faculties and 
concentration (ibid., 65). We do not find the second category of the doubly-delivered ( ubhayato- 
bhagavimukta) of the Tds (he who attains incomplete deliverance) in the Kosa. 

An examination of the three main lists of Arhats leads us to the following conclusion; the Tds list is 
very complete as much for the faculties as for the categories; it is unique in its discovery or its 
classification if it is compared to the Kosa list, which is nothing other than the list found in the sutras 
The Petakopadesa list appears a peculiarity if it is compared to the totality of the Pali texts. The table 
below shows, in summary, (he differences between these three lists: 
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6. Urdhvasrota 

III. KAYASAKSIN 

7. Sabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

8. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

9. U papadyaparinirvayin 

3. Arhcu: 

I. TIK SNENDRIYA‘ 

1. Sthitakampyadharman 

2. Prativedhanddharman 

3. Akopyadharman 

II. MRDVINDRIY A 

4. Parihanadharman 

5. Cetanadharman 

6. Anuraksanadharman 

Ill . MADHYENDRIYA: 

7. Prajnavimukta 

U bhayatobhagavimukta: 8. complete 
9. incomplete. 

11 — The Sns list consists of ten or twelve categories 781 , in which that of the Arhat is 
not divided: 






THE CATEGORIES OF ARHAT 


TRILHARMAKASASTRA 

--- 

1 

ABHiDHARMAKOSA 

PETAKOPADESA i 

I. Tiksnendriva: 



1. SlhU^kampyadharman 

I. Parihanadharman 

I. Ubhayatobhagavimukta 

2. Pralivedhanadharman 

2. Cetanadharman 

2. Pahhavimulta 

3. Akopyadharman 

3. Anuraksanadharman 

3. Thilakappi 

11. Mfdvindriva: 



4. Parihanadharman 

4. Sthitakampya 

4. Pativedhandbhdva 

S. Cetanadharman 

5. Prativedhanddharman 

5. Celanabhabba 

6. Anuraksanadharman 

6. Akopyadharman 

6. Rakkhanabhabba 

III. Madhvendriva: 



7. Prajnavimukta 


7. Sace anurakkhaliparmibbayi 

U bhayatobhagavimuki a 


8. Noce anurakkhatiparinibbayt 

8. Complete 


9. Parihanadharma or 

9. Incomplete. 

1_ 

Samasisi. 


78t In reality the Sns lists contains thirteen or sixteen categories. As the first three categories: — (1) he 
who is not yet disgusted by the world of desire, 12) he who is disgusted by the world of desire, and O) 
he who is disgusted by the world of form — are outside the list of holy ones {arya), that is why they 
are set aside. It is for this reason that the list of sravakas given by the Simmitiyas contains ten or twelve 
categories. 
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1 — he who has seven more deaths and seven more births ( saptakrd - 

bhavaparama), 

2 — the once returner (sakrdagamin), 

3 — the once returner (who attains ParinirVana by being born in several 

families) {kulamkulasakrda gamin) 7 * 2 , 

4 — the once returner (who is separated from Parinirvana by the interval of 

one birth) ( ekavlcikasakrddgdmin ) 743 , 

5 — the once returner (who attains Parinirvana) through disgust for the world 

of desire and through rebirth in the higher stages {kdmadhatunirvedha 

urdhvasrotasakrddgamin ), 

6 — This category is divided into three: 

a. he who attains Parinirvana in rebirth ( upapadyaparinirvayin ) 

b. he who attains Parinirvana through compounded things ( sabhi - 
samskara parinirvayin) 1M , 

c. he who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded ( anabhi- 
samskara parinirvayin) 1 * 5 , 

7 — he who attains Parinirvana in the intermediate existence ( antara- 

parinirvayin), 

8 — he who is disgusted by the world of form and who is reborn in the higher 

stages ( rupadhdtunirvedha urdhvasrota), 

9 — he who attains Parinirvana through the compounded things of rebirth 

(upapadyasamskaraparinirvdyin)™ 6 , 

10 - the Arhat (cf. Sns, 472a 15-21). 

The existence of the two preceding lists of sravakas progressively confirms the 
opinion according to which the separation between the Vatsiputriyas and Sammitlyas 
was caused by different interpretations of the stanza common to the Pudgalavadins 787 . 
It is clear that the fruits, according to the order of the list of twelve categories given 
by the Sns, are practically identical to the fruits of that of six categories indicated in 
the stanza common to the Pudgalavadins (according to the Sammitlya interpretation). 
The difference between the two lists is that the first considers the kulamkula as a 
category associated with the sakrddgdmin, whilst the second classes the kulamkula in 


782 Sns. 472a 16c chieh-ckieh-she-i'a-ltan SJ\ , Without a commentary it is difficult to 

explain why he who is reborn in several families ( kulamkula ) is classed in the fruit of the once returner 
(xatrdagamin). It is possible that the kuiamkuiasakrdagamin is a category specific to the Sammiliyas. 

783 Sns, 472a 17: i-rhir.n-shel'a-han — [if] Jl/j P'S It should be noted that the Chinese translation here 
is i-chien — fl>l , whilst that of the Tds is i-chung — # (Tds, 21a 13). 

784 Without a commentary, and as the Sns admits that there is an intermediate existence (anlarabhava), 
the names of this and the following categories can be translated in this way. 

785 See previous note. 

786 Sns. 472a 20: sheng-ksing-ju-nieh-pan £ ft A. >£ % .The translation is based on an ex¬ 

amination of the three preceding categories, namely: shing-i ju-nieh pan. £ tL A. 3! (he who attains 
Parinirvana in rebirth — upapadyaparinirvayin), ksing-junieh-pan if A >£ (he who attains 
Parinirvana through compounded things — sabhisamskaraparinirvayin) and pu hsing-ju-nieh-pan T •ft ^ 41 

(he who attains Parinirvana through the uncompounded — anabhisamskdraparinirvayin) (Sns, 472a 18-19). 

787 Cf. E- Lapiolle, History, pp.608-9. 
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the srotaapanna fruit. 

The table below allows a comparison of these two lists: 


The Categories of Sravakas 

According to the Sarnmitiya 
interpretation of the stanza 
common to the Pudgalavadins 

According to the Sammitlyanikayasastra 

1 — Srotaapanna 

1. Saptakrdbhavaparama 

2 — Kulamkula 


3 — Sakrdagamin 

2. Sakrdagamin 

3. Kulamkulasakrdagdmin 

4 — Ekavicika 

4. Ekavicikasakrdagdmin 

5. Kdmadhatunirvedha 
urdhvasrotasakrddgamin 

5 — Andgamin 

(Andgamin includes 6 categories): 

6. Upapadyaparinirvayin 

7. Sabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

8. Anabhisamskaraparinirvayin 

9. Antaraparinirvayin 

10. Rupadhdtunirvedha urdhvasrota 

11. Upapattibhavasamskaraparinirvayin 

6 — Arhat 

12. Arhat 


It is interesting to compare the VatsTputriya list of sravakas in the Tds with that 
of the Sammitlyas in the Sns. Although the list of twenty-seven categories in the Tds 
is more developed than that of the twelve categories in the Sns, the main categories 
of both lists are similar with regard to the four fruits of the sravakas, namely: 
srotaapanna, sakrdagamin, and gamin and arhat. 

The differences which separate the two lists are the following: 

1. The Sns list only counts the saptakrdbhavaparama as a single category of 
srotaapanna , whilst the Tds list admits that the srotaapanna is divided into three: 
saptakrdbhavaparama , kulamkula and madhyama; 

2. The Sns list counts four categories of sakrdagamin, namely: sakrdd- 
gdmin, kulamkulasakrdagdmin, ekavicikasakrdagdmin and kdmadhatunirvedha 
urdhvasrotasakrddgamin, whilst the Tds list only accepts three categories: 
sakrdagamin, ekabijin and madhyama. 
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3. The Sns list counts six categories of anagamin, namely: upapadyaparinir- 
vayin, sabhisamskaraparinirvayin, anabhisamskdraparinirvdyin , antard - 
parinirvayin, rupadhatunirvedha urdhvasrota and upapattibhavasamskarapari- 
nirvayin (of these six categories, the first five are essential catgories found in the 
canonical texts, the sixth is an auxiliary category, invented by the Sammitiyas by 
combining the following three categories: upapadyaparinirvayin, sabhisam- 
skaraparinirvdyin and anabhisamskaraparinirvayin), whilst the Tds list admits that 
there are only nine categories, of which the five categories of anagamin, in 
conformity to the canonical texts, are always essential. 

4. The Sns list does not divide the arhat fruit, whilst the Tds list admits that there 
are nine categories of arhdt. 

It is noteworthy that the Sns classes the kuiamkula in the sakrdagamin fruit, 
whilst the Tds list considers kuiamkula as a category of srotaapanna ; both lists agree 
on this point: the ekavicika (Sns) or ekabijln (Tds) pertains to the sakrda¬ 
gamin fruit. In brief, the Vatstputriyas and Sammitiyas each have their own list of 
sravaka fruits. By comparing the two lists, we find that that of the Vatsiputrlyas given 
by the Tds is richer, as much for the faculties as for the categories, than that of the 
Sammitiyas supplied by the Sns. 
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CONCLUSION 


The study of the personalist schools of early Buddhism has enabled us to understand 
the doctrinal problems of the Pudgalavadins. 

Although the literary documents left by the Pudgalavadins are few in number in 
comparison to those of other schools, Theravadin, Sarvastivadin, etc., we have 
attempted to reconstruct the main thesis concerning the pudgala, the fifteen 
secondary theses and the two lists of sravakas, by basing ourselves on the four 
treatises which have been preserved. 

The establishment of the pudgala thesis is certainly a significant, unique and 
courageous creation in the history of Buddhist thought. If we set aside all the 
exaggerations and condemnations concerning this thesis and if we understand it 
clearly as it was explained by the author or his disciples, we can appreciate its true 
value. 

It answers two questions at the same time, by affirming on the one hand the 
existence of the individual and by refuting on the other the condemnation of nihilism 
and eternalism brought by Buddhism. 

It is, indeed, difficult to explain the existence of a successive chain of former and 
later lives without designating a person defined as being something more than the 
sum of its constituent parts ( skandha ) which, for its continuing subsistence, supplies a 
continuing support for action ( karman ), memory and knowledge, and which attains 
deliverance through destruction of the fetters ( samyojana ), but not through that of an 
individual life. 

Although the pudgala was treated by the Pudgalavadins as a designation 
( prajhapti ) aimed at clarifying the existence of living beings ( sattva ), they did not fail 
to declare that this principle of individuality is neither identical to the aggregates nor 
different from them by explaining that it can exist in bliss after total stilling 
(parinirvana). 

Thus, the thesis of the pudgala, according to the Pudgalavadins, remains in 
conformity with the doctrine of the middle way ( madhyamcipratipad ) and does not 
fall into the two extremes: nihilism ( ucchedadrsli ) and eternalism ( sdsvatadrsti ). The 
Pudgalavadins were careful to show that their doctrine was not contrary to the 
doctrine of insubstantiality which is the essence of the teaching of the Buddha. They 
also insisted on the fact that adherence to the pudgala does not prevent the treading 
of the Path and the attaining of the result, by presenting the list of twelve knowledges 
( jhdna) and that of the fruits ( phala ) proper to their school. 

In order to complete the pudgala thesis, the creation by the Vatsiputrlyas and, 
later, the Sammitiyas, consisted of admitting the existence of an imperishable thing 
( avipranasadharma ), destined to explain the mechanism of the fruition of actions 
( karmavipaka ). This thing is dissociated from the mind: neutral from the point of 
view of morality, it can affect the ordinary as well as the liberated man. The 
Sammitiyas upheld, with the richest and most convincing arguments, the thesis of 
intermediate existence (antarabhava) illustrating the fact that, at the moment of death. 
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the individual changes into an intermediate being who is reborn spontaneously and 
who, at the same lime, links the two consecutive lives. 

On the other hand, with the help of the Lii ming-liao lun, we have shown that 
the Pudgalavadins also possessed an important Vinayapitaka. 

In this respect, the question of the value of these various inventions or 
contributions arises: is it due to them that the Pudgalavadins subsisted for more than 
ten centuries with a great number of monasteries and monks, doctrinally influencing 
other schools, whether early or Mahayanist? To a certain degree the answer is 
positive, since it is certain that Buddhism, after the Parinirvana of the Buddha, 
developed in a climate of effervescence, and that Buddhist scholars researched all the 
possibilities of interpreting the doctrinal problems that might arise. 

Furthermore, the doctrine of insubstantiality ( anatmavada), together with the 
concept of rebirth and deliverance of the Buddha, was a difficult idea to understand, 
even for Buddhists, and was the subject of many criticisms on the part of their 
ail *crsaries. 

This is the reason why the ‘semi-heretical’ concepts of the Pudgalavadins, the 
pudgala, the imperishable thing ( avipranasadharma ) and the intermediate existence 
(arttarabhavaX became important notions in early Buddhism. 
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